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FORWARD 



Limited English proficient (LEP) persons comprise a large and growing segment 
of tfie U.S. population. Although immigrants continue to add to the number, the 
majority of LEP persons are already citizens. Those minority and immigrant workers 
will comprise the largest share of new entrants into the lat)or force between now and 
the year 2000 (Hudson Institute. 1987). Unfortunately, these same individuals are also 
the most heavily impacted by the changes In ^ labor mari<et Education, particulariy 
vocational education, will play an inaeaslngly Important role In matching the needs of 
the LEP population and the demands of the workplace. 

Because of the particular linguistic 'and cultural characteristics of LEP persons, 
entry into vocational education has been limited. Legislative mandates calling for 
accessibility and full participation have ameliorated this situation to some extent. A 
national initiative which has served a s a model for serving LEP adults is the Bilingual 
Vocational Education Program. This program funds direct training projects, teacher 
training projects, as well as research and development activities. 

The Capacity Building for States (CBS) project is one such bilingual vocational 
instructor training project funded by the U.S. Department of Education. Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education. During Its 22 month operation. It worited with four 
states (Colorado. Virginia. Washington, and Wisconsin) to develop long range staff 
development plans and train fifteen of their resource persons. As an aid to these 
individuals and others conducting in-service training related to serving the LEP in 
vocational education, the following manual was developed. It is designed for use by 
persons with inservice experience and with basic knowledge of the principles of 
bilingual vocational training, cross-cultural education, and/or language acquisition. 
Although aimed at the LEP, much of the infomiation, training activities and processes 
contained herein is applicable and readily adaptable for use by other special needs 
staff development and inservice personnel whose target populations are the 
handicapped and disadvantaged. 



techniques for serving them in vocational educatioa Section HI. Inservice Resources, provides an 
annotated btolography of addUonal staff development materials wth a cross index of topical areas by 
Ciuthor and title. Section IV contains istings of resoirce agencies and organizations wMch offer Oterat^ 
searches, training, technical assistance and funding ir«Formatioa 

In Section II, Inservice Presertations, the tbiowing symbols are used: 

TR m Trainer's ftesource 
O » Overhead 
H « Handcit 
L - Lecture/Lecturette 

An advisory council of experts provided kivaluable guidance both in the design of this manual 
and the ongoing activities of the project: 

Mr. Jerry Guevara Dr. Nancy Siefer 

Consuliani, MN Gateway Community CoOege. AZ 

Mr. Nick Kremer Dr. Ruh Petkoff 

El Cammo College, CA Arington County P.S.. VA 

Dr. Michelle D. Sarkees Dr. Cfiui Lim Tsang 

University of Texas, TX Chinatown Resources Dev. Ctr., CA 

Abo contributing to this product were David Pankralz. Linda Mrowicki. and the project's tireless 

secretary, Yvonne DonatonL To an these individuals, we extend a sincere appreciation for their generous 

corttributions of time and expertise. We wish to further acknowledge the lUinois State Boarc* of 

Ed'icatfon. Departmen» of Adult Vocattonal and Technical Educatton for providing supplemental funds 

to devetop two addittonal training activties. 
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Limited English proficient (LEP) persons comprise a large and growing segment 
of the U.S. population. Although irr.migrants continue to add to the number, the 
majority of LEP persons are already citizens. These minority and immigrant workers 
wOl comprise the largest share of new entrants into the labor force between now and 
the year 2000 (Huason Institute, 1987). Unfortunately, these same individuals are also 
the most heavily impacted by the changes in the labor market. Education, particularly 
vocational education, will F^ay an increasingly important role in matching the needs of 
the LEP population and the demands of the workplace. 

Because of the particular linguistic and cultural characteristics of LEP persons, 
entry into vocational education has been limited. Legislative mandates ceiling for 
accessibility and full participation have ameliorated this situation to some extent. A 
national initiative which has served a s a model for serving LEP adults is the Bilingual 
Vocational Education Program. This program funds direct training projects, teacher 
training projects, as well as research and development activities. 

The Capacity Building for States (CBS) project is one such bilingual vocational 
instructor training project funded by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education. During its 22 month operation, it worked with four 
states (Colorado, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) to develop long range staff 
development plans and train fifteen of their resource persons. As an aid to these 
individuals and others conducting in-service training related to serving the LEP in 
vct:ational education, the following manual was developed. It is designed for use by 
persons with inservice experience and with basic knowledge of the principles of 
bilingual vocational training, aoss-cultural education, and/or language acquisition. 
Although aimed at the LEP, much of the information, training activities and processes 
contained herein is applicable and readily adaptable for use by other special needs 
staff development and inservice personnel whose target populations are the 
handicapped and disadvantaged. 
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techniques fot serving them in vocational educatioa Section III, Insen/ice Resources, provides an 

annotated bibliography of additional staff development materials with a cross index of topical areas by 

author and title. Section TV contains listings of resource agencies and organizattons which offer literature 

searches, trainbr^g, technical assistance and funding infonnatioa 

in Section II, Inservice Presentations, the foHowing symbols are used: 

TR » Trainer's Resource 
O s Overhead 
H « Handout 
L » Lecture/Lecturette 

An advisory council of experts provided invaluable guidance both in the design of this manual 

and the ongoing activities of the project: 

Mr. Jerry Guevara Dr. Nancy Siefer 

Consultant, MN Gateway Community College, AZ 

Mr. Nick Kremer Dr. Ruth Petkoff 

El Camino College, CA Arlington County P.S., VA 

Dr. Michelle D. Sarkees Dr. Chui Lim Tseng 

University of Texas, TX Chinatown Resources Dev. Ctr., CA 

Also contributing to this product were David Pankratz, Linda Mrowicki, and the project's tireless 

secretary, Yvonne Donatoni. To all these indivkJuals, we extend a sincere appreciation for their generous 

contributtons of time and expertise. We wish to further acknowledge the Illinois State Board of 

Educatk^a Department of Adult Vocdlk>nal and Technk:al Educatton for provkling supplemental runds 

to devetop two additional training activities. 



THE TRAINER AS A CHANGE AGENT: A TRAINING PHILOSOPHY 



For any training to be effective, a trainer must perceive himself/herself as a "Change 
Agent" someone wfio introduces or facilitates individual/organizational changes which 
lead to improvement in some aspect of performance. Research indicates that quality 
and effective training incorporates the follcvyring criteria: 



1. Trsk\ing s^vki be competency-based. 

The goal of the training activity should be expressed in terms of participants' 
abilities to perform a task. The training activities should be designed to achieve 
these competencies. The evaluation should then determine the ability of the 
participants to demonstrate these competencies. 

2. Training shouid meet participants' needs. 

A needs assessment should be conducted before training begins to determine 
the participants' needs. 

3. TrtJning design should increase participants' Imowiedge, skills, and awareness 
of the subject master. 

Most effective training incorporates learning activities in all three areas. 

4. Training activities should be selected according to participants' ieuning styles 
and the training compete.icies. 

Although there are varied descriptions of learning styles, two are commonly 
recognized: analytical (left brain) and relational (right brain). A person with an 
analytical learning style prefers a formal learning environment in which the 
training content is presented in a logical, step-by-step fashion. A person with 
a relational learning style prefers to "experience" teaming. He or she wants 
content which Is directly applicable to the "real world". Instead of information, 
this person prefers hands-on experimental activities which foster holistic learning! 
Training activities should provide for both types of learners. 

6. The training process should be sequenced from initial input to the actual 
application of learning. 

The training incorporates a sequence of participants' receiving input, 
demonstrating comprehension, and applying the information and skills to their 
own situations. The emphasis is placed on the final application. 
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6. Training should utilize a variety of training techniques with the training model 
The chart below summarizes the various approaches: 



INPUT 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 



PRACnCE/APPUCATION 



FEEDBACK 
FOaOWUP 



■ ^^^^^^ ^^i^^M^^^ 

LBcturette 

Fbrmal Briainstormlng 

Question-Answer 
Restating 
Discussion 
Demonstration 

Role Play Praciicum 

Simulation > Demonstration Site 

Discussion 

Case Study 

Criticai Incidents 

Demonstration 

Oral 
Written 

Phone 

Personal Action Plan 
Correspondence 
On-Site Visit 



7. Training should help participants progress Urom one level of learning to the next. 
Participants are typically at one of the following stages: 

1. AWARE 4. EXPERIENCED 

2. INTERESTED 5. COMMITTFD 

3. INFORMED 6. INVOLVED 

Trainers need to be realistic about the impact that a training session ccn have 
given the level at which participants begin. 

8. The elfectlveness of the training shoM be evaluated. 

Each training session should ^Vdluated to detenmine if participants can 
demonstrate the targeted cor,pelencles. This is done by informal evaluation of 
the participants' perfomnanri within the framework of the workshop Participants 
can be given the opportunity to apply their knowledge and skills in role-playing, 
simulations, and field-study situations. 

Evaluative feedback can also be elicited from participants' responses on paper 
and pencil evaluation forms at the conclusion of the training. 
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GUIDEUNES FOR WORKSHOP TRAINERS 
CONDUCT PARTICIPANT NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

1. To the extent possible, assess participant's: 

a. background b. skill level 
c. interest d. needs 

2. To the extent possible, identify and differentiate participant's own 
perceived needs as opposed to the perceived needs of others, e.g. the 
administrators. 

3. The assessment can be done through- 

a. Fomial mail questionnaire 

b. Formal/informal phone survey 

c. Informal discussions with selocted key participants prior 
to actu.ii training. 

PLAN AND SET OBJECTIVES 

1. Put dear, realistic objectives in writing before beginning any program. 

2. Make every effort to set clear, tangible , and realistic objectives that can 
be measured at the end of the workshop. 

3. To the extent possible, the participants should be given the opportunity 
to state their expectations before the workshop begins. 

DEvcLOP CONTENT 

1. To the extent possible, develop content based on the needs of 
participants. 

2. Resolve any major conflict between the needs of the trainers and the 
participants. 

3. Be ready to work out compromises to get at main training needs. 
DETERMINE TRAINING APPROACH AND METHOD 

1. Consider tne following problems in building workshop material: 

a Provide for individual differences among the participants' culture, 
background, needs, and learning styles. 
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a. Provide fur individual differences among the participants' culture, 
background, needs, and learning styles. 

b. In the first session, make sure that the partiupant understands what 
the workshop is designed to do for him or her. 

c. Let the participant take an active role. 

d. Provide transitional elements in training: 

(1) From concrete to abstract concepts 

(2) From simple to complex 

e. Use mulL-media. 

f. Make the training applicable to the participants' "back home" 
situation. 

g. Provide constant feedback. 

h. Allow time to review and summarize at end of each training 
segment. 

2. Use judgement in selecting the teaching method that is best for the 
situation. 

a. In general, use the lecture fonnat sparingly. 

b. Depend heavily on controlled discussion centered around realistic 
problems. (Do not confuse this with bull sessions, or discussions 
dominated by one or two persons, or discussions where most of 
the comments are made by the leader. Leading controlled 
discussions requires both skill and intensive preparation). 

c. For a change of pace, use different presentation and participation 
techniques. 

TRAINING EVALUAVION 

1 . Set up evaluation procedures at the same time objectives are established. 

2. Recognize that "paper and pencil" tests have only limited value in making 
realistic appraisals. 

3. Recognize that survey questions such as "How did you like the training" 
or "Did you find the v.orkshop helpful to you?' are of limited value in 
making fecutal appraisals. 

4. Use a variety of techniques which will account for short and long term 
evaluation. 

RECORDS-REPORTS i a 



1. Keep records tiiat provide fecutai information on tiie sponsoring agency. 



TRAINER'S CHECKLIST 



NAME OF WORKSHOP: 

DATE: TIME: 

LOCATION: 



CONSULTANT(S): 



PLANNING PHASE 

Needs assessment 
Training ob|ectives 
Agenda and training methods 
Lodging arrangements (partidpants/seif) 
Travel arrangements (partidpaifits/self) 
Meal arrangements (coffee, lunch, dinner) 
Announcement(s) and promotional materials 
Handouts (agenvfte, objectives, worksheets) 
Prepare audio-visuals 

Specify equipment: 



Participant package (name tags, paper, pencil, sign-in sheet, etc.) 

Miscellaneous (flip chart, masking tape, markers, stapler, writing 

pads, pencils/pens) 



CONDUCTING PHASE 

Contacting/rehearsing with co-presenter(s) 
Room an-angements 
Facilities check 

Others: 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation form 
Personal Action Plan form 
Other follow-up fomns 



Reminding Notes: 

lERlC 
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F A GROUP MEMBER CREATES A PROBLEM 



SYMPTOMS 



REASONS 



V#riATTODO 



Member wont 
pertidpate. 



Member isa 
joker, life of 
the party. 



Exceeeive primary 
tensioa Feels lack of 
acceptance and status. 



Feels tenstoa 
Wants to reOevel 
Er^oys spotlight 
and Ikes to 06t 



Involve hhr^ ki conversatkx). Fkid out about 
hispersoralk«eresL Listen wtth Interest 
to wtiat he says. Devote some time to him 
outskledlacu88k>a When he does take part, 
make a special note of k. Thatisagood 
pokit Weappredate hearing your positkm*. 

Uaequesttonstodrawhknout Aska 
dkect open-ended questk)n so that 
hecananewer. Donotuseaquestkm 
that can t3e answered or "no*. 
Do not ask a qestton that he might be 
unable to answm^ Iter lack of k4bnnatk)n. 



Encourage hkn when tenskm need 
f okiaso . Laugh, complment his wit 
Ignore hkn when k is tkne to go to 
wortc and tenstons are eased. He 
wM soon learn that his role is the 
productive release of tenstons, not 
to waste tkne laughkig ft up when the 
group shouM be discusskig. 



Member 

moTdOpoiizes 

discussk>n. 



Member is 

argumentative, 

obstinate. 



tskivolvedkia 
rijte strusgle. Is 
trykigtoknpress 
group to achieve 
high status or 
leadenMp. 

b) IsfuNofthe 
subject and is 
3bK^rely eager to 
gettoworic 

fl^ In^Hved in role 
struggle. 



b) Has strong personal 
convicttonontopkx 



a) Encourage hkn V he is contending 
tor a role that wi benefit the group, tf 
not, kitemjpt hkn and move to another 
discusston. In general, encourage the 
group to take care of him. 

b) Dontembanrasshimorbesarcastia 
YouwHneedhknkithisrolelater. However 
do not let thim monopoize or give k)ng 
speeches, intenuptpofltely and throw the 
bal to another dtenusston wKh a questk)a 

lO Kaep your own temper. Understand he 
is not hihert idy obstkiate but is so only in 
the context of this dtecusskxL Dontletthe 
the group get too tense and SKdted 
Antagonism breeds further antagonism and 
secondary tenston. Remember, group is 
partly responstt)leftN' his behavkx. What 
can group do to change tt? 

b) Examine his posttk)n carefuRy. Fkid merit 
kitt if possible, in an emergency ten hbn time 
is short and you wM be glad to talk to him 
later. Talk to hkn privately before the next 
meeting. Ekpfarin thai his view Is kr^xmnt. 
the gnxjp wH consktor ft, but he must not 
destroy group effectiveness. 



F A GROUP lUEMBER CREATES A PROBLEM (COrfT.) 



SYMPTOMS 



REASONS 



WHATTODO 



Qroupistkid, Markedlackor 
apathetiCidul. inltfMt,lQw 

qulot^ poite. 



Primary Tension 



8mal talc and humor. Makathem 
amBa and laugh. Diapiayaamuch 
arthuiiMm and anargy aa you caa 
Bcplaki aubiact vMdfy . aric loia or 



Qroupia 



antagonistic, 
hoatfla* 



Mamt)afi intant on 
showing off, justifying 

a[rgua,ahOMrpanK)nal 
antagonism. 



Sacondaiytanaiona 
cauaad by foia and 
ststus stmggiaa* 



Arariyza mambar abHIy. 
tha moat usaMfola for aach. Agraa 
and auppoft msmlMfs who assuma 



usa humoTf ohanga tha aubfact 
Rsmind ttia gnup of la objactivaa. 
Vnaoaaaavyi faoaakualionand t)ring 
fola aMigglaa IMO iha opan «- tak 
atKXM tha aooM Intarmptiona. 



Qroupia Mambarsasic 
lost^ dhactlona. 
conhjsad, Complain that 
wanttogo thayhavabaen 
toworic waadngtlma 
Faaithattha 
dtoouaalon 
iacict 



Qrouphas 
btgun to 
retoMructura. 
Wants to gut 
down to work. 



Now ii ths tkiw to suggnt 
•vMyor%M)rMng. Pravido 
dMsionofwoil(i pfDvido 
gq an dw and l u optitlo n i 
for syHMiMlic ways to go 
tfifwit rttor iiiilofi- 



This material is reprinted with permission from the following source: 

Effective Small Group CommunlcaHon 
Earnest G. Bormann, Nancy C. Bormann 
Copyright 1972 
Burgess PubHshing Company 
Minneapolis. MN 55415 
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SAMPLE INSERVICE AGENDAS 



SOURCE: Bilingual Vocational Education Project 

Northwest Educational Cooperative (NEC) 
1855 Mount Prospect Road 
Des Plalnes, Illinois 60018 



IS 



STRATEGIES FOR SERVING THE LEP ADULT 
THROUGH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

AGENDA 

9:00 - 9:30 Qeneral Session 

Introduction and Welcome 
9:30 • 10:30 Idenliying the Needs 

10:30-10:45 Brealc 
10:45- 11:30 AddraetfTHi the Needs 

Stale and Program Prospectlves 

11:30- 12:30 p.m Lunch 

12:30 - 1:45 Smal Sessions i-Program Models 

Session A Sample Programs 

Session B Sample Programs 

1:45 - 2:00 Break 

2:00 - 3:00 Smal SessionB II - Program Considerations 

Session C RecnAment and Counseing 

Session D Vocationai ESL 

Session E Administration. Funding, Staffing 
Implemeniation 

3:00 - 3:30 Qeneral Session 

Sumrrairies of smal sesdons 

Resources - Agencies, Materials, eta 

Evaluation and Closure 

Goals: To increase participants' understanding of the 1^ P adults and their needs. 

To acquaint participants with models and resources to provide vocational education to 
LEP aduks. 

To provide participants with strategies for developing program components. 

Target Audience: Aduft and Post-secondary vocational administrators, support service coordinators 
ESL administrators 
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EFFECTIVE BlUNGUAL EDUCATION: 
PREPARING STUDENTS FOR THE WORLD OF WORK 
THROUGH THE CONTENT AREAS 

AGENDA 

9:00 - 9:30 am I. Why include career education in the content areas? 

9:30 - 1 0:13 II. How can career education objectives bn merged into the existing content 

area curriculum? 

* Inventories and Management Systems 
III. SpecHc Content Area Activities: 

10:00 - 10:45 * ESL 

10:45- 11:00 BREAK 
11:00- 11:45 * Math 

1 1 :45 - 12:30 p.m * Social Studies 

12:30 - 1 :00 IV. What resources are available to bilingual programs in career education? 

* ESL Materials 

* Career Education Resources 

Goals: To orient participants wfch the goals of career education and the organization of careers into 
cluster groups for instmctional purposes. 

To relate those career goals and clusters to specific content areas. 

To suggest possible inventories and management systems to assess student interest and monitor 
activities. 

To demonstrate career activities in ESL math, and social studies that meet the objectives of 
those courses. 

To provide resources in career education for bilingual classrooms. 
Target Audience: bilingual and ESL teachers, teacher aides and administrators. 




TEACHING VOC ED TO UMITED ENGUSH PROFICIENCY STUDENTS" 



AGENDA 

9:00 A.M Introductions and Agenda Ovaiview 

9:30 A.M "Who Are the LEP*? 

9:40 A.M NAOREMA - Language SensUvky 

1 0:00 A.M Adapting Lecture Presentations 

10:45 A.M Break 

1 1:00 A.M Teaching Readk^ 

Adapting Written Materials 

12:00 P.M LUNCH 

12:45 P.M Language Development Strategies 

1:45 P.M Preparing 'Study Guides" 

2:30 P.M Use Your Resources 

2:50 P.M Wrap-Up. Evaluation 



GOALS: 1) To sensMze participants to the linguistic and cultural learning barriers fw 

2) To famlterize educators with strategies for adapting instnjction to rnake it rn 
accessble to the LEP. 

9) To encourage a team approach m designing effective vocational instruction. 

TARGET AUDIENCE: Vtoc«i«^ and IKL fnstmctors. vocational special needs coordinators and 
administrators, bilingual aides. 
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BlUNGUAL VOCATIONAL MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 

AGENDA 

9:00 am Introduction and Needs Assessment 

9:15 Conducting a Needs Assessment 

9:30 IdentVying Existing Resources 

10:00 Detemfiining l^uage, Content. User and Fonnat 

10:45 Breek 

11:00 Group Activitius - Material Review and Language Identification 

11:45 Concurrent Sessions 

a) IJt>rary 

b) Producing Media Materials 
12:15 - 1:00 p.m LUNCH 

1:00 Concurrent Sessions 

a) Utxary Visit 

b) Developing Vocational Language Materials 
1:30 Avoiding Copyright Problems 

2:00 Evaluating and Plot-testing of Materials 

2:15 Use of Mini Grants and other Funding for Materials Development 

"Goals: 1) To introduce participants to a process for materials development or adaptatiop 

2) To provide participants with sample resources and formats for materiah 
development/adaptioa 

^ To provide an opportunity for problem-solving concerns in curriculum 
developmenL 

4) To provide an opportunity to visit the Northwest Educational Cooperative library. 
Target Audience: bilingual and vocational teachers, cunlculum developers and administrators. 
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WRITING AND ADAPTING 
VOCATIONAL ENGLISH A3 A SECOND LANGUAGE (VE3L) MATERIALS 

AGENDA 

8:15 - 9:00 am Registration 

9:00 -9:15 am Welcome and Needs Assessment 

9:15 - 10:15 am What is VESL? 

10:15- 10:30 am BREAK 

10:30- 11:15 am Adapting Vocational Materials 

11:15- 12^)0 p.m Smal Group Sessions 

1 . Analyzing Vocational Tasits 

2. Identifying Language in Materials 

12:00- 1:00 p.m LUNCH 

1 :00 - 2:45 p.m Developing Lesson Plans 

2:45 - 3:45 p.m Designing VESL Activities 

3:45 - 4:00 p.m Conclusion and Evaluation 

Goals: 1) To tamiarize participants with the nature of vocational ESL and related materials. 
2i To famlartze participants with strategies for material adaption and development 
^ To develop samples of VESL course syllabic and related materials. 

Target Audience: ESL teachers and administrators, ESL cunlculum developers ' 
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SAMPLE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
AND EVALUATION FORMS 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



I would like mere information on: 
1) LEP Student Needs 
2) 



3) 

. 4) 
5) 

6) 
7) 



Student Language and 
Vocational Assessment 

Program Models 

Student Materials 

Adapting of Instructional 
Techniques and Materials 

Resource Agencies and 
Individuals 

Common Problems and 
Solutions 



Low need 
Low need 

Low need 
Low need 
Low need 

Low need 

Low need 



Coordination Techniques Low need 
I would like the following answered/addressed: 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 



High need 
High need 

High need 
High need 
High need 



2 3 4 5 High need 



2 3 4 5 High need 



2 3 4 5 High need 



FROM: Name: . 

Position: 
Address: 



Phone: ( ) 
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VCX:ATI0NAL education and IHE UMHTED ENGLISH-SPEAKER: 
UNDERSTANDING THE PROBLEM 



is developing a series of presentations/ 
workshops to help you assist others in meeting the vocational education needs of the 
limited English-speaking persons. To assure that these presentations reflect your needs, 
we are requesting your input. Please complete the following needs assessment for the 

presentation, and mail it to the 
as sr ^^n as possit)le. Thank you for your cooperation. 

instructions: Please rate the following according tc your needs: 



Much Some Little or 
Need Need No Need 

1 . Information on Public Law 

(re: the limited English-speaking person) 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Definitions and identification of limited 

English-speakers 5 4 3 2 1 

3. English as a second language (ESL) - what, 

how and why in vocational education 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Information on the vocational education needs 
of lii .iited English-speaking persons (i.e., 

assessment, counseling, instaiction, etc.) 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Availatsle resources-materials, persons 

programs 5 4 3 2 1 



Please add any other areas of needs (be specific): 




Mail to: From Name: 

Position: 
Address: 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



YOUR PRESENT LEVEL OF KNOMLEOQE 



YOUR NEED FOR TRAININQ 



limiteci 



adequate 



tensive 



low 



moderate 



high 



State agencies and responsibilities 1 
General program infomnation (sequence, area,components) 1 

Occt4>ational resources 1 

State priorities and programs 1 

BlnttiaiCar ceryVocationai<>)un^ 

Career guidance strategies for LEP 1 

Bilingual career resources and materials i 

LEP students placement 1 

Job development 1 

Personal counseling strategies for LEP i 

LEPPoDulaBon 

Numbers and locations 1 

Cultural differences 1 

Educational Straining needs 1 

Employment trends & opportunities for LEP i 

LsQislaBonandFundfciQ 

Vocational education law (PL ) requirements 1 

One & Five Yt jt Local Vocational Plan 1 

Funding sources and requirements 1 

DAVTE claming and reporting processes i 
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2 
2 
2 
2 



2 

2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



S 
5 
5 
S 



5 
S 
5 
S 
S 



s 
s 
s 
s 



5 
5 
S 
S 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
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ERIC 



liaicted 



KioroHciion ano Assossiiwni 

State de(inition(s) of LEP 12 

Languago assessment 1 2 

Vocational aptitude/skill assessment 1 2 

Career assessment 1 2 

Program Development 

Models 1 2 

Starr development 1 2 

Coordination among t)i|/ESL vocational and counseling 1 2 

Administrative resources 1 2 

Student recruitment 1 2 

VoMBorialESL 

Second langui. je learning 1 2 

ESL vs. vocational ESL 1 2 

Curriculum development 1 2 

Placement testing 1 2 

Models 1 2 

Instructiorud strategies 1 2 

Resources & materials 1 2 



Vocational TraininQ 



Use of native language 1 2 

Adapting instruction 1 2 

Materials adaptation/development 1 2 

Usd or tutoi^s or aides 1 2 

integrating language development 1 2 

Testing strategies 1 2 



ERLC 
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LEVEL OF KNOWLEOQE 



adequate extensive 



YOUn NEED FOn TRAIMNQ 



low 



moderate 



high 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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WOF«<SHOP EVALUATION 



Dale: Place: 

Please rate the fbllovving aspects of this workshop: 





POOR 




fXQELlfNT 


1. 


Organization/Structure j j j j 


1 1 

1 1 


□ 




2. 


Interest j j j j 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Relevance j j j | 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


Usefulness of training materials j | | | 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 
6. 

a. 


Overall quality of this workshop | j j j j | | j j | 

Degree to whKh you have iricreased your krxTwIedge/ska regarding: 

NONE SOME EXTENSIVE 
VESL curriculum process j j j | | j j j j | 


b. 


Source of VESL materials and 1 1 1 1 
software 1 1 | | 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Computer operation j j j j 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


UseofCAl in VESL | | | | 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Evaluation of ESL software | j | j 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


What did you find most helpful? 









8. What did you find least helpful? 
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WORKSHOP EVALUATION (CONT.) 
Is there something you would like covered in more detail? Please specify. 



Where do we go from here? Please indicate your needs? 

I would like another workshop on: 

I would like consultative assistance* on: 

I would like more information about: 

8. Other comments: 



Name: 
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LEGISLATIVE MANDATES MODULE 




OBJECTIVES - Participants will be able to: 

1} Explain key legislative decisions regarding equal opportunity for LEP persons. 

2) Reiterate the Carl Perkins mandates ana funding provisions for sending LEP 
students in vocational education. 

TIME: CiROUP SIZE: PHYSICAL SETTING EQUIPMENT 

20 Mia 10*50 Theatre Style Overhead Projector 

MATERIALS: 

LEP Quiz and Answer Sheet, H-1 

Excerpts from Law and Court Oecisions...,TR-1 

Trtle Vi of the Civil Rights Act... TR-2 

Informatton for Employers about New Immigration Law, TR-3 

LEP Students and the Perkins Act, TR-4 

Perkins Requirements, 0-1 

Funding. 0-2 

Professional Organizations and Coalitions, H-2 
PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

* Distribute copies of LEP Quiz (H-1) to each participant. Allow 3-5 minutes to 
complete. 

* Ask volunteers to give their answers, one item at a time. If incorrect, ask if 
anyone has a different opinion and why. Give conect answer and indicate 
key concept of law. See LEP Quiz Answer Sheet and TR-1 .2.3. 

* Present mini-lecture on Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act. 
CTR-4 and 0-1.2). 

* Tell participants who to contact for further information on legislation and 
encourage their involvement in advocacy efforts, H-2. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

* Conference Leader^ Guide for the ACCESS Team-Workshop . TR-3.4,8. 

* Freidenberg, J. and Bradley, C. (1 988). Teaching Vocational Education to Limited 
English Proficient Students. Bloomington, IL: Meridian Educational Corporation. 



ERIC 
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H-1 



LEP QUIZ 



Please indicate whether these statements are true (T) for false (F). 

1. Vocational programs may deny admission to a person t>ecause of their 

limited English language skills. 

2. The U.S. Supreme Court has declared that equity of treatment is 

guaranteed for the LEP t>y providing the same facilities, textbooks, and 
curriculum. 

3. The EEO Act makes it a violation for a school to foil to take appi-opriate 

action to overcome language barriers that impede equal participation k>y 
LEP students in its instructional programs. 

4. If a vocational education program's service area contains an LEP 

community, promotional literature must be distributed in the language of 
that community. 

5. As of November 6, 1987, enriployers must verify the legal status of gU new 

job applicants by examining documents that prove employment eligibility 
and indicate the person's identity. 



H-1.1 



LEP ANSWER SHEET 



Please indicate whether these statements are true (T) or false (F). 



F 1. Vocalional programs may deny admission to a person because of their 

limited English language skills. 

Cannot be excluded solely on basis of language. Must have open access 
to all vocational programs. 



F 2. Tl^.e U.S. Supreme Court has declared that equity of treatment is 

guaranteed for the LEP by providing the same facilities, textbooks, and 
curriculum. The same is not equal. 



T 3. The EEO Act makes it a violation for a school to fail to take appropriate 

action to overcome language barriers that impede equal participation by 
LEP students in its instructional programs. Language, instruction, bilingual 
supports, active recruitment, etc. 



T 4. If a vocational education program's service area contains an LEP 

community, promotional literature must be distributed in the language of 
that community. 

Civil Rights Guidelines. 



T 5. As of November 6. 1987. employers must verify the legal status of M new 

job applicants by examining documents that prove emp'oyment (iligibillty 
and indicate the person's identity. 

(See TR-3) 
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TR-1 



EXCERPTS FROM LAW AND COURT DECISIONS 
REUTIVE TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR UMITED 
ENGUSH PROFICIENT PERSONS 

CIvii Rights Acto of 1964 (Tite VI, 42, U.S.C. 2000d) 

"No person in the United States shaR, on the grounds of race, color, or national 
origin, tse excluded from participation in, t3e denied tiie t3enefits of, or be 
sut3jected to discrimination under any program or activity receiving Federal 
finanoai assistanoe." 

Lau V. Nichols, 414 U.S. 563 (1974) 

"Under ttiese state-imposed standards there is no equality of treatment merely 
by providing students witii tiie same factllties, textbool<s, teachers, and 
cunlculum; for students who do not understand English are effectively foreclosed 
from any meaningful education". 

Equal Educational Opportunities and Transportation of Students Act of 1974, 204(f), 10 
U.S.C. 1703(f) (Supp. V1975) 

The Equal Education Opportunities Act malces it a violation for a school district 
to fail "to tales appropriate action to overcome language barriers ttiat impede 
equal participation by its students in its instructional programs." 

May 25, 1970 Memorandum, 35 Fed. Reg. 11585 (1970) 

...requires school districts *o "take affirmative steps to rectify the language 
deficiencies" of all students whose Inability to spealc and understand tiie &igll8h 
language 6xciude8...0hem) from effective participation in tiie educational 
programs offered by a school distrkx.. 

"Where inability to spealc and understand tt)e English language excludes national 
origin-minority group children from effective participation in tiie educational 
program offered by a school district, ttie district must talce affirmative steps....in 
order to open Its instructional program to tiiese students. 
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TR-2 



TITLE VI OF THE CML RIGHTS ACT 
GUIDEUNES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

I. A. Appllcalion of Giidel!' <3 

The guidelines apply to recipients of any federal financial assistance from the 
Departments of Health and Human Services and of Education that offer or administer 
programs of vocational education or training. This Includes l^tate agency recipients. 

IV. A A Recipient Responsibilities 

Criteria oontroliing student eligibility for admission to vocational education, schools, 
facilities and programs may not unlawfully discriminate on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, sex. or handicap. A recipient may not develop. Impose, maintain, 
approve or implement such discriminatory admissions criteria. 

IV. B. Site Selection for Vocational Schools 

Redpients must locate vocational education facilities at sites that are readily accessible 
to botii non-minority and minority communities, and that do not tend to identify ttie 
facility or program as intended for non-minority or minority students. 

iV. L Bigibiltty of Mationai Origin Minority Persons with Limited English 
Language Sldils 

Recipients may not restrict an applicant's admtesion to vocational education programs 
because the ajaplicant, as a member of a national origin minority with limited English 
language sMIis. cannot participate in and benefit from vocational instruction to the same 
extent as a student whose primary language is English. It is the responsibility of the 
recipient to identify such applicants and assess ttieir ability to partidpale In vocational 
instruction. 

Acceptat>le methods of identification include: 1) identification by administrative staff, 
teachers, or parents of secondary level students: 2) identification by the student in 
post-secondary or adult programs: and 3) appropriate diagnostic procedures, If 
necessary. 

Recipients must take steps to open all vocational programs to tiiese national origin 
minority students. A recipient must demonstrate that a concentration of students with 
limited English language sklils in one or a few programs is not the result of 
discriminatory limitations upon ttie opportunities available to such students. 
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TR-2.1 



iV. M. Remedial Action in Behalf of Persons with Umlted English Language Skills 

If the Office for Civil Rights finds that a recipient has denied national origin minority 
persons admission to a vocational school or program because of their limited English 
language sidlls, or has assigned students to vocational programs solely on the basis 
of their limited English language sidlls, the recipient win be required to submit a 
remedial plan that insures national origin minority students equal access to vocationai 
education programs. 

W, O. Public Notification 

Prior to the beginning of each school year, recipients must ad/ise students, parents, 
employees and general public that an vocational opportunities win be offered without 
regard to race, oolor, national origin, aex. or handicap. 

If a recipient's sendee area contains a community of national origin minority persons 
with limited English language skOs. pubNc notification materials must be disseminated 
to that community in Its language and must state that recipient wU take steps to assure 
that the lack of EngUah language skHls wU not be a barrier to admission and 
partidpatkNi In vocational education programs. 

V. B. CounseUng and Prospects fbr Success 

Recipients that operate vocational education programs must insure that counselors do 
not direct nor urge any student to enroll In a particular career or program, nor measure 
nor predict a student's prospect for success in an career or program based upon the 
student's race, odlor, national origin, sex , or handteap. 

V. C. Student Recruitment Activities 

Recipients must conduct their student recruitment activities so as not to exclude nor 
limit opportunities on the basis of race, cotor, national origin, sex. or handicap. Where 
recaiitment activities Involve the presentation or portrayal of vocational and career 
opportunities, the cunlcula and programs described shouki cover a broad range of 
occupational oppoitunWes and not be limited on the basis of the race, color, national 
origin, sex, or handteap of ttie students or potential students to whom the presentation 
Is made. Also, to the extent possible, recruiting teams shOukj include persons of 
different races, national origins, sexes, and handicaps. 
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TR-2.2 



V. D. CounseHng of Students with LJmited EnglistvSpealdng Ability or Hearing 
impairments 

Recipients must insure that counselors can eflectively communicate with national origin 
minority students with limited English Iwguage sidlls and with students who have 
hearing impairments. This requirembot may be aatisfled by having interpreters 
avatebie. 

V. E. Promotional Activities 

Recipients may not undsrtaiw promotional efforts in a manner that creates or 
perpetuates stersotypee a Hmilations based on race, color, national origin, sex or 
handteap. If a recipients een/ice area contains a community of national origin mino^ 
persons with lnr«sd Englsh language sidiis. promotionai Oterature must be distributed 
to t^iat community in Its ' 



VL B. ^uri^<t Financial Assistance 

Materials and information used to notify students of opportunities for financial 
assistance may not contain language or examples that would lead applicants to believe 
the assistance is provided on a discriminatory basis, if a recipient's sen/ice area 
contains? a community of national origin minority persons with limited English language 
sidlls. such infbrmaticn must be disseminated to that community in its language. 

VII. A. Responsibilities in Cooperalrve Vocational Education Programs, Wori<- 
Study Programs, and Job Placement Programs 

A recipient must insure that: 1} it does not discriminate against its students on the 
basis of race, color, national origin, sex, or handicap in making available opportunities 
in cooperptive education, wortc study and job placement programs; and 2) students 
participating in cooperative education, worit study and job placement programs are not 
Ciscriminated against by employers or prospective employers on the basis of race, 
color, national origin, sex. or handicap In recruitment, hiring, plaoement, assignment to 
wortc taslcs, hours of employment, levels of responsibility, and in pay. 

If a recipient enters into a written agreement for the refe^ai or assignment of students 
to an employer, the agreement must contain an assurance from the employer that 
students will be accepted and assigned to jobs and othenwise treated without regard 
to race, color, ndlionai origin, sex, or handicap. 
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TR-2.3 



VII. B. Apprentice Training Program 

A redpierTt rnay not enter into any agreement for the provision or support of apprentice 
training for students or union members with any latx)r union or other sponsor that 
discriminates again its memtsers or applicants for membership on the basis of race, 
color, nationai origin, sex. or handicap. 

VIII. B. Recmitment 

Recipients may not limit their recmitment for employees to schools, communities, or 
companies disproportionately composed of persons of a particular race, color, national 
origin, sex or handicap except for the purpose of overcoming the effects of past 
discrimination. Every source of faculty must be notified, that the > K:ipient does not 
discriminate in employment on the basis of race, color, national origin, sex. or 
handicap. 
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TR-3 




Informatioii for Employers 
About The New 
Immigration Law 



FRIC 
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TR-3.1 



loformadon for Employers 
About The New Immigradon Law 
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7m Mijr Ask th# niagal 
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1 t^rmtmdtmm^ioiyp^, 
iJNS? 




larSAWt 
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dM INS fvhM it bmoii tm^ablt. 
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TR-3.3 



EMPLOYMENT EUGDIUTY VERfflCATION 
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TR-3.4 



EaploTOMat EBgPiahy Vcriflattoo 



NOTICE: AuchoficyforcoU«ctsaitlMiafor«MiMMtldifocmk 
bt ttiid to iwify tlM iadividial^ digMitr to 

fnrinipininn tn nffinn nf Ttn Iwigmlni nmA ffOTriliTitinii InakM iii Pi|imiiiiiih iif T ihnf n irhin itir 

tiawperiodip<cifltdhyrt|iilMto«,orhiprop«rfn«i>tiiiiworfi^^ 

use I1324A aad ft iy nMk ia a cM MMgr pMlQr. 



m$ mm M B plH i ihk torn (yy tlw f w y ow timmfMm of tirit (am tht ma nrfw4*ippfi« to Uwit 
i^leyidt imriMd or nim4 to a In) 

AH lapioyiM ■we pite ortypo thrirooapltii ^ adrfw^ dMa of birttw and Social Stcarity Nmnb<f. 

TTii llnrir Thfi fc f ii Q Mmmikn wplnjini— rfjiaili Mnai w— li i liii iiil ffiln ii I liliii t ri 

cfatdBtd, tha waptoafoa^ Ato WnitirMiaa WliBfc ir mim >• pwHiiai. tfthttliW Mock h cfatctad, tlw 
M|rio9«a^ Atfn RiiifHto ftoNr or ^itaiMlna Waaito mm be pwiJadt at i^clt ai tha daw of 
aai i haiio a of thM nam, k ■ ■p iiw. 



/ a rt w tflii M/ prlfcrjM'ip w ^tOmftmrn, fiMtf UtoaylvM 

lftfaa«piii|ocbaMiiiadwhfcffnB>lalaitMitoia,tlwyw»ooaMi<iatBM^ 
HB pf^aniiacrijppiBaBiaorBaroanpiWBiMaiMaflanfli^ 




B mptoy a r ■ mm ^nrngkm tl iii laciAaa >y a«Miahtofi<c«caof i dca rity lod aa p l nyiam ly ihori aaiioB, aa4: 

• clMddactlMavpravriaMteKkUilAorboiMiabQiliLtaBMdC; 

• laeatitiaf tha4oMiattUaaciBaMiaaMaitoaadai9irate4aia0fa^^ 

• laeoitfaf tiMtypaoftoaiiraaiapaoMea^f UniUMkithaHii; 
o 



mi^kfmmtimiMmtlmimmmmmtilmdtlh!^ 

CoptoofdooHBiaiaitoipfMOiitfkyaiiBMioaltothapocpbiaofaM^ 
ifi^bifiiy OMy ba eopM aad iiiaiaitf to parpoaa oCoo^plyiBg tri^ 
ottopwpota. Aay coptoof JnpaaiwtrtBaawiatotbhparpocatiMMrfdbaaai^^ 

Enptoym BMf pkococopsr or rtpriac drii toa, at aMHaiyi to tiMir OM. 

UTENTIONOFRMCOiU)S. 

AltocooipWoo of tidi ton. It aM bofataiMd by tbcamployar dttriag tlM patM 
yriag aad Mdisy 

• thna yaan aftar cba dait of saeh hifinft or 

• oot year atotbt data thtuidivklttai^lianployiiicfltbterim^^ 

U J. Dtpar JMoi of Jintiet OMO ri i IMIJI 

ImmignnioB tad Natv^vloatioa SarNioe Hm \4 (Ol^/f?) 
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IIP students and the Perkins Act 



Hie Ciri Peridm Voatkml Edu* 
odon Aa ii iKx die am » Mek 
ttxm for, or ftmd «pecM «ervicei 
needed bjr, LET mdena. bm k 
rMlr c^Mndi die taf^u^or 
pccvioue Irirtloft H efctgucu o 
LEP pcooni « HOC conflned lo 
one McdoiH-die dlMlm^i^ 
but permeM all knt aHor ddci 
to lome » SKtM of die kv. 
Tbnt &mm mt ^^ mirm^mMf^ ^ 
die Kb mn ^ ^mu quiHqr, end 



To help ur peoam l 

fonaed diolon, die Inr I 

dw cKh locH ednoirioQ j^eocr 
I » UP su- 



vwdooel opponnwci prior » 
die 9di frade (fee 204 (b)X Al 
( iK 10 raceiwe 



I bf prafej 

204 (c) (3)X An addltfoni M » 
plannint and fludem ptao^mem to 
die lequM aaMMMm or irit ^ 
cadonai audcr- iaevenik ibilldea, 
and ipedal ner ^ (aecl04 (c) 
In die cue of aduki, dWM 
aervloei ace i lo wiWo but noc 
quired 

Owe cnroUed in a ¥0CKkMiii 
pcotnnv aactHbtilnr becomes 
moce an issue or offerku die nec- 
essary inscnicdonal ind ancillary 



Mppoct » emure ftdt porddpadon. 
in die CMe or seoondKT "udeno, 
die tawr mctm t di Ig penona 
(Uhe diaadvMmrd and hMdl- 
c^ipedD leceHc ipoeiil aenfoei, 
I cT cwricuhinii 
and (adift- 



tfei (lic m (0 C2)X k alK) 
tea ooMMitai avvton 




Okie m. Hit 
AX The la p h iik h on aupplyk^i 
die Aipponi tor a yda n a In i 
hrvoodon 

Por«dykia«d] 
dieakuatfon iei 

«e not » 



but die laniv of aBoaifale acdri- 
do ii nMcb bfoadar dian tor LEP 



«id aeoondvr Mhook Hmk may 
fcickide d^r CBi«, nmpocadon, 
and fob devdtopnwn^ ao name a 
few. 

Hie Peridna An kicorpo ia fc s 
tour irf F4Mi«l i for cmurk^ pro- 
Enm qunlky: a ow- ma n da e 
mentt or die labor cnadiei, die 



needs or jpedal groupa-kiduding 
LEP atudeno. and die cifpncky of 
die tool progiM h> meet die 
needs of aO inidema (Sec. 113 
(3)> local prqfnm cnOuatfon oon* 
ducwd K die ante and nsctomt 
levab; nadonal researdi to Idndiy 
efculwe HiedKMli of pnvidbif 
qualkf vocadonal eduoKkm loLCP 
peiaons (Sec. 4(0 and 404); ml 
pre- and kiaenta oitai^ oTsc^ 
lb enure dw Mf potter or pro* 
; idta dKLEP 



MM 10 hokl boKfnpi on ka sve 
plvi and 10 fcidu de on ks anw 
eouocfl on vocadonal «hmlon an 
to voce- 
for 1^ pecnm 
' paitupadon ai die fodenl 
level ii pceacrfbcd. thli flMte to 
audal because tow iradoaal LEP 
opens are to p ollqens Um posi* 
dORi ac die tocO. one, or todoai 
level 

The Peridns Aa rnfrmiys 
SMO 10 e^Mnd die r a p s N l k l ei of 
d«ir msdonal proflrani bf uston 
rcsoMfoes to die prtoo aeaor and 
oommunky^ kidudtao ^^wniiiMilfy' 
based ocpntasEiona skttad ai astv^ 

are atoo enooun(ted lo use CBOs 
when dm Is a acspdcy or voca* 
donal teUUes, a skuoton not un- 
ooRunon in predot ntoa ndy mkiorky 
oonummklea (Sec 2)2 (b)). 



Note: The Perkins Act will expire as of 1 991 . 



SOURCE: Vocational Educational Journal, March, 1987. 
(Friedenberg and Lopez-Valadez) 
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REQUIREMENTS 



PROVIDE INFORMATION TO EACH 
STUDENT AND HIS/HER PARENTS 
CONCERNING: 



* OPPORTUNITIES IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

* EUGIBIUTT CRITERIA FOR 
ENROLLMENT 

PROVIDE EACH LEP STUDENT ENROLLED 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 

* AN ASSESSMENT OF HIS/HER 
INTERESTS, ABIUTIES. AND SPECIAL 
NEEDS 

* SPECIAL SERVICES INCLUDING 
CURRICULUM ADAPTATION, 
INSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND 
FACILmES 

* GUIDANCE, COUNSEUNG, AND 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

* COUNSEUNG SERVICES TO 
FACIUTATE THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO POST-SCHOOL 
EMPLOYMENT AND CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 



9 
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FUNDING 



1. SET-ASIDE FUNDS MAY BE USED ONLY 
FOR SUPPLEMENTAL OR ADDITIONAL 
STAFF, EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, AND 
SERVICES THAT ARE: 

* NOT PROVIDED TO OTHER 
VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 



ESSENTIAL FOR LEP STUDENTS TO 
PARTICIPATE AND SUCCEED 



2. FEDERAL FUNDS MAY PAY UP TO 50% OF 
THE EXCESS COST MATCHED BY THE 
LEA. 



3. FUNDING IS ALLOCATED TO EACH LEA 
ON A FORMULA BASED ON: 

* NUMBER OF ECONOMICALLY 

DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS IN LEA 



NUMBER OF LEP SERVED IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ri-£VIOUS YEAR 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND COALITIONS 

American Association for Adult and Continuing Education (AAACE) 
Suite 301 

1201 16th Street. NW 
Washington. DC 2003B 
202/822-7866 

American Vocational Association Spedal Needs Division (AVA/SND) 
1415 King Street 
Alexandria. VA 22314 
703/683-3111 

National Association for Bilingual Education (NABE) 
1201 16th Sti-eet. NW 
Washington. DC 20036 
202/822-7870 

National Association of Vocational EducaH 
Special Needs Personnel (NAVESNP) 
Eleanor Biccdiich. Pres. 
Center for Vocational Personnel Preparation 
Reschini House 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana. PA 1570w 
412/357-4434 

National Career Development Association (NCDA) 
59bd Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria. VA 22304 
301/461-5574 

National Coalition for Vocational Education for 

Limited English Speakers 
c/o Mary Alice Vogt 
Employment Training Center 
816 S. Walter Reed Drive 
Arlington. VA 22204 
703/486-2777 

Teachers of English to Speakers of 

Otiier Languages (TESOL) 
1118 22nd Street. NW 
Washington. DC 20037 
202/625-4569 
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l£P POPUUTION - MAJOR FINDINGS 



Limited English proficient (LEP) persons comprise a large and growinr segment 

Wrt^rL^ in^.^." '^^^^^ '° "'^ immigration and a higher than average 
Dirthrats among linguistic minorities. 

Enafei ^rh^"'^^! ^^^^"^ ^ "^"^'^ ^^^^^ ^ '^"9^^9« than 
(U S Censi^T^I^^^ represented about 23 million people as of 1980 

Although Spanish speakers represent nearly half of all non-Enolish 
^guage background persons. 52% speak nLerous other la^es 
(See Appendix A for language breakdown.) a y 

«f'^^^^^^^^ ^^'^ P«^^°"« vvere limited 
English proficient (LEP) and unable to benefit from an all English 

poSns '^"'P"'® ^-^^^ of the U.S. 

JSL«rn®i"°^??® Com^mission on Immigration demographers estimate that 
thf^Tl^h " "^^ '"^"^'9^^"*^ °"^«"«y entering 

ll^n'fme'riS ^^A^^a' ~ "^"^ 

^e^epo^.^^^^^^^^ °^ ^^^'^^^ -^"Sees. 

Additionally an estimated 4-12 million undocumented aliens reside in the 
u.b. The Council of Economic Advisors estimated that this figure was 
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* Birthrates among minorities is more than double that of white non- 
Hispanics. Projections indicate that the population of HIspanlcs and 
Asians - defined as Vietnamese.. Chinese. Filipino, Korean, Japanese, and 
Pacific Islanders - will inaease the most. 

I1ie great majority of limited English proficient (LEP) persons were bom in the 
U.S. or are naturalized citizens. 

* The grett majority of limited English proficient (LEP) persons were bom 
in the U.S. or are citizens. More specifically, less than 10% or 1.5 million 
LEP persons were not U.S. citizens In 1980. (see Appendix C.) 

* As a result of the legalization provisions of the new immigration law (called 
"amnesty provisions"), the numbers of naturalized citizens will Increase as 
will the legal Immigration of their immediate family members. 

* It is estimated that 1 to 1.5 million Immigrants will become legal residents 
as a result of these provisions. 

Minorities and immtgrants wHt comprise the largest share of new entrants Into 
the labor force between now and the year 2000. 

* NoR-whites will make up 29% of the new entrants into the labor force, 
which is twice their current share of the wort(force (Hudsor Institute 
1987). 

* Two-thirds or more of woricing age immigrants are likely to join the labor 
force (Hudson Institute, 1987). 

* Non-whrtes, women and Immigrants will make up more than five-sixths of 
the net additions to the workplace (Hudson Institute, 1987). 
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Minorities and immigrants are most heavily impacted by the changes in the labor 
market in which the fastest growing jobs will require the highest education and 
skills levels. 

* According to one study, among 21-25 year olds, only 25% of whites and 
less than 7% of Hispanics could decipher a bus schedule (NAEP. U.S. 
Dept. of Ed.). 

* In the last census only 21% of limited English speaking adults 25 years 
old and over were high school graduates compared to 69% for peisons 
who spoke only English (U.S. Census. 1980). 

* Black and Hispanics were 35% more likely to be employed in occupations 
projected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to bse the most empbyees 
between 1978 and 1990 (Hudson Institute, 1980). 

Limited English speaking adults are less successful in the labor market. 

* The unemptoyment rate of limited English speaking adults 16 years and 
over is almost twice that of the general population (U.S. Census, 1980). 

* The mean earnings in 1979 of limited English speaking females was 
$5,697 as compared to $7,418 for all females. For males the contrast is 
greater; limited English speakers earned $9,522 as compared to $15,845 
for other males (U.S. Census, 1980). 
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LOCAL LEP DATA 

To localize data on the LEP population In your community, obtain Information about the 
vocational needs of the LEP. Sources Include: 



1. 


Census 


2. 


Bilingual education statistics 


3. 


Employment statistics 


4. 


Human service statistics 


5. 


Local and state agencies 


6. 


Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) 


7. 


School District statistics 



Th^ 'ollowing questions may help identify what needs exist among LEP persons in the 
community (or service area): 

1. How many LEP persons live in the area? 

2. What languages do they speak? How many per language? 

3. What percentage of the LEP are unemployed or underemployed? 

4. What is the educational and vocational background of tiie LEP population? 
6. What programs now exist to offer vocational training to tiie LEP population? 
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KOREAN IMMIGRANT 

Km Sang Chul is a 48 year old Korean who has been in the U.S. for two yearB. 
insecurities due to continuous war have brought Mr. Kim to this country, seeking 
opportunities ar^d education for his children. He is well-educated but speaks broKen 
English with a heavy accent. 

In Korea, he was a banking executive, but novy can only find a job as a janitor or 
ass'^mblyman. He has problems linderstanding his supervisrr both because of the 
way he acts and the lar>guagd he speaks so rapidly. He has !ost the security and 
social prestige Ids old job offered him He finds that his income is not sufficient to 
care fcr his wife and four children, so his wife is forced to enter the labor market. 

She is able to find a better paying job as a bilingual teacher-aide. As she adapts to 
the American culture, her role as a woman cha^iges; she begins questioning Korean 
role expectations and begins asserting herself in the home. Her husband not only 
feels inadequate as a provider, but as a husband. He resents her changing ways and 
begins doubting her fidelity. 

He no longer knows how to cope as a parent. He can't even advise his children with 
regard to dating, career choices, college selection, adult life, or society and its values. 
The feelings of frustration and inadequacy lead to conflict between parent and child, 
sometimes ever *o abuse. 
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POUSH REFUGEE 

VIodek Filarski is a 30-year old Polish refugee who arrived in Chicago nine months 
ago with Ns wife and two small children. He was trained as an electrician in Poland, 
but his lack of English skills and unfamiliarity with some of the recent innovations in 
electronics has maae it impossible for him to work in his profession in this country. 

In order to support their family, both he and his wife have taken on jobs wh.^.i doni 
require much English. He works at n'ght in a factory where Polish is spoken, and his 
wife does cleaning work during the day. One relative and several new friends within 
the Polish community have helped with child cue in tinrss of cr'sis. VIodek doesn't 
understand why there aren't more free ocjucatlonal opportunities for him and his wife, 
and is becoming critical of "the American way of life." He feels that as a refugee, the 
U.S. owes him some security and a chance to make a gcod living. 
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MEXICAN-AMERICAN 

Esteban is a Mexican-American bom in a predominately Hispanic community in the U.S 
He is married to Ines, also a Mexican-American and they have 5 children. Estaban 
attended public school until age 16 without finishing the 9th grade. He speaks Spanisn 
preferably, but has good corrmand of oral English. 

At age 18 he started working in a local steel mill where his father and brothers already 
worked. He started as a laborer and eventually vtrorked himself up to assistant crane 
operator. He was laid off two years ago and has lived on compensation until it ran 
out six months ago. 

Esteban is vary concemec: that he will not find a job and that he will lose the few 
possessbns that he was able to acquire before he was laid off. Nevertheless, in the 
back of his mind he believes that he will be called back to work at the mill. 
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HMONG REFUGEE 



Moua Yang is a 3C year old Hmong refugee man. He is married and has six children, 
aged 1 1, 9, 5. 3, 2 and 4 months. He was a soldier in Laos for 5 years. He ^.lended 
school for 3 years. He and his family escaped Laos and stayed in refugee camps in 
Thailand for 5 years before coming to the U.S. two years go. For the last year, he 
has been working part-time as a janitor and attending ESL classes where he is enrolled 
in the beginning dass. 
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LEP IDENTIFICATION MODULE 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: Beyond Language 



OBJECTIVES . Participants will t>e able to: 
t) Define lirnltedEnglteh proficient 

idenMycornmonareasofneodorconflicttdrtheLEPpe^ 

eeeking emptoym^nt and tr^^ 
3) klemifythetypecrsaivfcMtEP persons rnigmneedt^ 

tothou.8.worlcplaca 



TIME: 
3&45mia 



QROUP$IZE: 
10-50 



PHYSICAL SETTINd: 
Theatre style or 
round tables 



EQUIPMENf: 
Newsprint or 
t)lacl(boafd 



MATERIALS: 

Solicitud de Empleo, H-1 

IHewiett Pacltard Employment Application, Vietnamese and 

English Versions, H-2 
LEP Population: Major Findings. TR-1 
Local LEP Oatd»TR-2 
Korean Immigrant, 
Polish Refugee, H-4 
Mexican-American, H-5 
Hmong Refugee, H-6 

PROCEDURE/SUQQESTED ACTIVITiES: 

* Ask participants to define an LEP person. Be su.e to Include: 1) non-naMve English 
speakers, ^ varying difficulty In speaking, reading, writing, and /or understai ding 
English, 3) inability to benefit fully from English only Instojcllon, and 4) *rom non-dominant 
American culture. 



Distribute one foreign language job applicatk>n fomo (either H-1 or H-^. Ask partk:lpants 
to Imagine that they are emptoyed at th*e firm but must now fill out the form. Explain due to 
budget cuts, their Jobs are In jeopa.dy. A few Indivk'uals will be selected for remaining jobs. 
Set serious tone, discourage talking among "appKcants". Allow 3-5 minutes. 

Ask how people felt while trying to complete applicatbn. Why couldnt they do the task? 
Ack individual volunteers to give 'responses to items on the application. Note culturc-^l 
differenctis: date, name order, nurvjerical system, educational systems, career options, 
and awareness. Concbjslon: problems of LEP not soley language-based. 

Discuss the national and local LPP population, TR-1 ,2. 

Distribute LEP profiles H-3,4.5,6, and ask participants to read them. These can be 
modified to reflect toCBi LEP populations. Task is to Identify the type of sen^ices each 
LEP would need to successfully transition to the worid of work In the U.S. 



Vstfiation 

* Dh^partkdpants into small grtxjps of 4-8 poisons lux^ 
analyzing ordy one L£P proffld. Have Mch Qnxip as 

* Elkdt response to LB* profiles. WHteansMm on new^jdm or blacl^^ 
oy need. Id. language, cuOuro, economk^ etc., e.g.: 

N9ed TypexirSeivice 



rOR ADOmONAL INFOFUyiATION: 

Conference Leader^ Guide for th e ACCESS Team Woifcghoft. p. m? 

Berry. D. W. and FekJmaa MA (1985). OvercominQ Obstadea to Fun Partteioatinn 

of Trainees In BVT Proorama. Us Angeles. CA: 

Evaluation, pisseminatlon and Assessment Center. Callfbmia State University. 

U)pe2.Valadez. J. ad. (1985). Immtarant Woricers and the Ameitean WbrkPteca: 
Thef|Qt99fy99g<H, Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, Vocational Education. 
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SQUCnUO OS £MP1S0 



CATOS FCHSOKAUS 



Apcl lidos 



P6CHA 



K^MsCltO ACTUAL 



ClUCAO 



.TAOO 



<C CE SSGURO SCCiAU 



NO. OS LiCSNCSA 0£ GUIAA 



E5TUV0 ALCUNA VEZ EMPI£aOO £N ESTA CQM^ANIA'' 



XAEi£ OE TRAS.V40 CCSeAOO 



TUBNO PHSFSnICO 

q a □ 

OlA TAACe N004e 



tfC'^osuPOuo OE este trabajo? 

PE<%ICCIC0 O AEFErtlOO POR UN Ef.lPt.fiAOO 



U ES PAAtENTE CE ALGUU EMfXSAOO CE ESTA COMPANIA ESCAI8A SU N0M6RE Y OSOAfiTAMENTO 



u«1do desMdo 



;»% CAEO OS EMEPQENCU M9TIPlCAfl A . 



OOMIOUO 



'^ELACldN 



fiOUCACICM 



ISAfi Y OrAECCldr^ CP LA ESwUSLA 



fiU PAII/^RIA 



Af40S OE ASrSTENClA 



FECHA OE ORADjAOdfT 



ESCuELA SSCUNCArllA 



iscue I a Prtpa ra tor i a 



;studIos Unkversitarios 



Dtros estudios 



SEGURIDAO 



S>00 UO CQt'^lC * C CE U.N CPlMES? 

Si 0 UC a SI CCNTEHTA £1. LLENE 1 0 StGUENTE. 



PEOiA 



LOCALICAO 



MOTIVO 



S&MTENCIA 



SALUO 



SSTATURA 



PESO 



Ha recibido tratamiento o cstaog jntepno en el hospital pgr EiNferwecao sssu'' 



St a NO o St contesta Si. explicue 



FECHA 0illLT:MO EXAMEN Mc.'DiCO. 



HA TENIOO ALGliN ACCtOENTE EN SU TnAeAjC Si □ NO D 
SI CONTESTA SL EMPLIGUC 
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Chi niw-tn Swt* Cl«r«. 5301 Sttytns Crttk Blvd., Santa Clara, U. 95050? ^fa wo^li 246-4ajO 



„ , » . BON XIN VlfC 

Htwlttt-Packard chu tnldng tfo c0 h^l bihh tfng va tit ea m ngudl xin vl5c dfu Sude difi) 

linh XI h8l: 

(Ha Chi: 



$5 4161 thoal sa'aifa thoil A tiMn 1*1 (nig c2n) 



Tin Uiie ai b3n *mq ii H Mm 



"3 



San ai tijn9 xin s'ae d t# chOa? b Co eaChiiii Ntu eo, 9fa «m ^mv 

Ban da 1« »1fc vdl HP dnia? cs a oOiOa .Hu eo', Ota di tt h S^- 

Ton nrA« n»«i W eon df.laii v1|« d'diy: Ufa h i l &A' 

Ban d^^Mfe ^jl ttillii don W eMi nfa7: " 

. II edng din Hoo ky, xin .«i tin ioo^ tMig hAK: 

Ban ed b1 kl^t tAl dal hiMi dn^i?; a Ca' enoiAiariOii <»! h» ^ 



Baj cd bf kXt tAl d«1 hiMi ehi<B7: a Co' alOiSng. Niu eo. xin gSn^tJ^TigrTrvr^rnr 
iwimg M Mt t^i truDc dcy UMng io«i tnTnguJ^ dn vl|e kiio^ aATxot thuo nudn 



I 

§' 



Oil' dahh dlii, vA afit lAh v<le: 

6lX?*Td^' B*liCHUYaM6N OW Si/ OICH VU 

a Vljc'^liy.td', sCd Uil' vlin a Lo vft llfi a «1ln ta* a An ninh 

22^ i^u4- CiM«l«IC alC . loal Uiae 

aOil dUkl^n sBao trfjeifn n«h1 Lo«1 khae Loal kha'e 

Loal khde Loal kha'e * 

K^ra loal caHg »1f€ dit bitt ffb^ thi'ch khi nang eua ban trong la^h v«/e da d^h 

SlfS "^^•,.^^*'J5!^ "* 3irv1<eTlulc hlon eteg vile ai B^nTln 1* hay - 
Kiiongr a Zi oXhfing. 



™« «y, — phut tnng b1 d1> vtwi ban nAg al b4n co:' 

Nrfy noe vaA phcn^ e« thIV ed thl* xil' dung " 



J _w ^ dung 

. ^ . khing elfi huiii 1uy<n thia 

Auyan pnidj/ (thai thaic ^'Iclin 



|v2ng con iS* chl' Idp cull cung «i bfn df hqe qua. L^ I 2 3 4 5 6 7 B 9 10 II X2 
ITjn'tnldng (ki!«ig kl'Tning hpc) Ma Bitt Mlh^ge^ehlfih Ngfy ^ Bing^cfp' 



^;''9 dliu gf kha'e m ban mSn chung tdl biSt thia vi'b^n? 



'^ iBINH CHUNG CAP BXC Cu5i' CUNG N6AY RdF QU^H -flOl 



Nhiing nhl^ vt| va si/ hufn luyfh quan trpng nhat cua b^n khi d' trong quih ail: (ki'ca 
nhung tnidhg da thtc hqe) . 
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Qiti nhin h1«i t^l ho<c Ly do 
QUI kha: thai vKc: 
chf: — - - 


/ / 


* -- 




Tiunn pno' nto o^ng ^ 21? 
B1«n thoal : , c2d trAi: 






(Hi' si vungj So** 
^'* f«fli vu ok bin: ^ 


awT Uiil: thdi viSc: 


/ / 


i 


so oudftg 


W6i thoai: — — — - 






(r» to vung> ij' Cip tn'n: 


uiu mun ni«n ^i hoic [TTo 

flu*- Uid: thai vKc: 


Ii^ifc^^ati 

/ / 




W SuUAg 


THann pno' riM b«i9 . iio ~ 
Bita ttio«1: Cia tnh: 


sstw 

// 




(Mi'jffvunj) SJ' 
Nhlfi vu OM ban: 


Hpt trong nJHijj vifc at HP VNAcyM ^ mliit. If liin lac vd'l diJ nhin ca cut b«n. 
Qmq tbi co thS.11tfi.Uc v^l dw ntian hitn U1 cut btn khdna? ca Mdc ca Khaia 
TRONfi, KKOAte CHUA.7R0H6 OUdI B^Y. XIII UtT kTbA NSiO'l « TmI NH^xr vI'hTC vS^J KINH 

JOfJ^^ ??R^f ^ WM: (eUllG SHI tS NHUhG Jisjdi CCN Hojt alulSiS« 
^'^■^ 50 IHOAI - UAH - 5?H " 




fit IHUAI flAM • j?M 




WU 9dN NAY si fflONG HQM TAT NEU NGtldl XIN Vlfc CI/A 6qC BOAN O/dl B^Y VA" KY TEN: 

sJ.hilu bitl cut tol. Toi hitu rinq nhiAig tin t;/c Si si M <SS\ tu^ng cho su oh31 kiiir 
hang Htwlttt-Packtrd. 


ciifKY 'Nisi-/ 




NHAH XET dIa van PHONG TUYE'N NGt/dl 
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H-2.2 



• 



JIT HtASf09LLOuTeo»m,mLy 
HEWLETT M PACKARD mco$0un^mjCAnoi^CAM»ioruMoeauo. 



EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION 



iOMI: UiHllMyf»yM>^ 



WwiMtt im u i w ■wpii n i Hiirtw^ Ljinli>«>#:^ 



Sh»tU). Day I*** ^^^^^ Owo 



oxcULASTOiiAOicoMKffrto-aiMt 1 s a 4 • • y • f 10 II 19 mi* i a s « 



Is tfwt anvMti ilw Y«y vMuM IBM ys 19 luww «iM v«mI 



YouriiiMilfiMnMtfiititsaiiitrakiiiif diiHfif MTv^ ll« 



3 
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H-2.3 





LIST Previous JOBS STAATINO WITH YQUff PffCSlNT OR MOST 3CC3NT ONI. PL£ASf OCSCAlSf DUTIES AS COM- 




PLITtLY AS S^ACf ALLOWS* 
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If! npiovwoni wptm H m mntm ym» ^mk vnpiovonu 
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\fi THI iFACI liLOW ftSASt UST WISONAL UmOlCtS WHO CAN COMMf NT ON YOUR COUCATIONAL 0 R JOS 
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OK 


^lUTf 0 iXf IRIINCt: (00 NOT OIVI RILATtVfS OR YOUR IMnAYIRS USTtO AaOVf) 
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THIS APf LICAT: 1$ NOT COMPLETI UNTIL THf IKSLLOWINO STATCMCNT HAS BSSN RSAO ANO SIGMSO: 
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1 egntt. thu «U of ei« mfonnition fumnM on chit term « toM. compiti, «nd eofrict to ch« btti ol mv tinewt«d9c* > undtntmd 
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vnat luch infoniMtiOA it lutoiMt to nni'mitiom bv Howlifi<^Mliard. 
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CMPtOYMINT 0FFIC6 COMMENTS 



TR-1 



LEP POPUUTION - MAJOR FINDINGS 



populsrttons """^ °""P'^ ^-10* of Ihe U.S. 

Xi^p^^s.'l.trsl^ °' ^«'.B31 -usees, 

AAlitionally an estimated 4-12 million undocumented aliens reside in the 
(Hudson hs«tute,'«l87) *™"9*' '980s 
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2. 



3. 



TR-1.1 

Birthrates amor« minorilies is more than double that of wWte nor^ 

JJI. He'^r^'^r,^* P«^«« (la, persons were bom m the 

c "^"^i* 'i""*" English proficient (LFP) persons were bom 
». fte U.S. or are citizens. More specilically. less than 1CX or 1 5 mlfon 
LfcP persons were not U.S. citizens in 19M. (see AppelSixaj 

rS^^*''"'"*; inTeSas 
wil the legal migration of their immediate toily members. 

Ita'^lS!^ ' *° '^"'^ 'eaal residents 

as a result of these provisions. 

Minorities and immigrants will comprise the largest share of new entrants Into 
the labor force between now and the year 2000. 

Non-whftes will make up 29% of the new entrants into the labor force 
^ch ,s tw.ce their current share of the workforce (Hudson InsSS^.' 

f^XsonTS^^^^^^ - *° i-" t^^e 'abor 

thr;!^ Ihhv immigrants will make up more than five-sixths of 

the net additions to the wor Mace (Hudson Institute. 1987). 
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TR-1 .2 



Minorities and immigrants are most heavily impacted by the changes In the labor 
marl<et in which the fastest growing Jobs will require the highest education and 
skills levels. 

* According to one study, among 21-25 year olds, only 25% of whites and 
less than 7% of Hispanics could decipher a bus schedule (NAEP. U S 
Dept. of Ed.). 

* In the last census only 21% c. limiteo English speaking adults 25 years 
old and over were high school graduates compared to 69% for persons 
who spoke only English (U.S. Census, 1980). 

* Black and Hispanics were 35% more likely to be employed In occupatfons 
projected by the Bureau of Labor Statlstrcs to toss the most employees 
between 1978 and 1990 (Hudson Institute, 1980). 

Limited English speaking adults are less successful in the labor market. 

* The unemployment rate of limited English speaking adults 16 years and 
over is almost twice that of the genera! population (U.S. Census. 1980). 

* The mean earnings in 1979 of limited English speaking females was 
$5,697 as compared to $7,418 for all females. For males the contrast is 
greater: limited English speakers earned $9,522 as compared to $15,845 
for other males (U.S. Census. 1980). 
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• TR-2 



LOCAL LEP DATA 

To localize data on the LEP population in your community, obtain information about the 
vocational needs of the LEP. Sources include: 

1 . Census 

2. Bilingual education statistics 

3. Employment statistics 

4. Human service statistics 

5. Local and state agencies 

6. Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) 

7. School District statistics 

The following questions may help identify what needs exist among LtP persons in the 
community (or service area): 

1. How many LEP persons live in the area? 

2. What languages do they speak? How many per language? 

3. What percentage of the LEP are unemployed or underemployed? 

4. What is ihe educational and vocational bacl<gfo»jnd of the LEP population? 

5. What programs now exist to offer vocational training to the LEP population? 




H-3 

KOREAN IMMIGRANT 

Kim Sang Chul is a 48 year old Korean who has been In the U.S. for two years. 
Insecurities due to continuous war have brought Mr. Kim to this country, seeking 
opportunities and education for his children. He is well-educated but speaks broken 
English with a heavy accent. 

In Korea, he was a banking executive, but now can only find a job as a janitor or 
assenr.blyman. He has problems understanding his supervisor both because of the 
way he acts and the language he speaks so rapidly. He has lost the security and 
social prestige his old job offered him. He finds Jhai his income is not sufficient to 
care for his wife and four children, so his wife is forced to enter the labor market. 

She is able to find a better paying job as a bilingual teacher-aide. As she adapts to 
the American culture, her role as a woman changes: she begins questioning Korean 
role expectations and begins asserting herself in the home. Her husband not only 
feels inadequate as a provider, but as a husband. He resents her changing ways and 
begins doubting her fidelity. 

He no longer knows how to cope as a parent. He can't even advise his children with 
regard to dating, career choices, college selection, adult life, or society and its values. 
The feelings of frustration and inadequacy lead to conflict between parent and child, 
sometimes even to abuse. 
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H-4 



POUSH REFUGEE 

Vlodek Filarski is a 30-year old Polish refugee who arrived in Chicago nine months 
ago with his wife and two small children. He was trained as an electrician in Poland, 
but his lack of English skills and unfamiliarity with some of the recent innovations in 
electronics has made it impossible for him to work in his profession in this counfy. 

In order to support their family, both he and his wife have taken on jobs which don't 
require much English. He works at night in a factory where Polish is spoken, and his 
wife does cleaning work during the day. One relative and several new friends withii. 
the Polish community have helped with child care in times of crisis. Vlodek doesnt 
understand why there aren't more free educational opportunities for him and his wife, 
and is becoming critical of "the American way of life." He feels that as a refugee, the 
U.S. owes Mm some security and a chance to make a good living. 
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MEXICAN-AMERICAN 



Loceban is a Mexican-American bom in a prectominately Hispanic cxsmmunity in the U.S. 
He is married to Ines. also a Mexican-American and they have 5 children. Estaban 
attended public school until age 16 without finishing the 9th grade. He speaks Spanish 
preferably, but has good command of oral English. 

At age 18 he started working in a local steel mili where his father and brothers already 
worked. He started as a laborer and eventually worked himself up to assistant aane 
operator. Ho was laid off two years ago and has lived on compensation until ft ran 
out six months ago. 

Esteban is very concerned that he will not find a job and that he will lose the few 
possessions that he was able to acquire before he was laid off. Nevertheless, in the 
back of his mind he believes that he will be called back to work at the mill. 
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H-6 



HMONG REFUGEE 



Moua Yang is a 30 year old Hmong reiug«e man. He is married and has six children, 
aged 1 1 . 9. 5. 3. 2 and 4 months. He was a soldier in Laos .or 5 years. He attended 
school for 3 years. He and his family escaped Laos and stayed in refugee camps in 
Thailand for 5 years before coming to the U.S. two years ago. For the last year, he 
has been working part-time as a janitor and attending ESL classes where he is enrolled 
in the beginnirig class. 
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LEP IDENTIFICATION MODULE 




NAMEOFACTIVrr^: Identifying LEPs 



OBJECTIVES - Participants will be at)le to: 

1) Define limited English proficient (LEP). 

2) List a minimum of 5 activities to identify LEP students. 

3) Give implications for training of various student performance levels. 



Limited English Proficient, 0-1 

Basic Skill Areas - Language, 0-2 

Identification Activities, 0-3 

Identification of LEP Students, TR-1 

Project ACCESS Student Refen^al Form, H-1 

Student Performance Levels, Abbrev. Version, H-2 

Student Peiformance Level Document, TR 2 

SPL Benefits, 0-4 

Implications of SPLs, 0-5 

MELT Videotape 

Interpret SPL of a Refugee, 0-6 

SPL Video Worksheet and Answer Sheet, H-3 



PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIViTIES: 

* Ask participants what 'LEP' stands for. Elicit limited English proficiency and write it on 
transparency. Identify other tenns wnich are used in participants' programs, e.g. ESL 
(English as a Second language) or bilingual. Clarify differences. 

* Display 0-1 and review the legal definition of LEP, 

* Show 0-2 and discuss methods of identifying LEP students. (Refer to TR-1 for information 
to discuss). Distribute H-1. 

^ Ask participants which of thr identification activities would be ^he most appropriate for their 
programs. 

* Summarise the basic skilll areas and elicit examples of language problems of LEP students 
in vocational training and employment (0-3). 

* Explain that to properly place and r3rve LEP persons in vocational educational program? 
it is important to know tneir level of English proficiency and its impact on services. 



TIME. 
60*75 MIN. 



GROUP SIZE: 
10-25 . 



PHYSICAL SETTING: 
Theatre Style 



EQUIPMENT: 
Overhead Projector 
VCR -1/2- or 3/4' 



MATERIALS: 



Pass out H-2 and indicate these are standardized definitions of language proficiency 
developed for refugee programs. (Refer to TR-2 for more infomiation) 



PROCEDURE/SUQQESTEOACnvmES: (Cont) 

Explain the benefits to BVT program for using these definitions. 0-4. 

Describe some implications for training with students at different proficiency levels. 0-5. 

* imroduce the MELT videotapa Tea participants that they will be viewing a tape vi^ichha^ 
LEP students talking in an inten/hw. D(plainthefbrmatO-6. 

* Pass out H-3 and explain the directions. Play the MELT videotape. (Mal(6 sure the video Is ready 
to start with thb initial student interview.) 

Variation 

If the group is large, divide oarticipants into smaller groups, and: 

* Ask group members to discuss the vkteo and devek)p a consensus list of problerris and ratings. 

If the group is composed of ESL teachers, introduce the complete SPL tape and have participants discuss 
the SPL of each student 

(Student #1 - SPL II, Student #2 - SPL III, Student #3 - SPL VQ 



FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

Cordova. R. and Phalps, A.L (1982). Identificatton. Assessmerrt and Educatton Programs: A Handbook of 
Procedures. Technkiues. and Resources. Macomb, IL; Currk:ulum Publk^ons Clearinghouse, Western 
Illinois University. 

Lopez-Valadez, J. and DeHesus, P. (1982). Vocational Programming for the LEP: Common Concerns 
aid Solutions. Macomb, IL: Curriculum Publications Cleaminghouse, Western Illinois University. 
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0-1 

LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT 



LIMITED-ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS ARE STUDENTS WHO: 

WERE NOT BORN IN THE UNITED STATES, OR WHOSE 
NATIVE LANGUAGE IS A LANGUAGE OTHER THAN 
ENGLISH: 

COME FROM ENVIRONMENTS WHERE A LANGUAGE 
OTHER THAN ENGLISH IS DOMINANT; 

ARE AMERICAN INDIAN OR ALASKAN NATIVE AND WHO 
COME FROM ENVIRONMENTS WHERE A LANGUAGE 
OTHER THAN ENGLISH HAS HAD A SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 
ON THEIR LEVEL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY; 

AND 

BY REASON THEREOF, HAVE SUFFICIENr DIFFICULTY 
SPEAKING, READING, Vv.llTING. OR UNDERSTANDING THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS TO DEi>JY SUCH INDIVIDUALS 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN SUCCESSFULLY IN 
CLASSROOMS WHERE THE LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION 
IS ENGLISH OR TO PARTICIPATE FULLY IN OUR SOCIETY. 



0-2 



IDENTIFICATION ACTIVITIES 



1. REVIEW LOCAL SCHOOL BILINGUAL CENSUS DATA 



2. REVIEW ESL ENROLLMENTS 



3. REVIEW STUDENTS' CUMULATIVE RECORDS 



4. INTERVIEW THE STUDENT FORMALLY 



5. SURVEY KEY PEOPLE 



6. OBSERVE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



7. SCREEN STUDENT AT TIME OF REGISTRATION 



Identification and Assessment of LEP Students in Vocational Education. A Handbook 
of Procedures. Techniques and Resources. Rosmary Cordova. 
Springfield: Illinois Stat^ Board of Education, 1982. 



0-3 



BASIC SKILL AREAS - LANGUAGE 



LISTENING 



SPEAKING 



PRONUNCIATION 



READING 



WRITING 
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IDENTIFICATION OF LEP STUDENTS 



TR-1 



The Identification of limited English proficiency (LEP) students could occur at several 
points: prior to the student's actual participation in the vocational course, or during 
the first two to three weeks of student partidpatbn, or self-identification by student or 
during reciiiitment of students into a vocational program (adult and community college 
level). Since law requires tl'tat LEP learners be identified and provided services 
appropriate to their needs, and the State Vocational Department may require certain 
identification from the education district in order to reimburse the district for serving 
students with limited English proficiency, your administrator may ask you to justify the 
number of LEP students presently enrolled in your program. In addition, you w ^ed 
information on the general LEP population characterstics (e.9., number of LEP stuu«iits. 
languages spoken, English proficiency, vocational interest) in ordar to design support 
services needed, develop resources, design placement criteria, and refer LEP students 
for assessment and services. Therefore, you may want to consider the followipg 
suggested activities to help you in the identification of LEP students: 

Review local public school bilingual census data. (Appropriate for high school.) 

Review ESL enrollments. (Appropriate for high school and community college.) 

Review the student's cumulative record. (Appropriate for high school and 
community college.) 

Informal interview with student. (Appropriate for high school and community 
college.) 

Survey key people, such as previous teachers, parents, counselors, and the 
student being considered. (Appropriate for high school and coinmunity college.) 

Direct observation of student perfcmance. (Appropriate for high school ^nd 
community college.) 

Screen student at registratior . (Appropriate for high school and community 
college.) 

While each approach and procedure is treated separately in this section, in actual 
practice, a combination of strategies should be used in identifying an LEP student or 
poDulation. 

Identification and Assessment of LEP Students in Vocational Edupation. A Handbook 
of Procedures. Techniques and Resources . |^osemary Cordova. 
Springfield: Illinois State Board of Education, 1982. 



A. 




C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
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PROJECT ACCESS 

BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
STUDENT REFERRAL FORM 

STUDEN TS NAME 

DIVISION 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSE 
TEACHER 



REASON FOR REFERRAL 
CHECK APPROPRIATE BOX BELOW 

I I Student understands little to no instaiction in English. 

I I Student understands instructions but cannot respond in English to questions. 

I I Student has difficulty with concepts of the lessons due to language interference. 

I I Student has difficulty with basic reading materials of the course. 

I I Student has difficulty with the terminology of the subject matter. 

I I Student is hesitant to participate in class activities due to language interference. 
Other: 

PLEASE CIRCLE ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: 

Level 1 : The individual does not speak, understand, or write English but may know a few 
words or expressions. 

Level 2: The individual understands simple sentences in English, especially if spoken 
slowly, but does not speak English, except isolated words or expressions. 

Level 3: The individual speaks and understands English with hesitancy and difficulty. 
With effort and help, the student can carry on a conversation in English, 
understand at least parts of lessons, and follow simple directions. 

Level 4: Tl*.e individual speaks and understands English without apparent difficulty but 
displays low achievement indicating some language or cultural interference 
with learning. 

From: Project ACCESS 
Juarez High School 
Chicago. Il 

er|c so 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE LEVELS- ABBREVIATED VERSION 



X 



NO ABIUTY WHATSOEVER 



1 * rUNCTKDflS MW^MAUY 
IFATAUMIENGUdK 


* CAN mnOM ONLY ROUTINE 

ENTRY-LEVEL JOeS THAT DO NOT 
REQUIRE ORAL COMMUNICATION 
AND IN WHK^H ALL TASKS CAN 
Se EASILY DEMONSTRATED. 


* A NATIVE ENQUSH SPEAKER 

USED TO DEAUNQ WITH UMTTED 
ENQUSH SPEAKERS CAN RARELY 
COMMUNKI^ATE WTTH A PERSON 
AT THIS LEVEL EXCEPT 
THROUGH QE8TURES. 


ft * FUNCnoWS IN A VEW 
tnffTEDWAYM 
SmJATIONS RELATED TO 
IMMEIMTE NEEDS. 


• CAN HANDLE ONLY ROUTINE 
ENTHY-LEVa. JOBS THAT DO 
NOT REQUIRE ORAL COMMUNt- 
ANO IN WHK»1 ALL TASKS CAN 
EASlY DEMONSTRATED. 


• A NATIVE ENQUSH SPEAKER 

USED TO DEAUNQ WITH UMTTED 
UMTTED ENQUSH SPEAKERS 
Wia HAVE QREAT DIFFKXJLTY 
C0MMUNK:ATINQ WTTH A 
PERSON AT THIS LEVEL 


Ill « FUNCTIONS Wrm SOME 
DIFFICULTY IN SIT* 
, tMTlONSReiATeOTO 


CAN HANDLE ENTRY-LEVEL 
JOBS THAT INVOLVE ONLY 
THE MOST BASC ORAL 

^AJMMUTR^/AIIIJri AIMU IN WHICM 

All TASKS CAN BE DEMON- 
STRATEa 


* A NATIVE ENQUSH SPEAKER 

USED TO DEAUNQ WTTH UMTTED 
ENQUSH SPEAKERS WILL HAVE 

WITH A PERSON AT THIS LEVEL 


IV * CAN SATISFY BASIC 
SURVr/AL NEEDS AND 
A FEW VERY ROUTINE 
SOCIAL DEMANDS. 


• CAN HANDLE ENTRY-LEva 
JOBS THAT INVOLVE SOME 
SIMPLE ORAL C0MMUNK:ATK}N 
BUT IN WHK»4 TASKS CAN 
CAN ALSO BE DEMONSTRATED. 


* A NATIVE ENQUSH SPEAKER 
SPEAKER USED TO DEAUNQ 
WITH LIMTTED ENQUSH 
SPEAKERS WILL HAVE 
OIFFK)ULTYCOMMUN- 
ICATINQ WTTH A PERSON 
AT THIS LEVEL 


V * " '^'^"hiiliS^'feAliki 

NEEDS AND SOME 
LIMITED 8C»iAL 
DEMANDS. 


dAfi^^ANbU^ Jo^Af^bJbft 

JOO TRAINING THAT INVOLVE 
FOLLOWINQ SIMPLE ORAL AND 
VERV BASIC WRITTEN IN- 
STRUCTIONS BUT IN WHICH 
AU TASKS CAN ALSO BE 
DEMONSTRATED. 


USED TO DEAUNQ WTTH UMTTED 
ENQUSH SPEAKERS WILL HAVE 
SOME DtFFKmv COMMUN- 
K^ATINQ WTTH A PERSON AT 
THIS LEVEL 









LU 
LU 



CO 
LU 
QC 

tii 
o 

tb 

cc 
u. 
O 
UJ 

o 



UJ 

O 

LU 

O 
CC 
D 



lU 

o 



LU 
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VI • CAN SATISFY MOST SURVIVAL 
NEEDS AND UMTED SOCIAL 
DEMANDS. 


* CA:4 HANDLE JOBS AND JOB 
TRXININQ THAT INVOLVE 
FOUOWiMQ SIMPLE ORAL 
f^V INSTRUCTWNS 
AND DUv RAMS. 


* A NATIVE ENQUSH SPEAKER 

NOr USED TO DEAUNQ WITH UMfTH) 
ENQUSH SPEAKERS Wia BE ABLE 
TO COMMUNCATE WITH A PERSON 
ATTHS LEVa ON FAMUAR TOPICS 
BUT WITH DIFFKnjLTY AND SOME 
EFFORT^ 


VH * CAN SATISFY ^JEEDS t JD 

nouriNE WORK AND SOCIAL 
DEMANDa 


• CAN HANDLE WORK THAT 

INVOLVES rOaOWINQ ORAL 
AND SAMPLE WRfTTEN 
INSThUCTK>NS IN FAMILIAR 
AND SOME UNFAMILIAR 

srrtATKm 


• A NATIVE ENQUSH SPEAKER 

NOT USED TO DEAUNQ WITH U4TH> 
imfiH ^'M^UOS C^^ QENsmy 
COMMi ^ifEWrrHAPERSONAT 
THIS Ll cL ON FAMNJAR TOPICS. 


VW • CAN PARTiaPATE t^FECTIVELY 
IN SOCIAL AND FAMNJAR WORK 
SITUATiONS. 




* A NATIVE ENraUSH SPEAKER 

NOT USED TO l€ALJNQ WnH UMTH} 
ENGLISH SPEAKERS CAN 
C0MMUNK:ATEWr7HAPERS0NAT 
THSlfVELONALMOSTALLTOPICa 


K • CAN PARTICIPATE FLUENTLY 

AND ACCURATELY IN PRACTICAU 
SOCIAL AND WORK SfTUATIONa 




• A NATIVE ENQUSH SPEAKER 

NOT USED TO DEAUNQ UMIH) 
ENQUSH SPEAKERS CAN 
KXMMMXK EASIYV^ A PBOON 
AT THIS LEVEL 


X • AilLnY EQUAL TO THAV OF r, 
NATIVE ENGLISH SPEAKER OF 
THE SAME SOnaECONOMC 
LEVEL 
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TR-2 



THE STUDENT PERFORMANCE LEVELS DOCUMENT 

The SPL document is a set c1 riescriptions stating what saxlents should be al>leto accomplish with their 
language skills ten differerit jevels. £:tch level Is descri)ed in ternis of a student's Bsterdng, speaking, 
reading, and writing skis; dtOH^ to communteate v^th a native speaker and readiness for empk>yment. 
The descriptions do not rely on technical language and are hence compirehensible t)y non-ESl 
professtonals. 

The levels' doscriptions are more detatod in Levels l-VII than in Vlll-X because tower levels arc more 
frequently found in refugee programs. Although informatton relating to Levels Vlll-X may not be * 
immediateiy relevant to senrtee provMere, It is importart to emphasize the fact that refugees who t 
mached an SPL Vil have not reached their ful potential as language Furthermore, as refu^ 

and immigrants move out of ELT/MELT programs, ft is desirable that there is a descriptton of k/vels thai 
relate to higher levels of emptoyment and mora advanced training. 

For levels of piTformance, the descripttons are organized as folows: a statement of general language 
abifty; and dascripttons of student profkdency in each of the four ski areas - Gstening, comprehenston, 
oral communteatkA reading, and writing. 

The General Language Abity Section contains three parts: 

1. A brief summary of student's functkmal proftoiency in English. 

Z A general statement describing the type of empk>yment-reiated tasks and situattons a 
student might be able to handle. 

3. A staterDent describing the extent to whk:h a native Engbh speaker might be able to 
communicate with a person at each level* 

Ustening Comprehenskm descrtoes a student's ability to understand spoken rii^v with refe ence to 
rate of speech, need for repetkton, and extent and complexity of materiaL 

Oral Communicatton desc :bes a student's ability to speak EngBsh with reference to vocabulary, 
grammatteal structure, fluerx:y, extent and comple)dty of material, and spontaneity of expresstoa 

Beading describes a student's abiGty to recognize and read riiaterial ranging from nuinbe<s and letters 
to whole words, phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. 

Gtobal Pronuncjttton Rating Scale 

A separate rating scale for pronunciatton foflows the SPL document. The rating scale includes three 
gtobal ratings describing a student's general pronunciatton teveL The ratings are: 

3 - readily understandabto 

2 - generafly understandable, but occastonaHy incomprehensibie 
1 ~ frequently incomprehenstole 
Source: Mainstream Englsh Language Training Project, Offtoe of Refugee Resettlement, 1985. 
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SPL BENEFITS 



1. DESCRIBE PROFICIENCY OF STUDENTS ENTERING 
AND EXITING A BVT PROGRAM. 



2. DESCRIBE THE GROWTH OF LANGUAGE PRORCIENCY 
OF STUDENTS WITHIN BVT PROGRAMS. 



3. ARTICULATE BVT PROGRAM OUTCOMES. 



4. FACIUTATE INFORMATION EXCHANGE IN REFERRING 
STUDENTS TO BVT PROGRAMS. 



5. ASSIS1 BVT JOB DEVELOPERS IN PLACING STUDENTS 
IN JOBS. 
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IMPUCATIONS Or SPLs FOR BVT PROGRAMS 



STUDENTS 



LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION 



SUPPORT SERVICES 



SPL O-ll 



Native lang^jage 



Bilingual assistance 
in class 

Bilingual materials 
inteiisive VESL 
instruction 



SPL III -r; 



Native language 
English limited to 
simple descriptions 



Bilingual assistance 
in class 

Bilingual materials 
Materials written in 
very simplified English 
VESL instmction 



SiPL IV-V-VI 



Simplified English 
Native language for 
complex concepts as 
necessary 



Materials written in 
simplified English 
Limited bilingual 
assistance as 
necessary 



SPL VI + 



English 



Very limited bii ngual 
assistance only as 
necessary 
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INTERPRET THE SPU OF A REFUGEE. 

MELT RESOURCE PACKAGE 
RANCHO SANTIAGO COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT REFUGEE PROJECT 

VIDEOTAPE FORMAT 



ERIC 



SECTION 1 

1. HELLO. (STUDENT RESPONSE) 
Z HOW ARE YOU TODAY? 

a MY NAME IS CINDY RANB. CAN YOU TELL ME YOUR NAME PLEASE? 

4. AND WHERE ARE YOU FROM? 

5. WHEN DID^COMETOTHEUNnH) STATES? 
& DIDYOUf JDY ENGLISH IN A REFUGEE CAMP? 

7. HOW LON^j HAVE YOU STUDIED ENGLISH HERE IN THE REFUGEE PROJECT? 
SECTION U 

STUDENT DESCRIBES PICTURE OF A MINOR TRAFFIC ACODENT. 
SECTION HI 

PLEASETELLMESOMETHINGABOUTYOURSELF. YOU MAY USE THE UST OF 
WORDS P.ELOW TO HELP YOU. 

I. lAME 

Z WHERE LIVE 
2 WHERE FROM 
4. HOW OLD 

& WHEN CAME TO U.S. 

6. WHY 

7. FAMILY 

MARRIED SINGLE 
CHILDREN 

MOTHER FATHER 

SISTERS BROTHERS 
a JOB (WORK EXPERIENCE) 
a SCHOOUNG JOBTT^ING 
10. WHAT YOU UKE 

II. WHAT YOU DO 
1Z LEARNING ENGLJSH 

ia PLANS FOR ONE YEAR FROM NOW 

SECTION IV 

1. WHAT WNO OF WORK WOULD YOU UKE TO DO HERE IN THE UNITED 
STATES? 

Z DO YOU HAVE ANY EXPERIENCE IN THAT RELD? 
a DO YOU HAVETTWISPORrATION? 

4. HOW FAR DO YOU LIVE FROM HERE? 

5. WHEN YOl/ LOOK FOR A JOB, WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN A 
PAKTTCULARSHIFn 

& HOWS YOUR ENGLISH? 

7. WHAT DOES ET^L STAND FOR? 



MAINSTREAM ENGUSH LANGUAGE TRAJh 'NG ASSISTANCE RESOURCE PACKAGE, 
OFFICE OF REFUGEE RESbrUEMENT. 
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WATCH THE VIDEO TAPE. 

WHAT LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES DO THE STUDENTS HAVE? 
TO WHAT DEGREE IS COM^IUNICATION POSSIBLE? 
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STUDENT 



LANGUAGE DIFFCULTY 



LEVEL OF 
COMMUNICATION 



Student One 



Student Two 



With great 
difficulty 

With some 
difficulty 

With little 
difficulty 

With no 
difficulty 



With great 
difficulty 

With some 
difficulty 



Student Three 



With little 
difp;ulty 

With no 
difficult^' 



With great 
difficulty 
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With 3ome 
difficult. 

With little 
difficulty 

With no 
difficulty 



WATCH THE VIDEO TAPE. 

WHAT LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES DO THE STUDENTS HAVE? 
TO WHAT DEGREE IS COMMUNICATION POSSIBLE? 



STUDENT 



LANGUAGE DIFFCULT/ 



H-3.1 

ANSWER KEY 



LEVEL OF 
COMMUNICATION 



Student One 



Student Two 



Understands only very basic questions - 
(Whats your name? Where are you from?) 
Utterances are oversized phrases. 

Reads simple words. 

No fluency. 



UndersiBf ids basic questions. 
Some grammar. 

Utterances contain new information. 



With great 
difficulty 

With some 
difficulty 

With little 
difficulty 

With no 
difficulty 



With great 
difficulty 

With some 
difficulty 

.Vith little 
difficulty 

With no 
difficulty 



Student Three 



Understands questions which have new 

vocabulary. 

Speaks fluently \a some hesitation. 
Has knowledge of basic grammar, but still 
makes grammatical mistakes. 



With great 
difficulty 



With some 
difficulty 



With little 
difficulty 



With no 
( ■'ficulty 



LEP ASSESSMEr^ MODULE 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Testing Language 



OBJECTIVES - Part''lpants will be able to: 

1 ) Identify areas of language assessment. 

2) Identify the language skills measured by pattlcular tests. 

3) Evaluate which types of language tests an appropriate for indivldua programs. 



TIME 
75-90 min. 



GROUP SIZE: 
10-30 



r 



0 



PHYSICAL SETTING 
Theatre Style 



EQUIPMENl': 
Blackboard or 
newsprint, overhead 
projector 



wlATERIALS: 
Reasons for testing, 0-1 
Language Areas, 0-2 
Language Skills Worksheet H-1 
Language Skills Aa<;wer Sheet TR-i 
Bask: English Skills Test, TR-2 and 0-3 thru 0-6 
BVOPT Test, TR-3 and 0-7 thru 0-1 0 
Locally Developed Tests, 0-1 1 thru 0-1 5 
Native Language Assessment, TR-4 

Testing Resource, H-2, and Language Proficiency Descriptions, H-3 
PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITES: 

* Introduce participants to the reasons for language testing, 0-1 

* Ask participants to identify the L^guage needs of their students boih when they enter 
and when they exit vocational pi ograms. 

* Ask participants to bralnstonr the language skill areas which can be measured. 
Note responses and summarize t>y displaying 0-2. 

* Ask participants to list the language test used in their programs. 

* Pass out H-1 . Briefly t plain the following tests, showing transparencies, and ask 
participants to identify the language skills measured. Review answers after each test, 
TR-1. 

1) The B.E.S.T. (Basic English Skills Test) is a competency-based ES:. 
test. It has two sections - a Core Section which measures listening, 
communication and fluency skills and a Literacy Section which measures 
reading and writing skills, it is used as a proficiency test in some 
vocational programs, TR-2. 

0-3 shows the areas asse'ised by the Core Section 
0-4 Question 24 assesses listening. 

0-5 Question 40 assesses grammatical accuracy and 42 measures flupncy. 
0-6 is a fonti which students complete and measures basic literacy. 




SI 



PROCEDURE/eUQQESTEDACTIVmES: (Co^.) 



2. The BVOPT (Bilingual Vocational Oral Proficiency Test) was especially developed to measure 
language proficiency of students entering vocational training prcgrams CrR<3). 
0-7 measures students' atMlitiesto answer common questions, subtost 1. 
0-8 has student explain what they see in the picture, subtest 2. 
0-9 has student repeat an interview situation which uses spoken sentences, subtest 3. 

0- 1 0 has students listen to in&tnJcuons and perfonn the tasks. 

a locally devek^pou test 

a) 'Oil Change Steps' measures reading comprehension, 0-1 1 « 

b) Troubleshooting' measures listening, 0-12. 

c) CtozB test measures reading skills and grammar. 0*13 and 0-14. 
4 *MachineTooi Fundamentais* measure vocabuiary, 0-15. 

Variatton 

1- iave copies of y,t\ef language tests available. Divkie partteipants into small groups of 3-5 
people and have them review each test and kJentify what each measures. 

* Brieffy discuss assessment of native language, lecturette tr 4. 

* Divide participants into 3 groups. Referring again to 0-1 , have each group develop a testing plan 
including which types of tests should be given and at which phases, for the type of vocational 
program assigned to their grouo: 

Group 1) A mainstream vocational program in vi lich lectures and 

textbooks are used in instrution. 
Group 2) A hands-on vocatk)nal program to prepare for semi-skilled jobs. 
Group 3) A bilingual vocational training program whk:h includes an ESL 

component 

* Ask one member of each group to report results. 

* Summarize by stressing that test appropriateness can only be determined by needs 
of students in local programs. Pass out H-2. Testing Resource, and H-3, Language 
Proficiency Descriptions. 

Explain that the tatter can be used to assess oral English skills on the basis of 
informal interviews with L£P persons. 



FOt^ ADDmOf^, INFORMATION: 

Hamayan, E.V., elal (1985). Assessment of Lanauaae Minoritv Students^ A Handbook for 
Educators. Arlington Heights JL Illinois Resource Center. 

Hartley, N. etal(1980). Assessment of Basic Vocatlor>a!-related Skills . Greeljy,CO: University 
of Northern Colorado. 

Manges, P.A. and Seifer, N.A. (1983). Lanouaoe Assessment for United Enolish Soeakers in 
Vocattonal Programs. Phoenix, AZ: Arizona State Department of Educatton, Vocational 
Instruction'lii Access Untt. 

Terdy, D. (1981). Testing Insrniments and Procedures for Adult English as a Second Unouaoe . 
Arlington Heights, lU: Statewkto ESL/AE Sen^ Center, Northwest Educational Cooperative, 
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REASON FOR TESTING 



STUDENT SELECTION/PLACEMENT 



DETERMINATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
GOALii AND NEEDED SUPPORT SERVICES 



DOCUMENTATION OF ACHIEVEMENT 
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LANGUAGE AREAS 

d 

LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 

SPEAKING 

READING 

WRITING 

VOCABULARY 

GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY 

FLUENCY 

PRONUNCIATION 
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T- UNGUAGE SKILLS WORKSHEET 

I 

I 



YOU WILL SEE EXCERPTS FROM SOME ENQUSH TESTS. 
INDICATE THE SKILLS WHICH THE TESTS MEASURE. 



Teste 


Ustermg 
CsmptehenskMi 


Speaking 


Reading 


Writing 


Vocabulary 


Grammatical 
Accuracy 


Fluency 


Pfonunciacioti . 


S.ES.T 


















B,V.O,P.t 


















't)! Change Step$* 


















Troubleshootliig* 


















CLOZE 


















'Machine Tool 
Fundamentals* 
















> 



So 
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LANGUAGE SKILLS WORKSHEET 



YOU WILL SEE EXCERPTS FROM SOME ENGLISH TFSTS. 
INDICATE THE SKILLS WHICH THE TESTS MEASURE. 



Answer Key 



Tests 


Listening 
Comprehension 


Speaking 


Reading 


Writing 


Vocabulary 


Grammatical 
Accuracy 


Fkjency 


Pronunciatlbn 


B.E.SX 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


B.V.OP.T. 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


"OR Change Steps" 






X 












"Troubleshooting" 


X 




X 




V / 








CLOZE 






X 




X 


X 






•Machine Tool 
Fundamentals" 




1 






X 
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BASIC ENGLISH SKILLS TEST 
I. OVERVIEW 



During the latter part of the 1970's, new non-academic English as a Second Language (ESI) cun^icula 
for adults were developed using a competency4)ased model Text materials soon foilov;ed which 
included tasks for demonstrating mastery of individual competencies, but a standardized criterion- 
referenced test was not avalat}le to com(^ment the curricula and the texts. The Basic English Sl<tlls 
Test ^.E.&T.) now cortipletes that curriculum devetopr^ient effort. 

The B.ES.T. is a test of elementary istening and comprehension, speal(ing, reading, and writing, 
intended for use with Hmired-EngSsh-speaking eduKs for whom infomiation on the attainment of basic 
functional language skils is needed. The test consists of two secttons: a Core sectton and a Literacy 
SkOls soctioa 

The Core sectk>n is an irxlivkJuall/ administered face-to-face inten^iew reqdring about 10-15 minutes per 
examinee. It inckxtes a series of simulated real-life listening comprehension and spealcing taslcs, such 
as teNng time, asking for directions handling verba' tenm for money, and conversing sociaUy at a 
simple level Also inckxled is a reading task (recognitton of a senes of slight words) and writing task 
(completk)n of a short btographical data form) which together sen/e as a screening device to identify 
examinees for whom the Literacy SIcMs sectk)n wouki t>e appropriate. 

The Literacy SldHs Sectk>n, which may t>e administered either indivkJually or on a group t>asis, presents 
a variety of reading taslcs ranging from recogrftring dates on the calendar and understarxling food and 
ctothing labels to reading bulletin announcements arxi newspaper ads. Writing tasks range from 
addressing an envetope and writing a rent check to filling out an appKcatton form and writing a short 
passage on a btographteal topk:. Testing time for tfie Literacy SIcills sectk>n is one hour. 

The B.E.S.T. is designed to provkJe useful informatton in three bask: areas: 

(1) evaluating the extent and nature of students' English language proficiency on entry level into 
language training courses, for purposes of appropriate class placement and/or planning of 
indivkJuaHzed learning activftiss best suited to a given student; 

(2) d^emiining the p^ress of indivMual students, or the class as a whole, in devek)ping functtonal 
proficiency in English with respect to the types of "sun/ival" and pre-vocational language-sue 
situatk>ns represented in the test; 

(3) provkiing diagnostk^ feedbacl( concerning students' acquisition or iack of acquisitk>n of each of 
the particular language use tasl(S included in the test (for example, telling time, dealing with 
money, etc.) This informatk>n may be used for overall course planning arKl/or indivkiual remedial 
instruaton. 

Although the B.E.S.T is not intended a& a placement or achievement test for vocatk>nal training courses 
taught whoiV or primarily ki English, It can sen/e as a screening devk:e in that students who do not 
perfonn at a very high level on ttie tasks represented in the B.E.S.T. woub not be expected to have 
sufficient lariguage proficiency to profit from most English-medium vocational training courses. 



Baste English Skills Tes^ Center for Applied Linguisttes, 1984. 
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BASIC ENGLISH SKILLS TEST • CORE SECTION SCORE SHEET 



^fam• 



TMdngSite 



Date ofTest 
Examiner 



Scora Summary: Listening Comprehensioa Pronunciation 

Communication [~j Reading / Writing 

Fluency 

Total 



ill 



1 2 3 

o 





0 


1 


2 3 




0 


I 


2 3 










p. 3 








LNaint? 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


10. Five-fifteen 




A 












11. What ^imtl 


□ 


LJ 


u 


2.SpeU? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


















12. Five-forty*&ve? 








3. When from? 


□ 


□ 


a 


13. Go to bed? 








U 






□ 


□ 


u 


4.WIienleave? 


(—1 


u 


p.* 






















S. How long? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14. What question? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. Language? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


p.6 








7. Do you like^? 


o 


o 


O O 


IS.Tumriglit^. 




A 












16.Tumleft^ 


A 


A 












17. Building on 








p.2 








rights 


A 


A 




8. Where...peopIe? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


18. What street..? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9.What..doing? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


19. 8th Street? 


□ 


□ 


□ 










20.1fg^t lost... 


□ 


□ 


□ 










21.What...say? 


O 


O 


o o 



^ Basic English Tq^. Center for Applied Unguistics 1984 
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Procedure 



Test Questions 



Response 



Score 







0 


1 2 


Point to tho man in tho picture. 










''In a supormarfcot.** 


22. □ 


□ c 


Ho v^onts to buy somo applos, but 

dooon't Icnow how much ttioy 
oesL 








23. What quostion could ho ask? 


*'How much ara thoyr 


23. □ 


□ C 


Put tho throo dollar bMa and chango (two 
quartors, t^o dimoo, two nickola, (bur 
ponnios— S3.84 total) in front of tho ox- 
aminoo. Plaeo ooo coin of oac/i cfononma- 
tfon /bco upmdttm oft' ars tea down. 








Point to tho apploa that tho man 

la holding. 








24 Thooo apploa coat 35 canta oach. 
Show mo how much monoy ho 
nooda for ono applo. Thoy'rt 35 
oonta oach. 


choosts eorroct amount 


24. A 


A 


25. Show mo a quarter. 


points 


25. A 


A 



SUBTOTAL 



AD 



ERJC 



Basic English Skills Test. Center for Applied Unguistice, 1964 
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ProMduni 



Test Questions 



Score 



PoM to t»M pfetim Of tlM aoddifiL 






0 


1 


2 3 


St. WMt do yw tfiMc happMMd? 


oxpioins 




38.0 


o 


O 0 


M. What w« ttity do iMxt? 


oxploino 




39. 0 


o 


O 0 


Point to iho drivor. 












40« Hour do tfUMc ho fools? 


"Upiot" 

"JVorrtod." 

"Sad.** 




40. □ 


□ 


□ 


Ckioition 40 lo hlofitionaly dHllcu^ 
fcihouidoictttroqMootlof doftncottoii 
Irofii ttio oxoiiiinoo* 












41* In yovr oollinotloiif 

olMHild ttio drivor bo doomod 
oocountotolo? 


"1 don't undorstond/* 
"Ploaso ropoat'* 


• 


41. □ 


□ 


□ 


Point to tho dfivof. 












Do ytiu Hiinlc ho woo wrong? 


"Yot/No." 










42.Why?/WhynoC? 


oxplains 




42.0 


o 


O 0 



SUBTOTAL 



□o 



Basic English Skills Test . Center for Applied Unguistics, 1984. 
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Name 
Address 




Signed 


Date 



B.E.S.T. FORM D, CORE 



Q Basic English Skills Test . Center for Applied Unguistlcs. 1984. 
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II Administration of the BVOPT 



1 Purpose of T««t 

11m BiBniBal Vocitionl Oiil Proflcency Test 
(BVOPT) it a ttst of Batfih iaii|aa|B piofidncy for 
tdtdtt whoM iiitfv« Iiii^tfi b not Engl!^ 
ditigtcd to BWi Mu w itcepclfv (Ssteniiii) tnd 
pitKbictht (iqpakiiii) Enfttdi lin^^ 
MifUnil tpc^foml triinfag. Both fpaJbulary ind 
la&gittiestxuctQmitaedkdioteitaMiiuIa^ 
dajHCHtar w of EagfidL Gnat em has been tikei^ 
tMvmwt anum that laafUfe stnictitm m 
ia the eontext of vocational education bistouctlon. 
Pttrthexmoie, emy iiaimuticil stmcture in th^ 
waa dnvm ftom actual lanfuafe of instntction in 
vocational education. 



TR-3 



Hie BVOPT Is to be used to screen persons for 
enroUment fatto a bflingual vocational training pro* 
Snnit and to d^tennine the gain in EngBsH languags 
piofidancjf achieved during the training progiam. The 
test is des^tned to be hulhidually adminiitexed. It has 
two alternate equivaient foms (Form A and Form B) 
that are to be used for pro- and post-t:«st purposes. 
Results of the pretest win be used to plan an appro* 
piiate EngOsh languafB program for the trainee, aiul 
the post-test wiU show how much En|^ the trains 
has learned hi the proiranL 



IMPORTANT 



Test administnton for the BUInguiI 
Voatioaal Oral Proficiency Test must be 
litente in Entfidi as well u have native or 
neaMudve proficiency bi English. Admini- 
atraton should also be aUe to give explanations 
and directions hi the student's nadve language 



to reduce tension and ftustratiom Though no 
special training is needed for test administtation« 
administraton should be thoroughly familiar 
with the BVOPT before attempting to ^ 
the test A care Ad examination of the test 
padeage is of the utmost importance. 



Subtest 1 — Question/Answer (Form A) 



Inatnictlona 

• This subtest is in die form of an oral bterview. 
The examinee is asked to respond to a series of 
questioiis bi sn appropriate and undexstandable 
manner. A series of photopaphs will be used hi 
this subtest to elicit responses. Have the appro- 
priate set of photographs available for the form 
bein| ^ven. 

• (3ntlwAr30Mf5!cDrrJtecoftf, record the date, 
the time the subtest starts and the time the 
subtest is finished. Enter a total time for the 
subtest by subtracting the starting time from tiM 
finishing timsr. 

• When a question refen to a photograph, maice 
sure the afipropriate photograph is being used. 
Also mske sure that the examinee has a dear 
view of the photognph. 

• Each item may be repeated once. After the 
examinee answers each question, whether ov not 
the answer is complete and/or appropriate, ask 
the next question. 



Npte: It is possible that in responding to one item 
the examinee may also snswer subsequent items. 



in these cases the test adndniitrator should score 
the response only for the item ghren. 

For items where the examinee has i;iiren the 
answer previously, the' test administntor win ask 
the question again. 



• ibipormn/; Items (quesdons) must be read 
exactly sa written; they must not be translated or 
explained hi the natire language. Also* the exami- 
nee should recehre no prompting hi die native 
bnguage. Only die histructions may be given in 
the native language. 

• /mpoitsnr^'Discontfanieadmuusteringdiis subtest 
if the examinee misses as many u 4 of the fint S 
itema or as many as 6 of the first 8 items. Go on 
10 admintster Subtest 2: OptFMnded Interriew. 

• /mpoitunr.* Responses for this subtest must be 
scored immediately following each question. 

• Score eocftmponre on me Peisonal Score Record 
Of the examinee responds. Scming eriteiia: 

I Appropriate and understandable 

0 ^ Inappropriate, unintelligible, no response 
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Subtest 2 — Open-ended Interview (Form A) 

TR-3.1 



Instructions 

• Tlitt purpose ofths section is to let a 4-5 minute 
nmple of the examinee's ^eedu 

• It is expected that the examinee win be able to 
provide this by ceactt::! to the photopaphs 
ihown. Bbwever, it it posribie that the examinee 
win have ififBcuIty fetting started or continuing 
at some point tefoie the complete sample is 
collected. 

• Ptompts an provided to hdp the test admini- 
strator obtain the sample. The prompts do not 
ha^ 9 to be fivstt wont-foiHeord nw presented 
hi the order shren here. 

• bi addition, the test adnrinistntor should fed free 
to make up bis/her own prompts aa long as they 
relate to the topic hi the pictures. 

• Ftompts should be liven only when needed* 

• Be sure Form A^PoSoe Series photognphs» are 
being used. 

• This subtest does not have a stop criterion. 



0 /i'V^''^^ Responses for this subtest win nof 
be scored bnmediately following eudi question. 
This subtest win be scored after adminbteriiis 
the entire subtest. 

• Rate the examinee as low, medium or hi|^ 

Low: U 2, or 3 * Little or no Engffsh; 

one or two"Word responses; 
speech Is slowed^ strained. 

Med: 4, 5, or 6 Speaks En^ish with some 

difBadty ; responds in complete 
sbnple sentences but may con- 
tain gnmmatical enois. 

High: 7, 8 or 9 « Speaks English with no 

difScutty; speech is fluent; 
responds in complete 
^grammatical sentences 



Subtest 3 — Elicited Imitation (Form A) 



Instructions 

• This subtest consists ofa series of sentences. The 
examinee is asked to repeat each sentence. 

• Answeranyquestions the examinee asks on/y for 
the sample item. 

• When the practice procedure is iiicecsr/li/^ 
completedt continue with the set of items. 

• Read each sentence once. Have the examinee 
repeat the sentence. Each item nay be repeated 
once if requested. 

• Important: Items (questions) must be read 
exactly u written; they must not be translated or 
explained In the native language. Abo, the 
examinee should receive no prompting in the 
native language. Only the instructions may be 
given in the native language. 



Important: Discontinue administering this subtest 
if the examinee misses as many u 4 of the first 5 
items or u many as 6 of the first 8 items. 

important: Stop tiie testing session^ do not 
administer Subtest 4 if both Subtefjr 1 and 3 
have been discontinued for examinee. 

bnportant: Responses for this subtest must be 
scored Immediately foOowing each item. 

Scora tach response on the if ersonal Score 
Record as the axaminea rtsponds. Scoring criteria: 

1 Perfect meaning or imperfect response that 
retains meaning ^ 

0 « Meaning lost, uninteiUgible, no response 
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Subtest 4 — Imperatives (Form A) 



TR-3.2 



Instructions 

• In this subtest the examinee win be asked to 
pcrfonn a series of actions. 

• Prior to the subtest prepare the matetials using 
the foUowing layout: 

1 Put the pencS on one side of the table. 

2 Pat the box containing the three ^) cups and 
three (3) places on the other side of the table. 
B«akB sure that oniy die objects for Fonn A 
(cups and plates) are in the box. 




O 

Test Adininistracor 

• Answer any questions the examinee asks. 

• When the practice procedure is axetssfiiUy 
completed, condnue with the set of items. 

• Read eadi sentence once. Each item may be 
rep«ited once, if requested. 



• IHfipofrA^rr For aO items that are marked with an 
laterisk (*), if the examinee responds incorrectly 
or does not respond, score appropriately then 
arrange die o^'eets (cups and pbtes) correct^. 
Care should be taken not to embarrass or inhibit 
the examinee. For example, after an inconeet 
response, anange the objects eotrectty, saying, 
"Now let's try another one." 

• /^npoRffli^ Items (qwSidons) must be read 
exactly as written; they must not be translated 
or explained in the native language. Also, the 
exvninee should receive no prompting in the 
native language. Only die instructions may be 
given ia dw native language. 

• btponant: Responses for this subtest must be 
scored immediately foOowing each item. 

• AnporittRr: Discontinue this subtest if examicse 
misses as many as 4 of die first 5 Items. 

• Seon taek mponu on tkt searing shut as tkt 
manint nsponds.Sconn% criteria: 

Y - Comet response 

N •> Incorrect response 

0 ~ No response 
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READ TO EXAMINEE 

(Giv9 the follov/ing instructions in the examinee's native language) 

My name is (test administrator's name) . 

I am going to ask ycu soma questions in English. Please answer in a complete 
sentence In English. 

I will ask each question once. If you want me to repeat the question, tell me. I will 
repeat the question if you ask me. 

If you do not understand the question, tsll me and we will go to the next questioa 
Remember, answer in complete sentences in English. 
Do you understand what you have to do? 

(VVa/f for Mam/nae's r§spons^) 

(Aepaaf instructions if nBC9MV/.) 



Remember Alt /fama must b9 rBSd in English axacf// as writtan and the examinee is to 
respond in English. 

1 What ia your nama? 

2 Whtra do you live? 

3 How long have you lived (there?) .(here?) 

4 At about what time did you get here today? 

5 How did you get here? 

[Okcontinv If exMminee has nu*ssed4 i tarns ormerd) 

6 What kind of Job training do you want? • 

7 When could you atart training? 

8 How many hours a week could you come to school? 

[OiMtaatinya if axaminaa has missad 6 hams or mora, ) 



. {Give the following instructions in the examinee s native language.) 

Now, I am going to show you some pictures that teil a stOf>' and will ask seme 
questions about them. 

(Repeat instnjctions V necessary) 
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READ TO EXAMINEE 



(G/Ve the following instructions in the examinee's native language.) 



In thi3 $ec:!oa Tm going to read some sentences. You wilt *epeat each sentence. 
P!ease wait until I finish each sentencef before you repeat it If you ask, I will read 
the sentence agaia Lefs practice first 

(Repeat instructions if necessary.) 



Rememter. All items must bfi read in English exactly as written and the examinee is to 
respond in English. 

3 Fu it 

O C leck your toois. 
O Put it here; 

0 Ycu have to use it 

Do you understand what you have to do? 

[Wait for examinee's, response,) 

1 cannot answer any questions after we begirt 
Lefs begin. 

1 Get that brush over there. 

2 K% not that one 

3 Be careful not to drop It 

4 Those boards are too long. 



{OiSContitfM if9xamin9^ has misssd^ itsms or morm] 

6 Use this saw to cut the boards. 

7 He just finished painting the door. 

8 The paint on ihe door is still wet 

{DiseontiitM if examinee has misssd 6 items or mere,) 

9 Put a -Wet Painr sign on the docn 
10 Dent burn yourself on the ovea 



Cut then shorter so they will fit 



e 




ProfiCjgnCY Tpst Admlnlstratnr'g ^^^yo^ Resource 

>n Peninsula. 1979. 
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{Point to photograph: Police Series A8) 

• What Is this woman doing? 

• Why Is she putting a ticket on the car? 

• {Point to periling patrol vehicle) What does the woman use this for? 




{Point to photograph: Police Series A9) 

• What happened In this picture? 

• Why Is the man holding his knee? 

• What is the policeman asking the men? 

• Where do the police need to take the man? 



BHing^al Vo^mionfl! Oral Proficiency Tftst.Administrfft^r''' Mf^nv-nt 
Development institute. Melton Peninsula/l979 
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0-1 0 

6 Point to the cup at the end of the row. 
ie? Make a raw of plates under the row of cups. • * * 

(MMk9 sun that cups and plates are in two parallel rows with 
the plates nearest the examinee,) 



^ ^ ^ 



8 Point to the plate below the cup on your left 

9 Show me the cup above the ptate on your left and put the cup back. 

10 Put the (niddle cup inside the box 

11 Put a plate t)etween the cups. 

1 2 Point to the plate below the right cup. 

13 Take the cup from the box and place the cup on the middle plate 

14 Put a cup on top of each plate. 

(Ma/ce sun that th§ pairs an In a raw.) 

1 5 Take the middle plate and the cup to your left and hand both of them to me. 
(Keep the cup and p/afa) 

1 6 Take the plate on the left and the cup on your right and hand hoth of them to 
me 

{Kaap tha cup and plate.) 

17 Place the iast cup md plate !nside the box 

18 Pf'move the cup and plate from the box and place them on the table 
(P/dce the cups and plants you have on the table) 

19 -Put Vne cups in the box one at a time and put the box beside yoa 

20 Give me the box and one of the plates. 



Bilingual Vocational Oral Proficiency Test - Administrator's Manual , Resource 
^ Oevelopment Institute, Melton Peninsula. 1979. 
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READ AND ANSWER 

OIL CHANGE STEPS 
1 . Raise and support the car. 




Put a drain pan under the engine. 


3. 


Find the drain plug on the engine oil pan. 


4. 


Use socket wrench or box wrench to loosen the drain plug by turning 
it counter clockwise. 


5. 


Put the pan under the plug and remove plug. 


NOTE: Be careful. Hot engine oil can cause severe burns. 


6. 


After draining f^e oil, install the drain plug, dispose of the waste oil. 


7. 


Lower the car. 


8. 


Fill the crankcase with the proper amount of oil. 


9. 


Run the engine and check for leaks. 



1. Protect your hands from burns when draining oil. 

a) dirty b)hot c)cold d) expensive 

2. Two wrenches that perform the same job are a socket wrench and a . 

a) pan wrench b) box wrench c) pulmber^ wrench d) oil wrench 

■ 

3. Used oil should be . 

a) re used b) disposed of c) filtered d) saved 

4. Fill the crankcase with of oil. 

a) 4 quarts b) 5 quarts c) 6 quarts d) the correct amount 

5. The oil will if the drain plug is not put back in. 

a) get hot b) get thick c) level d) leak out 

Assessment Test 

. Bilingual Access Program 1 1 1 

Elgin CC-BgialL 
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EXkERCISE 2: TROUBLESHOOTING 



(Listen) Troubleshooting 

In oxyacetylene welding the torch sometimes starts to sn^^p or pop while welding. It 
may even go out. When this happens, the flame may be backfiring. Backfiring is 
caused by touching the tip against the work, overheating the tip. or using inconrect 
pressures. Another problem is flashback. When this happens, there is a shrill his or 
squeal. If either a backfire or a flashback happens, stop the welding, shut off the 
valves, and make the necessary corrections. 

(Answer-Choice) 

1. When the flame snaps or pops, it is 

a) lighting b) backing c) backfiring d) firing 



2. This can happen when the touches the work. 

a) flame b) tip c) metal d) welder 



This can also happen when the are used. 

a) correct b) incorrect c) pres5ures d) pressure 
pressures pressures regulators 



4. A shrill hiss or squeal signals a 



a) backfire b) flash c) flashback d) backflash 



5. If either happens, the welder should 



a) run b) keep going c) yell for help d) stop 

Vocational English as a Second Language 
Elgin Community College 

Bilingual Access Program • Elgin. IL « . 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 



Administrative Procedures: 

Introduce the test. 'You are going to take a reading test. This passage is 
about the rules and procedures at a factory. Read the passage and guess 
what words fit in the blanks. Writs the words. You have 30 minutes to com- 
plete the test." 

This test can also be given in an individual or group setting. 
Scoring 



Evaluate the words in the passage. Accept the correct words or any 
synonyms which make sense. 



0-44% - Correct 


Material is too hard. 

Simplified reading materials need to be developed, 
and used for reading instruction. 


44-53% - Correct 


Material can be read but only with instruction. 




Client needs practice in reading materials 




written at this level. 


53% - Correct 


Material is adequate for independent reading. 
Client can read such materials in an 
individualized setting. 



Northwest Educational Cooperative, L. Mrowicki. 1985. 
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COMPANY PROCEDURES 
READ THE PASSAGE AND FILL-IN THE BLANKS 



ce and Tardiness 



Every time you are absent or late, work is delayed, interrupted, or stewed down. Persor^ with irregular 
attendance cannot be relied upon. they will not be 



or given the chance 



work overtime. They 



be the first 



to 



lakJ-off 9nd may be 



within one-haV hour 



in advance with your 



AH absences shoukJ be 

In case of illness emergency, you must call 



your shift begins. 



supen^isor 



Smoking 
Smoking 



An empk>yee 

procedure. 

areas, they may 



_ be permitted only in the 
the plant. 



in unauthorized areas win 



smoking privileges are abused 



ctesed off to smoking. 



_, snack area, and office 



subject to disciplinary 
designated 



Emptovee Safety 

Sectton three 

Since 




we want to remind 

* do anything which kx)ks 

yourself or others; 

* Doni any machinery or equipment 

you don't understand. 

* Report ^ ^ acckJent or injury to your 

* Report any conditton _ 
to your supervisor. 



IF YOU 



this handLw jk concerns specif fc 

and accfdent preventfon are^ 

of four of the important general safety rules 



rules and regulations. 



it may be unsafe- 



may be malfuncttoning or. 
_ immediately. 



procedure whteh may be. 



YOURSELF WHILE WORKING, YOU 



TELL YOUR 



SUPERVISOR IMMEDIATELY. THE INSURANCE WILL NOT ACCEPT OR PAY FOR DELAYED CLAIMS. 
Northwest Educsrttonal Cooperative, L. Mrowtokl 1985. 
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A. t bolt 

B* « nail 

C« « nut 

0. « screw 



13. 



A. a bolt 

B. a screw 

C. a nut 
0« a nail 



14. 



A. a bolt 

B. a nail 

C. a nut 
0. a slot 




IS. 



A. a slot 

B. a hole 

C. a curve 
0. a dent 
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A. even 

B. dented 

C. smooth 
Q« brokert 




J7, 



A. « groove 

B. « hole 

C. a dent 

D. a slot 
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Machine Tool Fundamentals 
Technical English Test 

Waubonsee CC - Sugar Grove, IL ^ _ 
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NATIVE LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT 



Since some support services as well as instructional and 
testing materials may be provided in the student's native 
language, it is also important to determine how proficient or 
literate a student is in the student's home language. 
Unfortunately, formal instruments are not available for all 
languages. If a formal test is unavailable or impractical, given 
the purpose for which the information is sought, informal 
strategies such as structured interviews, writing samples, Cloze 
exercises, and short reading comprehension tests can yield 
basic information. 

As a starting point, answers to the following questions will yield 
some clues as to native language proficiency: 

* How many years of formalized schooling has the student 
completed in the native language? 

* What is the level of educational attainment of the 
student's parents? 

* Does the student read materials written in the student's 
native language? What type? 

* Does the student have any training or work experience 
in the native language? 

It will be necessary to recruit the assistance of an adult or 
older student who is proficient in the target language and can 
communicate in English. It is not recommended that the 
student's relatives conduct the assessment because their 
evaluations are often too subjective. 

Vocational Assessment of Secondary Special Needs Students 

Illinois State Board of Education. 1989 
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BASIC SXCLLS 
LANGUAGE 
(Engish Second LangMige) 













MWOPRIATEFOn 


REPOflTMG OF SCORES 




• 

INSTRUMENT 


AG&GRAOE 
LEVEL 


1 

1 


1 

< 

i 


Approx. 
Adrnii 
Tine 


usewiTU 

LMITEDENGLISH- 

PROFICIENT 
(LEP) STUDENTS 


Pereentie 


1' 

£ -1 


§ 
1 


AOOmONAL INFORMATION 


BiileErysish Skis Test (BEST) 


High School 
loAduls 


X 


X 


15-25 mhiiet 


X 




X 


X 


Ll&racy Section can bo grotp adcninktefed. The remainder of 
lett must be admHslered Indivldualy. 


Basic Invertory ol Natural Language 

(BIND 


Grades K-12 




X 


10*15 mhies 


X 


X 




X 


Avalable f« attesting Engbh and native language proficiency. 
Computer tcorhg avalable lor 19 languages 


Blhgual Oral Language Tests (BOLT) 


Grades 4-12 




X 


Tmimies 


X 






X 


Aiabbleh Spanish 


BIngual Vocational Oral Proildency 
Tist(BVOP) 


Hidh School 
to Adult 




X 


45 mhies 


X 




X 


X 


Spectficaly designed lor vocational ptacemert saeening. 
Appropriate Ipr low prolidency only 


Comprehensive English Language Toil 


HI(^Schoo( 
to Adult 


• 

X 


X 


Stestsedioni 
30-45 rnhJes 
each 


1 

X 


X 




X 


For Narmedhte to advanced LEP Huderts. 
Reqiirei leracyhEnj^ 


Engbh As A Second Language Oral 
Assessmeni 


High School 
to Adult 






• 

a-ISinhiet 


X 




X 


X 
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VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF SECONOARY 8PECML NEEDS 8TUDE|i|. H SMe Bowd of Edueetton, 1968. 
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BASIC SKILLS 
LANGUAGE 
(Engbh Second Language) 



MSTRUMENT 



AGBGRAOE 
LEVEL 



I 



I 



III 



APPROPRIATE FOR 

USE WITH 
LIMITEDBfGLISH- 

PROFICIENT 
(LEP) STUDENTS 



REPORTING OF SCORES 



I 



§ 
I 



ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Englth Languag* Skh AiMtimefl h 
aRaadngConleil^LSA) 



HtghSdMol 
loAdii 



30mhiet 



ProvUei a lonn for each ol Ihre proHdency fovdi 



llyhOralMonrlew 



Gr«dai7lo 
MA 



Language Attettmenl Battery (LAB) 



Level 1: t l 
Levels: 35 
Levels: %% 
Level 4: % \l 



4iU)lestt 

I2linkiiie$ 

each 



Aiteitet Gn{^ and Spankh profldency. 

AvaUblehSpvUi 

Reqifreileracy 



Language Attetsmerl Scaiei (LAS) 



Level 1: K>5 
Levels: %M 



20mtndet 



Atteiiei &)glsh and Spanish pf ofldency 



Middgiii Test ol Englsh Language 
Proildency 



High School 
toAdul 



^SmhUlei 



Equates tcorei to colege placemert 
Requkei leracy 
Designed lor use vrlli NcnnedUle and advanced LEP ihidert 
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CVI 

d 
I 

X 



BASIC SKILLS 
LANQUAGE 



MSTRUMEKT 



AOETORAOE 
LEVa 



I 
I 



USE WITH 
LiilTEO-ENQUSH- 

raonccNCY 
MnsTuoeni 



REPOHrMQ OF SCORES 



I 

i 



ADOmONALMFOmiATION 



4MSahi« 
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Aninit Ens^A mI SfMidipfollctancy 



1:22 
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Appendix D 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY DESCRIPTIONS 



Aoctflt 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

fi. 

a«nvrar 

t. 



a 

4. 

5. 
6. 

V 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 



PronundaMon fr«qii«ntly unintaigibk 

FroqiMfit gtpt trrort and a vary hMvy aooant miiktno urHarttandIng dNHcult raquiring fraquant rapelHioa 

*Foraigff aooani IM raquiraa oonoanlralad Ittaning; miapron jndatfon laadlng to oocaaionirf mtoundaratanding and appvant errors :n 
grammar or vocabulary. 

Si4a>ad °fora^ aocant aiKl oooaalonal rniapronunoialiont which do not Intarfara vMith ur>dar«tar>ding. 

No corwpicuoua miaprorumdaiiona for a chM of that aga laval but would not ba takan for a natlva apaakar. 

NatlMa pronunciation, with no Iraoa of toraignT aooant 

Qrammar almoat aniraly Inaccurata cxoapt In common phrasac. 

Conatant arrora ahowing control c4 vary law major pattarna, ralativa to a nalfva apaakar of that aga laval and frcquanlfy prevanting 
communlca«oa m / f- y 

Fraquant arrora ahcwing lack of control c4 aoma major pattarna and cauaing mora mtaundarttiindlng than would ba axpactad for a native 
apaakar of that aga lavai 

Occasionai arrora ahowing Imparfact control of aoma pattarna but no waaknaaa that cauaas miaundaratanding. 
Faw arrora. with no pattarna d faBura, but ati lacking fuM control ovar grammar that f« axpactad of that aga. 

No mora than two arrora during tha Intarviaw. othar than thoaa typical of a child of tha aanrw aga who ia a nathw tpookar of that language. 



Ruenoy 

^ 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



Vocabulary Inadaquala for avan tha aimpiatt convartation. 
Vocabulary Imltad to basic partonal and aurvlval araaa (tima. food. famKy. ate.) 

Choica of worda aomalimaa mora Inaccurata than would ba axpactad of a nallva apaakar of tha aama aga. and Imltatlona of vocabulary 
that pravant oominuoua oonvarsaHon. 

Vocabulary adaquala to carry on battle convaraalion but aoma drcumlocutiona ara praaant 
Vocabulary almoat as broad and pradaa as would ba axpactad of a naliva apaakar of tha aama ag \ 
Vocabulary apparanlly as a^^nirata and axtanalva as that of a nativa apaakar of tha aama aga. 

Spaach ao halting and fragmantary that convaraation la virtually impoaaibla. 
Spaach vary alow and unavan axoapt for abort or rcutina aantancaa. 

Qpyh nnora haaltant and jaricy than a naliva apaakar of tha aama aga; aantancaa left uncomplatad. 

Spaach oocaslonaXy haaltant with aoma unavannaaa cauaad by raphraslng and groping for worda, mora ao than wouW ba ^plcal for that 
aga lavai 

Spaach affortiaaa and amooth. but parcaptibly non*nath/a In apaad and avar.iasa. 

Spaach on a topica that ara of intaraat to that aga laval aa affortlasa and amooth as a nativa apaakar*a. 



Comprahansion 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

e. 



Undarstand too Httfa for tha almplaat type of convarsatfons. 
Uhdarstanda only alow, vary almpk» apaach on concrete topica: requires more repetition and rephrasing than would be expected of a native 
apeaker of tha aama aga. 

Undarstanda careful, aomawhat almpMad apaech directed to Mm, with conald arable repetition and rephrasing. 
Undarstanda adult apaech quite wal directed to him, but stil requires more repetition or rephrasing than a nativa . Maker of the same age. 
Undarstanda everything 5n conviiraation except for colloquial or low-fraquency Kema, or exceptionally rapid or alurred speech. 
Understanda everything in both formal and coNoqulai apaech expected of a native apaakar of the aama age. 



(PEACE CORP Interview Rating Scale) 




Assessment of Lanquaae Minoritv Students: A Handbook for Educators 

Illinois Research Center 1985. 
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LEP ASSESSMENT MODULE 



NAME OF ACTIYITY: Measuring Achievement 



||;X>OEU£CTIVES - Participants will be able to; 

^1) Name a areas achievement testing can measure. 
;2> Describe 3 methods of adapting testing strategies for the LEP. 



TIME 
^40 Mia 

MATERIALS: 



GROUP SIZE 
10*15 



PHYSICAL sernNQ 

Theatre or small tablee 



EQUIPMENT 
Overhead P(t|^9^ 



^ Polish Auto Mechanics Test, H-1 

* Achievemem Testing Options» 0-1 
Sample Machine Tool Tests, 0-2, 3 

* Automotive Helper^ Course Competencies, 0*4,0-5 

* Data Entry VESL Competencies, 0-6 

> VESL Competency Checklist: Data Entry, 0-7 

* Adapting/Selecting Testing Strategies, 0 -8 

* Adapting Testing Strategies, TR-1 

; PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES; 

* Pass ot H-1 , and ask parttoipants to take the test. After a couple of minutes, ask them 
whythe^ coukJnt take the test. Give translation of a few test items* Now ask what the . 
bam'eris. 



Summarize potential t>arriers (language, content, familiarity with test fomnat, time 
constraints) for test taking .or LEP students. 

Discuss what achievement tests measure and reasons for testing, 0-1. 

Elicit type of test they use in their class. Show 0-2, 3 and ask whk^h test type is harder 
for the LEP and why. Stress that each test measures the same knowledge level. 
Discuss how a translated test also measures the same content 

Ask participants if they use any pre-post testing, and if so, whk:h type/name of test 
Discuss advantages and disadvantages of pre-post testing the LEP for language 
and/or content Caution partkHpants about over-testing LEP ^udents who have 
limited educational experience or without fully explaining test purpose. 

Discuss competency testing (ongoing, perfomiance/demonstratton, ratings iaies.) 
Show samples 0-4, 5, 6, 7,8. 

Show 0-8 and summarize difficulty iev^al of testing strategies. 

Elicit other strategies for helping LEP students with test-taking, TR-1 . 
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I^ADOmcM. INFORMATION: 

ib6wlo«^R.indl»helps,U(^^ IdentificaHot^ and Assessment bfUmttarfgnoM^ pr 

^ ^!S!SSgJ^ ^f^mm ?mm- jji jgfwy vf ?rmmr ii^mm 

h^masnxm «^aoomb,IL Curriculum Publk»rtk)nsClearinc^^ 
IWtlQ^Urtjy^.. •• ■ 

^Hfiy»^P.,Mci:Srt^^ttreri,T.,andl^ Voeatf^A^^^ri^^ 

S«condart» Special Needs Students. Macotnb.ll: Curriculum fublk:«tk)n»Cleerir>ghou^ 
We9tem Illinois University. 

FeWma^MA iildForemaaRB.f1986V A Ouide for Planning Instru^ for BiiinauftlVpeatlonal 
TraininoProiects. Washington. D.C: Office of Vocational and Aduit Sducatioa tsM. - 
Department of Education. 
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IMIE, NAZWISKO DATA 



.VYBIERZ JEDNA PRAWIDLOWA. NAJLEPSZA. LUB NAJBARD2IEJ PRAWDOPODOBNA ODPOWIEDZ Z TRZECH 
ODPOWIEDZI, A,B.C, ZAKRESL KWADRAT WSKAZUJACY WYBRANA ODPOWIEDZ. 

1 Samochod jest ziozony z nastepujacych czesci; 1 

(A) podwozie, riadwozie, gaznik, kierownica 

(B) siinik, podwozie, mechanizm, napedowy, kotei. 

(C) sOnik. podwozie, mechanizm, napedowy, nadwozie 

2. Jeden milimetr rowna sie; 2 

(A) 0.62 mili 

(B) 0.039 cala 

(C) 3281 stop 

3. 2 typy pierscientow sprezynujacych (.snap rings*) sa; 3 

(A) wewnetrzne 1 zewnetrzne 

(B) pionowe i poziome 

(C) samozaciskajace sie i niezaciskajace sie 

4. Zawory wdechowe i wydechowe (.Intake and exaust valves*) sa 4 
zamykane przez: 

(A) tbki na wale krzywkowym (,k>bes on the camshaft') 

(B) sprezyny zaworowe (,valve springs*) 

(C) walu korbowym (.crankshaft*) 
W cztero-suwnym silniku, iskra w cylindrze powstaje; S 

(A) po kazdym obrocie walu kortX)wego 

(B) CO drug! obrot walu korbowego 

(C) CO czwarty obrot walu korbowego 

6. Karter (.crankcase*) sie sklada z; 6 

(A) miski olejowej i dohiej czesci btoku cylindrowego 

(B) walu korbowego i miski olejowej 

(C) pompy olejowej i miski olejowej 

7. Stuk ttoka (.piston slap*) jest spowodowany przez 7 

(A) zuzycie nadmie^^ne scian tlokow i cylindrow 

(B) benzyna niskooktanowa 

(C) przyspieszona regulacja zaptonu 

8. Co dwa obroty walu korbowego, wal krzywkowy obraca sie; 8 

(A) jednym razem 

(B) dwa razy 

(C) cztery razy 

9. Ktora substancja zapobiegajaca zamarzaniu (,anti-freeze*) jest 

najczesciej uzywana; 9 

(A) etelyn (.ethylene glycol*) 

(B) alkohol 

(C) woda z olejem 

10. Gdy ostatki mieszaniny powietrza z paliwem w komorze spalania (combustton chamber) 

wybucha przod zapalaniem sie przez iskry od swiecy, ten stan sie nazywa; 10 

(A) detonacja 

(B) przedwczesny zaplon 

(C) odparowywanie 



•^'-•^hwest Educai:onal Cooperative, FORD LINKAGE PROJECT 
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Naiw: Answer Sheet 

5ii/tfcr f/»t e/io cornrcc dtst or mosc probable •ns'M^r io wh question, 
ai^cktn th9 hMr tndkKing this snswer in th9 box to th9 right 

1 Thm four compontnts th«t malM up tht lutomobilt art r1 ) 3 
(A) chassis, c«r body. carburtior.stMrtngwhMl V ^ fB 
(8) sngint. chassis, powar train, whaals ^ 21 
|C) angina, chassis, powar train, car body Si 

2 Tha ffrst thing to dq in easaofanaceidant in tha school shop is to * 2 (5 
(A) notify your instructor immadiataiy m 
(BlcanthopoUea B> 
(Oaandfdrthaaehoolnurso G3 

t Automobilaapaeifieationaarasatbytha 3 O) 

(A) auiomobilo manufacturar |Z 

(B) Amariean Auiomobiia Asaoclalion 

(C) fadarai govammant ^ IS 

4 Ona matifnstar is aquai to 
(Aiaez milaa 

(B) a039ineh 

(C) 32ttfaat 83 

5 Awfrafaalargaugaiauaadtochacic l |Z| 
(Albaaringclaaranca ' ^ 
tBIaparki^hfggap w 
(Oanginoapaad Q 

S Tha two typas of anap rings ara /VJ nn 

(AJSntamalandaxtamai m 

(Blvartiealandhorisontal w 

(C) aalfibcking and looaa 83 

7 Abrolanatudiaramovadwith 7 n 

(A)aHali<oa ^ S 

*tB)anEiyOut OD 

lOatap • 83 

• Thaintalcoandaxhaustvaivasaroclosadby f s j OQ 

(A) tobas on tha camshaft ^ 

(B) vaKo springs U 
(OthaeranlcahafI B3 

S A machanie rafarring to an angina as a ••35(r usua»y maans that tha 

angina ^ qq 

(A) hasadlBplacamantof350eubielncnaa m 

(B) producaa390horaapow«> IB 
iOwoighaasOpounda Q 
lnafour<ydaangino,apowarstiolcaoocunavary /ioJ m 
(MCranicsha.tr»ielution ^^3^ 
(B) othar crankahaH mvoiution QU 
;C) fouftti cranlcahaft lavolutton ^_ EQ 
Thaeranlieaaalaformadbytha /iV) m 
(Aloflpanandthalowarpartofthacylindarblodc ^^---^ ^ 

(B) crankshaft and tha oS pan 01 

(C) oil pump and tha oil pan . Q 
atoirt*^ ciaaranca batwaan tha main baaring and tha crsnlcshaft Journal is 

(Ai 0.005 inch (ai3 mm] B 

(B) 0.0005 toch 10.01 mml 
(00.001 Inch (00)3 mm] 

13 Piston siap ia causad by 
(A) axcass^a waar of tha piston and cylindar walls 

(Bi low«tana gasolina lai 

(C) ovaradvancad ignition timing g 

14 For avarytwravolutlona of tha crankahaft. tha camshaft tuma /i4i m 

(A) ona ravolution ^ 

(B) two ravdutiofls " 8D 

(C) four ravolutiens Q 

15 Tha oil usad in a 1978 car angina should hava a sarvica ratiAQ of ^ 
(AiSA ^ » 
;8) SC U 
(CJSE IB 
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ACHIEVEMENT TESTING OPTIONS 



1 . MEASURE KNOWLEDGE IN SPECIFIC AREA 

* TEACHER DEVELOPED TESTS 

* STANDARpiZED TESTS 

2. MEASURE GROWTH WITH A PRE-POST 
TEST 

3. MEASURE ACTUAL COMPETENCE 

* PERFORMANCE TESTS 

* ONGOING COMPETENCY CHECKLISTS 
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0-2 

SAMPLE MACHINE TOOL TEST 

FORM A 

1. What is drilling? 

2. What is turning? 



3. What is grinding? 



4. What is milling? 



FORM B 

1 • is the operation in which the work is held and fed into a 

rotating multi-tooth cutter that removes material. 

2. is the operation in which the work is held and rotated while 

being shaped by a cutting tool that is fed against the work. 

3- is the operation that rotates a cutting tool into a stationary 

workpiece with sufficient pressure to cause the cutting tool to penetrate 
the material. 

4- is the operation that removes material by rotating an abrasive 

wheel against the work. 

Kelly 4/81 



Form C 



0-3 



Choose the correct answer. Write the letter of the correct answer next to the numtser 
of each question. 



1. This machine operation is 



MORKPIICX. 




TOOL mvts 
m nuts 



TOOL BIT 



2. This machine operation is 



A. "drilling" 

B. "sawing" 

C. "tuming" 

D. "milling" 

E. "grinding" 



CUTTn WVOIVC! 



NomvtKimvu 

OR PCOS 




A. "drilling" 

B. "sawing" 

C. "turning" 

D. "milling" 

E. "grinding" 



3. This machine operation is 




otrro 

OF .CUT 



NOmCPIICS KECtPNCCATES' 



A. "drilling" 

B. "sawing" 

C. "tuming" 

D. "milling" 

E. "grinding" 



4. This machine operation is 



WTM. 

CMtn 




A. "drilling" 

B. "sawing" 

C. "tuming" 

D. "milling" 

E. "grinding" 
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AUTO MECHANICS HELPER COURSE COMPETENCIES 



Rating Scale: 



4 - Skilled - can work independently (no supen^n) 

3 - Moderately skill«Kl - can perform job completely with limited supen^ision 

2 - Umted skill - requires instructton and close supervision 

1 - No exposure/No experience or knowledge in this area 



SHOP SAFETY 

1 . Demonstrate personal safety on job. 

2. Use protective and appropriate 
clothing (shoes, goggles, etc.). 

3. Recognize and eliminate hazardous 
conditions to avokj accidents. 

4. Use chemicals and cleaners safely. 



B. CARE AND USE OF HAND TOOI^ 

1. Identify hand tools by name. 

2. Identify hand tools by purpose(use). 

3. Use hand tools safely. 

a CARE AND USE OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 

1. Identify mechanical equipment by name. 

2. Identify mechanical equipment by purpose. 

3. Use mechanical equipment properly and 
safely. 

D. SERVICE AND PROCEDURES 

1 . Use a flat rate manual. 

2. Use a service manual. 

3. Fill out a shop ticket. 

4. Look up parts in parts book. 
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" ERjC Source: BVT Program Curriculum Material. Automotive Quick Service, 
;?Z . . Paulfl.Bodriquez 
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AUTO MECHANIC'S HELPER COURSE COMPETENCIES 



BRAKES 

1. Identify all moving parts of brake 
system. 

2. Differentiate between disc and drum 
brake systems. 

3. Inspect brake system. 

4. Use chemicals and cleaners safety. 

5. Rebuild wheel cylinder. 

6. Repack wheel bearings. 

7. Replace oil seals. 

8. Remove and replace brake pads 
and shoes. 

9. Turn drums and rotars on lathe. 

1 0. Adjust and bleed brake system. 
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cmr^^^' Program Curriculum Material, Automotive Quick Service, 
k^ul R. Rodrlquez 
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DATA ENTRY VESL COMPETENCIES 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



ORIENTATION 

1. Introduce oneself/state background. 

2. Ask information questions. 

3. Ask for clarification. 

TELEPHONING 

I . Answer phone in office setting. 
Z Give and take a phone message. 

3. Transfer a call. 

4. Report a message. 

5. Telephone manners. 

6. Reacting to information. 

7. Terminating the call. 

8. Call for information about a job 
opening. 

9. Call to request a job application. 

1 0. Call to make an appointment for an 
ir.ierview. 

I I . Ask for cl£irification of/confirm 
information in telephone calls. 

1 2. Follow up an interview by phone. 

13. Understand recorded telephone 
message on local job hoi lines. 

ALPHABETIZING/FIUNG/ABBREVIATIONS/ 
SPELLING 

1 . Alphabetize vocabulary words. 

2. Index names. 

3. Learn state, territory, street names. 

4. Learn to spell American names. 

5. Learn to spell terminology/words. 

SOCIAUZING ON THE JOB 

1. Greet a supervisor, co-worker. 

2. Rc*leplay a social conversation in 
English with a supervisor/co-worker. 

3. Compare job and countries. 



4 1 3 


2 1 1 10 
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Source: Arizona BVT, Maricopa Technical Community College 

Quick Servtoe Mechanic Program VESL Curriculum ^ q q 
Prepared by: Gail F. Shay and Denise Parker X^o 
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NAME 



SESSION 



VESL COMPETENCY CHECKLIST: DATA ENTRY 



Rating Scale: 



Skilled - uses English appropriatoly without prompting or assistance; is 
easily understood - almost always uses correct grammar, spelling, and 
pronunciation. 



Moderately skilled - uses English appropriately, but may require occasional 
prompting or assistance: usually easy to understand - good control of 
grammar, spelling, and pronunciation. 



AcpeptablQ $kil| - uses English in a generally appropriate manner; requires 
some prompting or assistance; can be understood, but may take some 
effort - mistakes in grammar, spelling, and pronunciation do not usually 
inhibit ability to be understood; mistakes may be numerous. 



Umited ski - has difficulty using English appropriately; often requires 
prompting or assistance; often difficult to understand - does not control 
grammar, spelling, or pronunciation; mistakes inhibit ability to be 
understood. 



No skill/experience in this area . cannot use English appropriately; does 
not respond to prompting or assistance; extremely difficult or impossible 
to understand - pronunciation may be almost incomprehensible. Use this 
rating when student has not attended corresponding classes and has not 
made up work. 



Source: Arizona BVT, Maricopa Technical Community College 
Quick Service Mechanic Program VESL Curriculum 
Prepared by: Gail F. Shay and Donise Parker 
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ADAPTING/SELECTING TESTING 

STRATEGIES 



High 
Difficulty 




Multiple Choice 



True-False 



Demonstration 



High 
Oitnculty 



Low 
Difficulty 

Other Suggestions: 



Native Oral 
Language English 



Written 
English 



1 ) Provide exercises and practice using test format to teach test-taking skills. 

2) Eliminate time constraints. 

3) Provide frequent check points prior to test. 

4) Clarify your expectations. 

5) Allow for retesting. i o - 

BVEP 10/81 
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ADAPTING TESTING STRATEGIES 



Other suggestions to keep In mind In preparing students or administering tests are: 



Provide frequent checkpoints prior to test. 



Inform students of evaluation measure, especially as It relates to technical 
language. Will the student need to Identify an object, name the object, 
describe the oksject and Its uses, use the object? 



Provide exercises and reinforcement activities using test fomiats to teach 
test-taking skillii. 



Eliminate time constraints. If extensive reading or essay writing is 
required, dMde test in two. LEP students need more time to read a test 
and to develop a written response. 



Allov the use of a bilingual dtotionary. Most of these resources do not 
Include technical terms nor enough information to answer questions 
related to procedures, processes or concepts. 



CROSS CULTURAL COMMUNICATION MODULE 



m 



10-1S 



^toaaiimff^ Banquet 
jiityte set-tip^ 



eouiiHyiBrn 



>.MATERlALSi 
r;^*Tlfalilert Notes, TR 



PRQCEDURe/SUCaESTEO ACTiymES; 

Request2tQ3rradeandthesamenumberoff8malevolu^ 
the room briefly andretum asateam of *outskte visttartf:ir^ 
to obseive and ttudy thftcuttura 
Of) <> 1^ of nnre ttim 15. you may select sev^ 



While tha'outstdavtsltors* are r tho room, instnjctthe remaining paitidpants in 

the three rules of their hoatculttk A 

t) They mayONLY respond yeitor no to any questions. 

2} Men inayONLVrespondt0^men,andvK)mentowomen, They aretowalk away and 

jgrxxe questions from th6 opposite s«c 
3)' . ^*outslde visitor iasmiftigvi^ asldng' 3 question the saine sex partidp^ 

Vkm answer Vetf* but V she is not smNing. the answer win be "no*. 

Participants are also instnictedtotakeimental notes of the "outside visitoraf behaviors and 
reactions. . ^ 

. .en the 'outside visMofS* return, you must hstnict them about the first mie, that all 
their questions must be answered yeior no. to give the visftor a due about the hoar 
cultural rules. 

The visiiore are then instructed to freely roam the room to obsenre and asi( as marty yea/no 
questions as possible. They are to speak loud enough so that alt participants can hear. 
They can also take notes wNia gathering the dat& 

After 10-15 minutes, ask the outskJe visiting team to gather in a far comer of the room to 
fonmulare their obsenratkxn and report about the host culture on newsprint 



ERIC 
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|WKK5EDURE/8UQQESTH>ACT^^ (cont) 

^ Thehq$tciiltui^iT)ember$ama8kQdtofb^ 

tfidir obsdrvationd of thd outside visttors' behaviors and raactions on nawsprint. 

^ After 10 minutes of smalt group discusskNi. ask the "ouiside visitors' to share 
their observations and report When this is completed, thanl^ them and lead 
a round of applause for their contributioa 

^ The host culture teams are asked to reveal the other two rules and share their 
obsen^ions. 

^ A debriefing follows as a wrap*up. 

^ The facilitator debriefs and summarizes the activity. 



;F0R AOOmONAL INFORMATION: 
See TR-2t TR-3, TR-4 in training activitj^^artoons and Culture.^* 

Bennett, C.L (19d6)« Compre! iens|v^ Multicultural Education: Theon/ and Practice. Boston, MA: 
Atlyn&Bacoalnc. 

Qaston, J. (1984). Cultural Awareness TsdChinq Techniques . Brattlebono, VT: Pro Lingua 
Associates. 
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TRAINER'S NOTES 



The fbllowins notes are provided to assist ttie facilitator in debriefing this 
session: 

. The "Outside Visitors" typically generated an elegant interpretation of their data 
kjased on yes/no questions, an explicit rule. They fail to detect the more 
implicit cultural rules, taken for granted by the host-culture, which can cause 
miscommunicatton. This is generalizable to LEP studer^ts coming into a new 
culture, a new leaning environment. 

. The fadlltator should direct questions to the "Outside Visitors' which get at the 
affective as well as the cognitive domain, e.g.: 

- How did you feel during the observation/data collection phase of the 
assignment? Why? 

- Did you feel that you are communicating effectively with the host culture? 
Why? Why not? 

- How did you prepare for the observation? 

- What assumptions did you make prior and after the visit about the host 
culture? Were these assumptions accurate? 

• How does ihis activity relate to the LEP students' experiences? 
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CROSS CULTURAL COMMUNICATION MOnULE 



NAME OF ACTIVITY; SpeaWng Without Speaking 



OBJECTIVES • Participants wil! t>e able to: 

1) E)emonstrdte how non-verbal behaviors across cuRures affect meaning and impede 
communication among different cultures. 



TIME: 
60mia 



GROUP SIZE: 
Two eoual size 
groups of 3-10 
persons each. 



PHYSICAL SETTING: 
A loom large enough 
to allow fbr some separation 
between the two groups. 



EOUIPMENT. 

Flip Chart or Blackb08.d 



MATERIALS: 

* Contrastive Pattems in Non-Verbal Commurlcaiion Among Different Cultures, TR-1 

* Non^Verballnteraction, TR-2 

PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

* Announce to participants that this session will deal with culf ire or even with communication, 
but do not mention its focus on non-verbal behavior, least the impact of the exercise be 
reduced. Ask the participants to spiit into two groups of equal size, A's and B^s, who then 
assemble at opposite ends of the room. 

* Go over to the A group and explain in a confidential voice that they are to choose a partner 
from the B gr;: up am engage in cc^nversation. The subfect of the conversation is not too 
important; it may fce iifferences the partners may havs noticed in che treatment of women in 
other culutres, 6\(fcm'/L attitudes toward work and professional life, or some of the problems 
that interfere with ynod communication. It isessenttal, however, that during the conversa- 
tlon. each 'A will sit or stand about 4 inch es closer lo ' B' than she/he nomiallv wpuld. AH 
other behavior should be normal-ever (he voice should be at the nqmial pitch. 

* Join the B group, telling them in a confidentiGu voice that they are to discuss the chosen 
subject with one mcrriber of the A group, and that the As will come over to select them 
shortly. 

* Next, ask the partners to meet and go to separate parts of the room, relax, and exchange 
views on the chosen subject. T^tey should not go out of sight of the facilitator. 



Uo 



PW)CEDUft6/SUGK3iESTED ACTIVmE (Cont) 

* After ab(Hit five mfnut0^ap()k3gizd for br^ 

and 6*e to letum to their respe^ groups. Join the B group tfte time and say in a tow 
voice, "Without looking baclt at your partier* each of you tail the others in this group, 
as best you can* what your partner A looked liica PoreKardp<e, did he/she wear glasses 
ornoi? Moustache? Complexion? 'Vhatkindofdothes? Nestorsk)ppy? Longor 
short hairr Each is asked to share with his/her group whatever details he/sh can 
recall. 

* Meanwhile, return to the A group Ask them the same questions dt)out what they can 
recall about their partners' appearance. Give a few minutes f o; them to begin to share 
recollectk>ns but then apologize and break in 

* T 3ll the A group that you next want them ta engage in a second conversatkHi with their 
partners. Another subject is assigned to them to discuss. This time the A^ are tokJ to 
avoid k)oking directly into thefr partners' fs)ices; kx>k anywhere that seems natural 
except their f ace& All cAher behaviors shoukl be nommt. 

Ask ihe partteipants to rejoin their partners and discuss a new subject After five minutes 
again interrupt and ask them to gather, this time as a single group. Ask fbr volunteers to 
describe how they felt during your exchange. "Dkt you somehow feel strange?" A brief 
discusston, about ten minutes, shoukl be encouraged. Finally, admit to everyone the 
instnjctions that you had been giving the A group and offer a short lecture concerning 
the significance cf non-verbal communtoation. (See TR-1 and 

* Finally, ask participants to demonstrate examples for a discusston of speciTic differences 
in non-vert)al behavior whk:h they have nottoed among themselves anc^ other cultural 
groups, or offer examples from their own experience with LEPs. 



FOR AC[>mONAL INFORMATION: 

Damen, L (1987). Cultural Leamina: The Fifth Dimension in the Lanouaae Classroom . 
Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. 

Seelye, H.N. (1984). Teaching Culture: Strategies for Intercultural Communication . Revised 
edition. Uncolnwood, !L: National Textbook Co. 
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CONTRASTIVE PATTERNS IN NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION 
AMONG DIFFERENT CULTURES 



The United States 



Other Cultures 



OUR CULTURE MOLDS THE WAY WE STRUCTURE EXPERIENCE SO THAT WE 
INHABIT DIFFERENT SENSORY WORLDS 



SPACE 

1. Personal distance in the USA: 
Close: 18" to 30" 

Far: 2' to 4' 

Intimate distance in the USA: 
Close: Skin contact 
Far: 6" to 18" 

2. In the USA, space classified 
people, your address, the office 
building you work :;t, etc. 



3. An American needs hjg secure 
place where to work, an office, or 
at least a desk to call his own. 

4. In the USA, they like their 
components to be standard and 
equal. 

5. In the USA, small towns are 
strung out like beads on a 
necklace along routes tfiat 
connect principal centers. 

6. When doors are closed in the 
USA, they mean "privacy", "I want 
to be alone". 



1. In other cultures, like P.R., the 
personal distance (close is the 
USA intimate distance, (tar). 



6. 



In England, the soutal system 
Obtermines who you are: "No 
matter where he lives, he is still 
Lord" (p. 138, HD). 

In England, rooms are shared, 
even in the House of Lords, etc. 



In Japan, there are unequal 
blocks, rooms, although they 
hav'j a passion for uniformity. 

In France, and other countries In 
Europe, centers (cities) exist, and 
from it emerge neighboring 
villages ard roads. 

In England, Puerto Rico, Arab 
countries, a person shuts himself 
inside of himself and In his mind. 



THE REAL JOB IS NOT TO UNDERSTAND FOREIGN CULTURE BUT TO 

UNDERSTAND OUR OWN. 
* Taken from The Hidden Dimension and Silent Language by Edward T. Hall, and 



ERJC Kineslcs and Context by Ray L Birdwhistell. 
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The United States 



Other Cultures 



7. In the USA. there is an 
abundance of space in public 
places; at home, there is much 
less space, by comparison. 



There can be "private" spaces in 
public spaces. Where you sit to 
wait is your territory. 

Streets are named but not 
intersections. 



7. In many cultures, there is rea'< 
crowdedness in public places 
while ample space at home. In 
Pto. Rico, there is crowding in 
both areas. 

8. In some countries, public spaces 
remain public. You hav^ to fight 
for your place there all the time. 

9. Intersections are named in Japan, 
not streets. 'asides each 
separate corner of the 
intersection has a different 
identification. 



10. Houses are numbered 
numerical order on a street. 



in 10. Homes are numbered in 
order they were built. 



the 



ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAYS TO LEARN ABOUT ONE'S OWN CULTURE 
IS BY TAKING SERIOUSLY THE CULTURES OF OTHERS. 



The United States 



Other Cultures 



II. Time 

11. Promptness is valued highly in 
the USA. if people are not 
prompt, it is often taken as an 
insult or as an indication that 
people are not quite responsible. 



11. In Latin America and other 
countries, if someone is too keen 
about being prompt, he is 
considered a status seeker, an 
apple polisher. Hora Americana? 
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The United States 



Other Cultures 



12. 



13. 



People are Informed of activities 
with a week notice at least. 



Americans are 
schedules. They 
very tightly. The 
meeting should 
Informally tiefbre 
The conterrt and 
schedule period 
sacrosanct. 



sticklers for 
structure time 
agenda for a 
be prepared 
the meeting, 
limits of a 
of time are 



12. Not necesjarily so in other 
cultures. Sometimes minutes are 
enough. 

13. Other countries are more relaxed 
about all this. Russians like to 
hammer out the agenda at the 
meeting itself. 



THESE THINGS ARE OUT OF AWARENESS BUT WHEN THEY HAPPEN AND CLASH 
HEAD ON WITH THE PREDOMINANT CULTURE. THEY ARE INTERPRETED AS 
BOORISH OR INEPT BEHAVIOR. AS WELL AS LACK OF REFINEMENT AND 
INTEREST. 



14. Business time is mr doinp 
business. 



15. Waiting time in outer office: 5 
minutes, cooling time; 45 minutes 
- Insult time. 

16. American culture is monochronic; 
one thing at a time. Northern 
Europeans are, too. 




14. In Latin America, where f^Ry 
and relations have precedence 
over many other things In the 
culture, business time Is ateo 
taken for visiting and finding oui 
things, etc. 

15. In Latin Anr,erica (Changing in 
Pto. Rico), 45 minutes Is still 
cooling time. 

16. Many other countries (Latin 
America) are polychronic. These 
people tend to keep several 
operattons going on at onoe, like 
jugglers. At stores, in business, 
while talking among 
themseives...included Southern 
Europeans. 
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The United States 



TR-1 .3 



Other Cultures 



17. The past and tradition play a 
limited part in Anierican Culture. 
It is the future that cxsunts. but a 
fbreseeatsle one. like 3. 10. 15 (at 
most) years from now. 

III. Inter-Personal Relationships 

18. American convention prohibits 
staring at others. But a child 
must look at his parent (or 
teacher) straight In the eye when 
being scolded. 



17. In Iran, the past takes on very 
great importance. The future 
seems to have very little reality. 
In Soutli Asia it may involve 
centuries. 



18. Staring is permissible in many 
cultures. In Southern Europe and 
in Latin America, men stare at 
girls. Here, they say "piropos" 
compliments on the girls tooks. 
But a chiki must lower his gaze 
when scolded. 



(IF CULTURE IS LEARNED. IT IS CLEAR THAT ONE SHOULD BE ABLE 10 TEACH H) 

MAN AS A CULTURAL BEING IS BOUND BY HIDDEN RULES AND IS NOT THE 
MASTER OF HIS FATE. This IS SO) AS LONG AS HE REMAINS IGNORANT OF 
THE NATURE OF THE HIDDEN PATHWAYS CULTURE PROVIDES FOR HIM. 



19. The United States, together with 
the Northern European cultures, 
belongs to the non-contact 
groups, the expression of 
emotion is limited. 



19. Ro. Rico belongs to the Southern 
European cultures where touching 
is culturally accepted. The 
contact groups. 



20. In the USA as well as in Northern 20 
European cultures and many 
oriental groups, the expression of 
emotion U limited. 

21. Americans l&'jgh to express joy. 21. 
cry to express grief. 



Southern European cultures and 
some Latin Amerteen groups 
seem to permit the incredible in 
this matter of expressing emotion. 

In Japan, laughter and cmiling 
may aisfi express emban^assiment 
or anger. 
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The United States 



Other Cultures 



22. Here, you need not look at a 
person eye to eye while talking to 
him, except when a chiki is being 
scoteled. An American bobs his 
head or grunts to let you know 
he understands. 



22. Same in many cultures, but in 
England, you must stare straight 
at a person who is talking to you. 
You blink to let him know you 
understand. 



23. 



M. 



25. 



Americans like being logical and 
to the point. 



Americans like to be left alone 
(physically) once in a while. 



Activities like talking, etc. between 
two persons are just that; 
between two persons. 



23. In many cultures, this is 
conskJered rude and very bad 
manners. You are supposed to 
iaik around and arourid a point, 
if at all. It is better for some 
things to be left undiscussed. 

24. Ro. Ricans do not like to be 
alone. They are always in 
groups. 

25. In Arab countries and In many 
Latin American ones, 
conversations are invitations for 
everybody to join. Non-existent 
phrase "Do I intenx>pt"? 



POSSIBLY ONE OF THE MANY REASONS WHY THE CULTURE CONCEPT HAS BEEN 
RESISTED - LIKE THAT OF PSYCHOANALYSIS - IS THAT IT ThiROWS DOUBTS ON 

MANY ESTABUSHED BELIEFS. 
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FULL ACCEPTANCE OF THE REAUTT OF CULTURE WOULD HAVE 
REVOLUTIONARY CONSEQUENCES. 



The United Slates 



Other Cultures 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



Americans withdraw or get angry 
when anxious. 



The level of noise in interpersonal 
activities is rather low. 



in bisexual relationships, touching 
(slight) is permitted betweerr 
opposite sexes. 

Smiling at members of opposite 
sex, pemnissible. 



Touching not permitted between 
members of the same sex. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



in Japan, people giggle or laugh 
nervously, in Pto. Rico, too; or 
they become silent, stare, and 
remain immovable. Women never 
snap back or sound sharp under 
stress. Voice £iets softer and 
softer. Men though, may shout, 
which they do. 

Noise tolerance is very high in 
Ro. rico and other Southern 
European cultures. 

Very little or rather none. 
Considered offensive unless man 



IS 



"novio" or "husband" 



If a girl smiles too openly and 
engages in conversation with a 
stranger in Latin American 
countries, iiiis is as much as 
saying "I am available". 

Constant touching permitted 
among members of same sex in 
Spain and Latin American 
countries. 
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The United Stites other Cultures 



31. Heterosexual relations are not 
supposed to be^in until 
adolescence. 



32. In education, as in play. 
Americans stress doing and 
competition. 



33. American humor is binary type of 
humor, which is either tumed on 
or off. 

IV. Religion 

34. Americans have tended to 
compartmentalize (space) it and 
reduce its social function. 
Americans are technical, and 
logical about religion. 



31 . Same in most European cultures, 
but in the Tobriand isiander. sex 
life Is in full progress at the ages 
of 6 to 8 for girls and 10 to 12 
for boys. 

32. in some (many, indeed) cultures, 
teachers guide the students 
constantly and competition Is 
second to group solidarity. Too. 
sitting, "doing nothing" is "doing". 

33. In many cultures, there Is a 
continuum, a wide spectrum of 
many degrees of erijoyment. 



34. Among the Navaho; medicine, 
entertainment, sports, science are 
religious activities. Islam In the 
Middle East has a more pen/f sive 
role than Christianity in Euiope 
and here. In the Arab world, 
religion infiltrates all aspects of 
life. In LA. the mixture of 
Christianity, with Indian religious 
faiths, spiritualism, and African 
religious practices penmde most 
of the activities in the different 
cultures. 
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THE UNIVERSE DOES NOT YIELD ITS SECRETS EASILY. AND CULTURE IS NO 
EXCEPTION. 

A REAL UNDERSTANDING OF WHAT CULTURE IS SHOULD REKINDLE OUR 
INTEREST IN UFE. AN INTEREST WHICH IS OFTEN SORELY LACKING. 

SOME TIME IN THE FUTURE. A LONG. LONG TIME FROM NOW. WHEN CULTURE 
IS MORE COMPLETELY EXPLORED. THERE WILL BE THE EQUIVALENT OF MUSICAL 
SCORES THAT CAN BE LEARNED EACH FOR A DIFFERENT TYPE OF MAN OR 
WOMAN IN DIFFERENT T^PES OF JOBS AND RELATIONSHIPS. FOR TIME. SPACE. 
WORK AND PLAY. 

An Example: 

TIME. A FORMAL SYSTEM WITH US AND ONE WE TAKE VERY MUCH FOR 
GRANTED. WAS ONCE A TECHNICAL SYSTEM KNOWN ONLY TO A FEW 
PRIESTS ALONG THE NILE WHO PERFECTED IT IN RESPO ' ^ TO A NEED 
TO FORECAST ANNUAL FLOODS MORE ACCURATELY. 

THERE IS A NEED AT PRESEfi 7: INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING: 

THE NEW ENTERPRISE OF LEARNING 
TO UVE -0GETHER...TOGETHER BUT 
DIFFERENT. 
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NONVERBAL INTERACTION 



Successful participation in mtercuKun communication requires that we recognize and understand 
cukure's influence not only on verbai interaction bu on nonverbal interaction as wet Nonverbal 
behaviors constitute messages to which people attach rneaning Just as do verbal behaviors. Because 
nonverbal symbols are derived from such cOverse behaviors as body movements, poetures, facial 
exprassioi.^ gestures, eye movements, physical appearance, the use and organization of space, and 
the stnjcturaization of time, these symboSc behaviors often vary from cufture to cukure. An awareness 
of the role of nonverbal behaviors is caiciai. therefore, V we are to appreciate al aspects of kiteret«ural 
interactioa 

Nonverbal behavior is largely unconscious. We use nonverbal symbols spontaneously, wKhout thinking 
abouwhalposture, what gesture, or what interpersonal distance is appropriate to the skuatioa Itiese 
factors are crUcaly important to interoukurai communication because, as wfth other aspects of the 
communication process, nonverbal behaviors are subject to cukurai variation. TTwse nonverbal behaviors 
can be categorized in two ways. 

In the first, cukure tends to detennine the specific nonverbal behaviors that represent or symbobe 
specffic thoughts, fdelngs. or state of the communicator. Thus, what might be a sign of greeting in one 
cukure could very wel be an obscene gesture in another. Or what might be a symbol -<f afflnnatton 
in one cukure could be meaningless or even signly negation in another, in the second, cukure 
detennines when k is appropriate to display or communicate various thoughts. fMngs. or internal statm^ 
this Is parttoulariy evident in the display of emotions. Mhough there seems to be ftde cross^ural 
direrences in the behavtors that represent emotional states, there are great cukurai difbrences in which 
en.^i '^ may be displayed, by whom, and when or where they may be displayed. 



As important as verbal language is to a communteation event, nonverbal messages tel us how other 
messages are to be interpreted. They indicate whether verbal messages are tnw. jolting, serious, 
threatening, and so oa Gregory Bateson has described these "second-order messaged as meta 
communication, which we use as frames around messages to designate how they are to be 
interpreted."* The importance of meta communication can be seen fr<sm communfeation research 
Indicating that as much as 90 percent of the social content of a message Is transmkted paraMnguisticaflv 
ornonvei'^.+ 



•Gregory Batesea "A TTieoiy of Play and Fantasy." Psychiatric Research, 2 (1955), 31-51. 

•f Afcert Mehrabian and Morton Wiener, "Decoding of Inconsistent Messages." Journal of Personalky and 
Social Psychology, 6 (lOtiT), 109-114. 

Samovar, Lany A. and Porter. Richard E. (1982). Intercukural Co mmunicarton: A Reader. Belmont. CA: 
Wadsworth. inc. 
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CROSS CULTURAL COMMUN'OATIONS MODULE 



NAMEOFACTlVrtY: Cartoons and Culture 

s^-^" 


- OBJECTIVES -Participante v/Mbeabteto: 




■i) Analr-d^ndimarpraiiinplicit US. cultural valuQ^ 
\ ■ 2^- " Comp«'.r<» U.S. cuKurai values 4^ those f^difbrerai^ 


; TIME: GROUP SIZE: PHYSICAL SETTINQt 
^(MSmifi. 10*20 BanquetStyle 


EQUIPMENT: 
Rip Chart 

Overhead Projector 


MATERIALSt 

* Cartoons 

* Compa: Mt\ of Cultural Variants. TR-t 

* Basic PpmlsesUndertying United States Culture. TR-2 

* Sunmsfy of Cultural Assumptions and Values, TR-3 

* Kov/Othets See Us -American Traits. 0-1 




PROCEOUftES/ACTlVmES: 




VARIATION 1: 




* Select and nrake handouts Of 6-10 cartoons depicting American Cultural vaiues on 
topics such as time, sex roles, work ethic, materialism, and suifjrat tsboos. 



Oistribule H-1 to all participants and ask them to ktontity any U.S. cultural traits 
depicted in the cartoons. Altow approximately 5 minutes. 

* Soucit pandcipants'feedt)ack using a lyafnstorming approach, with each 
participant offering brief responses. 

* Write the answers on the fllpchart. 

* A brief (5-1 0 min.) cto^lng tecturette on th3 bask: premises underlying United States 
culture may t^e instnjctive here. Please refer to TR-1 , 2,3, and 0-1 for additional helpful 
infomiat. ''whteh can tie used to formulate your lecturettd. 

VARIATIONS; 

* DivklepartkHpantsintosmaltgroupsofSore. 

* Distribute cartoons and ask each group to study them for any U.S. cultural traits. Ask, "What 
do th^ cartoons say atxxjt Americans?' 
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VAfttAlriON2/C<>nt- 

* Ask MCh group to assign a leader who will report their firKlings to the large group. 

* Allow 10 rittnutes for each group to discuss arKi(x^ 

* RecorTver^epanlciparitsitfKt ask each or the group lea^ 
alarge group. 

* Write these responses on the fiipchart to be used during debriefing. 

* A brief (5-10 fiUn.) ctosing iecturette on the bask: prem^ undertying United States 
Culture may be instructive here. Please refer to Jd-i, 2» 3 and 0*1 for addittonal 
helpful infbrTnatk)n whk:h can be used to formulate your Iecturette. 

mm 

A debriefing sesston shoukJ highlight the fact that in order to understand other cultural values 
and attitudes, it is imponant to be aware of one's own cultural traits whtoh are oftentime implicit. 



POR ADDITIONAL INFOMATIONr 

Banks, J A & Mc Qee Banks, C.A., editors (1989) Multicultural Educarion Issues and Persoectivft s. 
Needham Heights, MA: Allyn and Bacon. 

Pusch, M.D. (1979). Multteultural Education: A Cross-Culturai Training Approach . Chicago. IL; 
Intercultural f4etwori(. Inc. 
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COMPARISON OF CULTURAL VARIATHS 
AdrienneC. Austin 



Ttwse are basic human activiiies that are common to al peopies. Every culture provides the means for the aggregate of ks people to share h such activfties 
as comnrnjniM^ social behavior, subsistence, learning, play, refigion, use of time and spa^e. and utization of natural resources. The meaning and values 
attached to these basic human activitiRs, and the way these activities are systematically expressed or commurt;;aled, can change from cuture to culture. It 
is the diverse interpretation of these activfties that makes one cukure diferent from another. 



IhB Conceot of 


in Anglo-American tornis... * 


In cufturaly diRiBrert terms.*.** 


FAMILY LIFE 


Nuctoar type: manlage ^^ract, can 
be terminated; tendency uwards smal 
famles; partnership status; 
chkt-cerMered. 


Ext«rfided famios; kinship ties vary 
important; tendency toward large 
famios; variety of famly artangements; 

i*Mrirftrt #rfVMtinste to MhMlbl' dkkit 

cMdren care for younger sMngs; * 
authority delegated by malonosa, age, 
status. 


SOCIAL INTERACTION 


Non-contact society; intimate (Stance - 
two indies to two feet; social distance - 
two to six feet; pdtiSc distance • 
12 to 25 feet; verbal apologies when 
forced into undesirable intimate range. 


Close physical contact welcomed; socia^ 
detance less than two Mt; avoids 
strangers; neighborhood less importart 
than kinship. 



NOTES: * This column represents the cultural interpretations or value orientations that are generaly descrit)ed as characteristic of Anglo-American 
culture. 

*• This cohjmnsig^j]Sireprese(t the cukural interpretations of value orientations of any pai^^ The infonnation 

^ g ^ is merely *«tratlve of the range of dIversKy in culuraJ t)ehaviors, values, and attftudes that can exist wfthin a society. 

^ _ . Marc^ 1978 
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The concept of 


in Anglo-American tenns.. * 


in cukuraly different terms....** 


EDUCATION 


Unh/ersal; formal and technteal 
compulsory road to better He; social 
mobitty; economic security; pragmatic; 
stress vert>al fluency and field 
orientated cognMon; teacher is authority 
figure - surrogate parent; emphasis 
on evaluatioa 


High aspiration; ticket to mainstream 
society; obstacle course to be sur- 
mounted; abstract; aien environment; 
teaming and doing integrated; stress 
affect and psychomotor skis; sWings 
and peers respected as teachers* 


WORK AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 


CImb ladder of success; win rewards, 
stiAus, moneyr friends; define seff 
and other's terms of accomplshments; 
competitive; emphasis on tMneakirig 
records set by ottiers; administrative 
jobs desirat)le. 


Woric to satisfy prevent netKJs, physteai 
sun/ival; fblow ways of parents; 
sharing, group spirk of acNevement; 
cooperativeness; acceptance of status 
quo; wori(ing wkh hands respected 


INDiyiDUALITY 


individual shapes own destiny; sel- 
reliance Important; '*herO' a person of 
action; setf-disciplines. 


Anonymity; accept group sancttons; 
dependent cn others - famies and peers; 
humity. 


WEALTH AND 
MATERIAUSM 


Acquisition of tangft)les and intangbles; 
desire for material comforts and 
possessiorw; money svmbol of success, 
intelligence and power; save for the 
future. 


AccumUtaiing more than one needs te 
seffish or stingy; sharing withh extended 
famly; ascribed status. 


TIME 


Time-consciousness; governed by dock 
and calerxjar; homage to routine; on-time 
syndrome; future oriented; a rosy horizon 
Leisure time, do-it-yours' ' projects; 
value speed. 


Concerned wlh here and now; Kttte or 
no concept of %irasting time"; time routim. 
unimportant; luture in GkKi's hands"; 
erijoy the present. 
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ii AngK>-Min6ncori lerins.... 


In cuKuraly different terms...** 


AQE 


'Youhr magic word; most desirable to 


Ekiers highly respected; traditkm Is 




t>e young; youth encouraged to think for 


important: growing oM is desirat)le. 




themselves, bB decisive. 


COMMUNICATION 


Tend to favor visic.<; avoidance of polite 
foniis of respectful gestures in aoiiresslng 
peopioi anguar ana siaccaio moiKKiSi 
direct eye contact; considerad normal to 
speak in toud voice; complete slence 
equated with attentlveness; questton and 
answer eidattoa 


Tend to favor auditory senses; social 
ooTMrtions in addressing othsrsuphsid 
as a sign or respeci; suscamsOi iKjwvig, 
and drcutar gestures; physteal isreserwe 
as important as speech; kxid votee 
signMss anger; complete slence a sign 
of boredom. 
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BASIC PREMISES UNDERLYING UNITED STATES CULTURE 



Frederick L Jenks 

The fouowkig premises deaing with Unkeo States* culture are derived from numerous sociological 
studies, among them Francis Asu's The Study of Litafata CMtoationa (Hot. Rinehart & Winston, 1?69). 
I have syrthesized and at times, augmented various outlines of cultural behavior patterns to arrive at this 
introductCfy paper. THIS IS A STUDY AND DISCUSSION GUIDE, PERMISSION FOR REPRINTINQ IS 
REQUIRED OF THE AUTHOR 

PREMISE I. An mdivkluaTs most Important concern is his/her seff-interest; self-expression, self- 

development, seff-gratffication and independence. 

Aspects of seff-interest are: (1) an individual should seek the good Ife and 
pursue happiness. Qood Hfe and happiness consist primarily of the maximization 
of Ixxiay comforts, food and sexual er^ment. Health and sexual attractiveness 
are widespread concerns. 

Selection of a mate is the concern of the individual partner only, for marriage is 
la individual happiness. Approval of the parents regarding the selection of a 
mate is often an after-the-fact occurence. 

The individual does not have a sense of total re8ponst)ility towards his/her 
parents after he/she reaches adulthood. Very Httle responsibiity towards other 
relatives Is fell 

Marital affaire are matters for the marital partnere alone. Parents are often the 
last to ieam about a marital problem affecting their married cNldrea 

To be content is to be stagnant, to be uncreatlve, and to be 'unprogressK/e." 

The pursuit of education is often a pursuit for belter employment rather than the 
pure pursuit of knowledge. 

Worshipping God through eternal abstentton and a9cetk:ism is not favored. 

Parents must cultivate the friendship of their younger chiMren, communicate with 
them, and support their seV-growth. When the children become adults, parents 
assist but don't Interfere with their chiklrea 

OBSERVABLES: Seff-improvement clinicj, TA, health and beauty ai s, 
college students of opposite sexes Uving together, "career 
educattonr, etc. 



From a handout presented by Frederick Jenks at the "Illinois Adult Indochinese Refugee Consortium 
Conference," Peoria. IHinois, 1979. 
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The privacy of an individual is a t>a8ic right Intrusion ir.'^o it by others is 
pennitted only tiy invitatioa 

Violating the privacy of one's txxly or property is severely punisi"^. 

Discussing on& s private tfe can cause problems. Thus. K is "safer to discuss 
I with a counselor or stranger than with a friend. 

Because government exists for the t)enent of the irxlividual, al forms of authority 
are sSghtly suspect The individual does not exist for the t>eneflt of the 
government 

Government consists of representatives of the people who are elected to make 
laws. Although it is not so in practice, in theory the representatives virho mn 
government are the same as the average cMzens who they represent 

Charisma counts in politics. Leaders must possess k. Even actors, TV 
personalities, and professional athletes may t>ecome pottical leaders. 

OBSERVABLES: Carter. Kennedy, Reagan, Bob Mathias, John Qlena etc. 

"Government of , for, and by the people...." appeals to 
ethnicity, race, reBgion in order to acquire votes. 

Being accepted by peers is an important factor in one's success* 

Americans are "joiners." Professional associations, religious organizations, social 
causes, unions, social activities, eta 

Organizational memberships and peer groups change often in order to enharx^e 
vertical and horizontal mobility. Membership change In order to reflect mobility. 
Belonging to exclusive clubs is an important sign of success. 

Ooc>ERVABLES: country ciubs, key cfcjbs, executive ckit>s. Junk ^ je, 
dvk: women's dUbs, League of Women Voters, fratei. Aies, 
sororities, sports teams, student council 

Religton and religtous afTiliatton are impoitant One should betong to an 
organized church or reRgtous institutioa 

Any ORGANIZED religion is t>etter than no religtoa An established ORGANIZED 
religkm reacts negatively to attempts to acquire influence by new religk)us 
groups. 

A person's reRgtous beliefs are private Religton is rarely discussed at social 
functtons. Indivkluals wh^ deny the existence of God or who think churches are 
bad may suffer social isolattoa 

RdHgtous organizattons have social functions. ONE GOD. 
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OBSERVABLES: Churches are tax-exempt. Young people's church clubs. 

Church socials, Bingo, manying within one's faith, baptism 
of infants, baptismal certKcates as legal documents. 
Atheists doni become senators, corporate executives, 
or public figures. 

Jokes about atheists: It doesnt pay to be an atheist • 
- they dont have any holidays. 

HONK IF YOU LOVE JESUS I FOUND IT! 

GOD IS MY CO-PILOT bumper stickers. 

Men and women are equal. 

Devetopmental differences and needs differences between sexes are accepted. 

Both sexes shouM receive equal access to formal educatk)n, occupatk)rs, etc. 

OBSERVABLES: ERA. an umbreRa amendment, ratified in more than thirty 
states, okiest coeducatk)nal coleges in the hem^iphere. 
Affirmative Actk>n, stower mobtty for female executives. 
NOW, "male chauvinidk: pigs," abortton debate, eta 

All human beings are equal 

Differences of race, class. natkHial origin. reRgkHi, educatkMi and physk^ 
attributes make people ifferent and temporarily unequal, but with each 
generatfon these inequi» s are capable of reductton. The INDIVIDUAL can 
transcend these circumsti jogs. 

If one WORKS HARD, one can gain equality and minimize circumstances. 
Educatk)n serves to make people more equal. 

Inequalities in occupattonal salaries and prestige are related to the vakje placed 
on an indivkjual initiative and the relattonship of the occupatton to the basto 
premises of the society. 

OBSERVABLES: "Some of -ry best friends are...". "Those who can't do. 

teach. Those who can't teach, teach teachers." Why 
shoukJ teachers get pakJ more? They only work 25 hours 
a week, and they have summers off." YouVe come a 
k)ng way. baby. AMERICAN WORK ETHIC. Bumper 
stckers: Doni be a fool, stay in school 

Progress is good and inevitable. An indivkJual must IMPROVE herself/himsetf; 
instituttons must modernize to make themselves more responsive to changes. 

There are two absolute kinds of progress: educatton and wealth. Both can 
solve most problems. 

Research will bring about progress. 
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Progress affects tfie absoimes of Good and Evil. It means the systematic 
extermination of evH t)y good. 

Youth is good. One must tHjHd for the future generation. 

Listen to the young. Their opinions are taken into consideratioa 

Crimes against children are more heinous than those against aduKs. 

OBSERVABLES: Antique » any item of Americana more than fifty years 
old. This usually indudee people. Money begets money. 
"A poor person cant win an electjoa" Corporate "perks." 
Top TV programs are Laveme and SNrlgy. Hapov Davs, 
and CharliQ's Anaeb (youth is good). AdvG'liseifi^rts 
emphasize youth. 

America is the utmost symtDol of progress. 

TTie American lifestyle MUST be spread to all peoples of the world so that they 
can erijoy the t)enents of it. To obstaicl the "progress" of the exporting of 
American values is to be anti-American. 

If another country acknowledges and admires our superiority, we support them. 

Americans believe that Americans have the power and know-how to buikJ the 
worid anew, where the weak win be protected. 

OBSERVABLES: U.S. support of undemooratto regimes that are pro- 
Amerk^a "Let's make the worid safe for democracy." 
NATO, SEATO, etc. We will defend our friends and allies 
from attacks from within or OLtskJe. Blue jeans, 
McDonaM's. Race to the moon, etc. 

Time is a commodity to be tallied, saved, used and managed. 

OBSERVABLES: Idle hands are tU- ork of the Devil. Make every minute 
count. "Don't wa.iie my time." 8:00 p.m means 8:0C p.m. 
"Don't delay...do X now!" "Doni put off until torriorrow...." 
1 gave her the best years of my lifo and she...." Leisure 
Studies Educatton means teaching people how to make 
productive use of their spare time. 

Size and space are important factors in establishing personal and financial 
prestige. 

OBSERVABLES: Platform and high-heel shoes. Cadillacs, skyscrapers. 

Superdome and Supertx>wl. "wkJe open spaces." big 
lawns, expressways, separate bedrooms, professtonal 
basketball and football, marching bands, etc. 
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PREMISE XII. Conversation and ecology are practiced viitues tiS long as they don't affect the 

individual's seMnterest too severely. 

OBSERVABLES: Littering has decreased in the past fifteen years, Lady Bird 
Johnson's "Beautify America", pollution legislatioa catalytic 
converters on cars, 55 mph, "turn your thermostat down 
to 65", Smokey the Bear and Woodsey Owl, PRESERVE 
COLORADO (tMjmper sticker) unless you can make a 
personal fortune if you PAVE PARADISE, PLTT IN A 
PARKING LOP (song), 

PREMISE XIII. Singlehood as a chosen way of Kfe is modestly suspect. 

OBSERVABLES: Taxes on income of singles, "It's OK when you're young 
enough to swing, but what will you do when you've 
swung?" DEFENSES: Of course I k>ve chikJren even 
though I don't have any. COMMON QUESTION: Why 
dkJn't you ever marry? Who is more accepted, th^ 45 
yearokJ divorcee or the single, by society, organizations, 
empk)yers, voters? Single men may be gay— single 
women are merely unfortunate. Dirty oM mea 

NOTE : Major reflectk>ns of U.S. cultural beliefs, vakjes and behavtors are seen from various 
perspectives; advertisements, media entertainment, ktoHzatton, use of raw materials and land 
memberships, dwellings, foods, chiki-rearing practk:es, and language use, to mentton a few. IT IS 
IMPOSSIBLE FOR AN AMERICAN WHO HAS NO CROSS-CULTURAL EXPOSURE TO ASSESS THE 
ACCUPwACY OF THESE PREMISES. It is in comparison to other societies' and cultures' premises that 
W3 find the divergence from the above-menttoned. Thus, when discussing these premises, it is of little 
insight to dispute them. Rather, the task is to think of one or two specifk: situatkms in one's w:r. 
exoeriences that exemplifies the premises. If you can do so, the premises do indeed support re^il 
acttons. 

* Who is included In U.S. culture? Second or third generatton citizens have generally accepted 
this system of beliefs. Racially or linguistk^ally isolated populattons msy not have come to the 
point of adopting them, but they are fully cognizant of their existence and, therefore, portray 
them when it is "usefur to do so. 
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A Manual of Structured Experiences for Cross-Cultura l 
Learning . W. Heeks^ P. Pedersen, and R. Brislin. 
Pittsburgh.PA: Society for Intercultural Education, 
Training and Research* 1977. 
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AMrican 



Con t r • i t • AMr ic an 



Gtneraliitd Poni 



•) llnttl (tlM) 

b) afficitnt and Mt«rUl c«uit-«nd««ff«ct 

thinking-^ (thinkini) 

c) Mtarialv iubatantUa-— --(••itnca mni •ntrgy) 
4) opart tionallM (iapliad obMr^r)——-— 



•) Induction------------ ------- 

C) JudtfMnt hy coaporiion— ---------- «— 

g) vorld ituff oswponoivo (unliaittd good)«' 



fionlinool 

foraol couitiv corrtlotivo 
thinking 

opiritv onorgjr 

diroct opprohoniion or 
fotMliM (dual con- 
trait) 

daduction or transduc- 
tion (dual contrast) 

JudgMnt againat an 
abiolttta atandard 

vorld itaff raatrictad 
(liaitad good) 



Adaptad fro* Mtarial hy Edvard Stawart, ulio viahaa to acknowladga tha con- 
tributiona of Dr. Jaaptr IngaraoU, Dtpartaant of Anthropolog/» Catholic 
Univacaltyvto tha davtlopaant of this tabla. 



(17) CULTURAL VALUE SYSTEMS WITH OONFLICTIKG POINTS OP VIEW 



OSJECTIVE 

To daMonatrata tha cortraatlng and conflicting aapacta of Intaractlon 
becvaan paraona vho do not ahara tha aaaia basic aasimptlona. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Tmo or mra paraona rapraaantlng dlffarant culturaa. Pacllltator. 

MATERIALS 

Hona. 

SETTIHQ 

No apaclal raqulrananta. 



0-1 

HOW OTHERS SEE US 



AMERICAN TRAITS 

(Wederspahn, 1981) 



MEXICAN PERCEPTION 


TAIWANESE PERCEPTION 


RESERVED 


FRIENDLY. OUTGOING 


RUSHED. TIME-CONSCIOUS 


RELAXED. EASYGOING 


REALISTIC. HARD-HEADED 


OPTIMISTIC 


TEAM WORKER 


INDEPENDENT 


QUALITY-CONSCIOUS 


OUTPUT-ORIENTED 


UNEMOTIONAL 


EMOTIONAL 


SERIOUS. BUSINESS-LIKE 


FUN-LOVING. JOKING 


SELF-CONTROLLED 


SELF-INDULGENT 
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CROSS CULTURAL COMMUNICATION MODULE 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Critical Incidents 



OBJECTIVES - Participants will be able to: 

1) Analyze cross-cultural conflicts In the classroom. 

2) Develop strategies for solving cross-cultural conflicts. 



TIME: 
45-90 inin. 



MATERIALS: 



GROUP SIZE: 
15-20 



PHYSICAL SETTING: 
Banquet Style 



EQUIPMENT: 
Overhead Projector 
Flip Chart 



Techniques for Incorporating Cultures into the Classroom, 0-1 
Lecturettel: Applications of Cultural Information In Instruction, L-1 
Incident A, Spanish Case Study, H-1 
Incident B, Laotian Case Study, H-2 
Incidents C and D, Classroom Case Studies, H-? 4 
Culture in the Bilingual-Bicultural Cumculum, TR-1 

Cross-Cultural Interferences Affecting Teacher-Pupil Communication in American 
Schools, TR-2 

PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Present a brief lecture (1 0 min) using L-1 , 0-1 and TR-1 , and TR-2 as resources. Use the critical 
incidents handouts (H-1 ,2,3,4) following (Sq§ of the procedures: 

1 . A. Distribute a copy of one of the incidents to each participant 

B. Allow time to read and think about the situation. 

C. Ask each person to discuss the answers to the questions with a person next to 
them. 

D. Ask for a general sharing of what was discussed. 

2. A. Divide the large group into sub groups of five. 

B. Distribute a different incident to each group. 

C. Ask them to read and discuss each incident. Allow 1 0 minutes per incident. 

D. Use the large group to debrief the learnings from the smaller groups. 

3. A. Divide the group Into groups of five. 

B. Ask each group to prepare to role play for the other groups an example of an 
incident caused by cultural misunderstanding they have experienced. Participants 
would need to discuss tone, manner and gesture as part of the presentation, as 
well as points to be discussed with the larger group. 

C. After each presentation, assign one member of the group to lead a discussion of 
the questions found in H 1-4. 

D. Allow for comments from the other participants. 
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There are many topics raised by these incidents and a great deal of content for discussion. 
The debriefing should emphasise that it Isntostimportam for persons to become cultural^ 
sensitiva Understandbig cultural issues is not facilitated by a laundi y listing of Do^ and Oonts. 
This can lead to stereotyping. The objective of this traintng is to enable participants to become 
aware of thefe- am cutturai assumptions and how they affect communication in the classroom. 



FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

Seville-Troike, M. (1978). A Guide to Culture in the Classroom . Rosslyn,VA: National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 

Tiedt, P. L & Tiedt, I. M. (1986). Multicultural Teaching: A Handbook of ActivMes, Information 
and Resources. Second edition. Boston. MA: Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR l[ ICORPORATING CULTURE 

INTO THE CLASSROOM 



1 . THE CLASSROOM AS A SAFE PLACE 

2. DIVERSITY IN TEACHING AND LEARNING STYLES 

3. THE TEACHER AS A COUNSELOR 

4. MOTIVATING STUDENTS 

5. HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING IN THE CLASSROOM 

6. PEER TEACHING AND LEARNING 

7. CROSS-AGE TEACHING AND LEARNING 



Adapted from: C ulture in the Bilingual-Bicultural Currin iym, 
Anthony R. Sancho 
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L-1 



> 

APPLICATIONS OF CULTURAL INFORMATION IN INSTRUCTION 

Lecturette 1 

There ire two primary ways in which ailtural information should be taken into 
account during the process of instruction: 

1. 'The student's native culture should be accepted and accommodated to the 
extent possible; the teacher, indeed the whole educational system, should seek 
to expand and enrich the existing repertoire of teaching styles, instructi ' 
activities, and even administrative procedures to provide for the cultural divers,.., 
of students." 

2. "Important and useful components of the second culture should be taught; 
students should expand and enrich their repertoire of knowledge, skills, and 
behaviors, and extend their cultural competence; in short, develop positive 
biculturalism." 

(Saville-Tro!ke, 1978, p. 43) 

Culture and Instruction 

1. Never assume there is one best way to teach anyihing. Use a variety of 
teaching methods. 

2. Teacher's attitude and non-verbal behavior plays a significant role in conveying 
positive or negative information to students. 

3. Teachers should be sensitive to cultural differences which affect students' 
classroom behavior, e.g., willingness to answer questions or volunteer 
information. At the same time, it should be pointed out that asking questions, 
seeking clarification and volunteering information is not considered overly 
aggressive in school or the workplace, but rather is valued. 

4. Set aside time in the classroom to discuss cultural differences an it relates to 
classroom activities and the world of work, e.g., punctuality, safety, employer 
berdfits, etc. Encourage LEP students to bring up concerns and problems 
which they have experienced. Use other (mainstream) students to present their 
point of view. 

Adapted from: A Guide to Culture in the Classroom, 

by Muriel Saville-Troike, National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 1978. 
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INCIDENT A 

Jose and Ramon had become good friends shortly after they attended a community 
college machine tools class. They were the only two LEP students in a class of 15. 
Because of their English, they helped each other out speaking in Spanish, and kept 
to themselves. They came to class early, worked through break and always stayed 
after class to work on their projects. Other students were annoyed by their behavior 
and told the instructor about it. The instructor then announced to the class that no 
one is permi«ed to come to class early or stay beyond class hours. 

1. What is the cross-cultural conflict here? 



2. How do you feel about the way this situation was handled by the teacher? 



To what degree do you agree or disagree with what was said or done? 



4. What Hispanic cultural value (if any) is reflected here? 



What American cultural value (if any) is reflected here? 



6. How would you have handled this situation? 



H-2 



INCIDENT B 



Bounlap, a Laotian student and his three friends enrolled in a mainstream 
welding course and were doing fine. During a practice session, the 
instructor noted that Bounlap did not have his safety glasses on. He lost 
his temper and yelled at Bounlap to get his glasses. The next day the 
four Laotian students did not show up for class. They ail decided to drop 
out. 

What was the cross-cultural conflict here? 



How do you feel about the way this situation was handled by the 
teacher? 



To what degree do you agree or disagree with what was said or 
done? 



What Laotian cultural value (if any) is "eflected here? 



What American cultural value (if any) is reflected here? 



How would you have handled this situation? 
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1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



• 
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INCIDENT C 



A vocational Instructor observed that although a group of LEP students in her class 
had been doing fine in hands-on activities, they did poorly on several achievement 
tests. They were also extremely reserved and refused to speak up in class. She 
became frustrated and told the students they should drop her dass. 



1. What is the cross-cultural conflict here? 



2. How do you feel about the way this situation was handled by the teacher? 



3. To what degree do you agree or disagree wiih what was said or done? 



4. 



What non-Anglo cultural value (if any) is reflected here? 



5. 



What American cultural value (if any) is reflected here? 



6. 



How would you have handled this situation? 
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H-4 



'NCIDENT D 



As one of the requirements in a vocational education course, students were required 
to complete i. project. After evaluating each of the students' projects, the instructor 
was m'^st impressed with Lam's work. As a ..ating technique, the instructor 
showed Lam's work to the entire class while praising him for his exemplary work. The 
next day, Lam did not come to class. 

1. What is the cross-cultural conflict here? 



2. How do you fpjl about the way \>-'s situation was handled by the teacher? 



lO what degree do you agree or disagree with what was said or done? 



4. What non-Anglo cultural value (if any) is reflected here? 



5. Wh^t American cultural vairs (if any) is reflected here? 



6. How would ycu have handled this situation? 
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TR-1 



CULTURE IN THE 
BIONGUAL^EICULTURAL 

CURRICULUM 

ANTJONY R SANCHO 



CULTURE IN THE BIUNOUAL. 
BICULTURAL CURRICULUM 

TiM adiiinl ctmpoorat oTa brignl<«adnnl 
— ' — RT Tifthi mnn iiy limrjiiaul luiii ii 
of bamfyal ia«nictio^ TIm ink «r mdrisg 
eultttfc « the dawoon hii eniid mtiitmWt 
cooccra anongst tochm. ourioiiMD wriim aad 
naorehm; ud y«. few logiGd sohMioM hm 
ben adopnd to imut saeetiifo adimnat IB 
OM of the haik loab of Uiagaal.Ucali»al 
•dacatiMi. TUs bade foal ii oae of pitvidiag 
iiiider«Y af varied calmnl aad »igniiiie back- 
muiidi aa oppoftmity 10 earn tofrther as in- 
dtviduak aad lean whaievw it b ikey avj «o 
leuB ia oidir to Aiadioa »!TMhaiy ia a molti- 
caharal amid. 

Bdmgaal-bieiikiaal aducatiea caa prevfde a 
tuceeirfal akenativt to emdeatk erdheaecaftaial 
aad tiatuiMie backgroaads. bat edacaian haw aoi 
yet upped an tbe poteaiiab that «Mh a preina 
on offer. Heavy aaiphMn has beea ptaeed on 
baiuaie fcarataf ia a WBataal lettiai. aad the 
pie* aerit eoauaeadaf^ea. Homr, the nfiae- 
■xat ef bkahwal or muhknltvnl edacatioa has 
beea aeflast ed. 

It ii a fbet that laagmie enaec be apaiaied 
ffom cttkoit: bm aeither caa eakuia be aepaiaiad 
llrom educatioa, for k ii thraogh Ui eakaial 
badigreuad aad a^perieacei Ait a ttadeat per* 
ceiv«»hinMdr.hnpaen,UsedKMl.histeacben3ad 
«b4f edacatioa has to odTer km. 



LlAEMINO At A R— — iHO PBOCBI 

A^gaal-MadamldMraaairipranattAaw* 
rieaawdeiyasiiiia^cdastadajr - adivavdkd 
auxtaia of aiperieaen, cahant. Iinymei. r^tw* 
fr'oials aad madnn Sm wmm. Siacaton should 
reaUae that wi d iat i Mdqr aia arieaiad la the 
picsaai. the hsw ead aaer «arid: aad Ibr each 
mdaal tMs ceaieavacaiy verid is ceacepcualind 
through his adtaial haekpoaad. historical base 
aad aodal esperieacei vVieh ia atra famulate 
hi? mpuuMi la lib. Bvaiy aud»t. arhaiam his 
rouiiidalioa.briaptoahaala«ialibarkBOwlcdge. 
To each iadividail lis a»a eapericacei kiva 
aeaaiag aad have ia lirge laesnin shaped hiat 
T?Mrtroee. roaai anat be Bade ia the lastnKtioaal 
K*aa for avety andeait wialeiital base h aider 
10 provide a irievaw. ad ■seniag J adacatieaal 

ckimicaca. Schoeli CM aa laatir allbfd 10 piaa> 
criba ear iaiinitti aa Bl d^aiga thai suits ewuy 

process* baaed ia pan aa dK learaer's past ex- 
pericoces aad partly oa the ken«id-aow aituadoas 
cxpcrieaeed ia dtt jchool aad ia his eoanmiaity. 
Juat like H-agoap aad cahare. tme learaiag ia aa 
cver-chaaoiag laargaaiaiioa of the past aad the 
prescBL 

«CitLTi;aAU.y DmocaMicw ilmrauenoN 

Methods of iaitfuctioa ii>ould be eootpaUble 
with the ways nudvata iie accuatoaied to learaiag. 
Educaton aeed to be awaic that cogaitive atyies 
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TR.1.1 



are cohorally mitMncid nthtr Uaii tmsvtml 
amoof mca« and mdm% should haild wiyt in 
whidi cukuraOy dhme mdmdoais tpproadi pro- 
biam-iolviBi. It n imponatt to aeoqx, in^^ 
aad appiidaiB iht ^at pmuns tna variad 
cakuiaa fmdi^ ts ^hi* aid vainabia modeh of 

iiiiijf— Mfetyi— Maii^af yp^imy |f tlH«giMlgk^<ti 

iipMisloaffactiittedaflrooaii, dm 
dt mot f alio aducatios aai hacoow i iiafity. 
FutlMnBOtii if a du ca i o f a ara lo adopt aoituinlly 
taMOBtiai •duGttiaa ii • mcg iMMnai 

npaet cf tiM iaMiwtieail irin. 11 cnMi be aa 
inlaiid co aip op m of the cenkshm, bat ruber 
n iatefraiad ptn of ike tetil tkimt in batngoal- 
bkuhonl cdncMkn. 



iNCunxw or CiA.nmi in vm Cumuculim 

The iDcUnioB of cuhml demoMs L the car- 
ricahna leQairae n anefli|ttiQa atto the auetpia* 
tatioa of the coauonJtiel mm «CBhar0> md its 
inip ii ciiiowi a*a ieiBBi DieaQai. A waaay pwacBi 
ii thii «allaic oaaoi be mmI^ laa^ ■ the 
diuraook While sobk deaMati of cahwe cea be 
mdOy tfwwmitted ftoai teedMr le studcats, 
oihen caa oaly be AOQaiiid be eipcrica oat doie 
pcTMaal iaienctMiB with aMaben of a cahurd 

fTMip. 

The aeed catts for e m Mi ah i a i a tystem of 
dasnfyiai cakuial de ieau iato two eategorics: 
langMr uid laiORfiMr. The taaftble cleaicatii are 
thoM that ate coaoeu aad caa be fystcaaaticaOy 
taught ia the danroooL ladaded ia this category 
are sadi iteaa as taagMgr ce mp o wea ts. songs. 
daacBS. typied foods, hoiiteys, etc. The latcagible 
eucgoiy iadudes sudi deoMts as values, beliefs 
and aiiiiades hdd by awabcn of a particular 
cultural gronp. These impomai ini iniibiedenientt 
are oftea aaflcetad or igaorad hi the iastractional 
plaa beeaase diqr uaaoi be nethodkally tau^t 
How?m. h is the eacheafe aad diariag of these 
iataagible ticns that provide the kfy for a sound 
bicuhiaal or amk^iilturd prognn hi tne scho^ 
Siaee these iataagible hcatt eanau be «uught». 
their anaifcstatioa cooks thrsugb dassroon ca> 
perieaces that aOov dtw. persoad taterKtioc 
amoagsi persons of dl%cne cahord and fiaguistie 
backfrondti This is aei to ay thrt valiics and 
bdieft of other cahard groups are acquired awrely 
by persand caaian with theai, but throi^ dose 
iwrrper a an d vslaiionddps oae icquiras letter 



understanding and acceptance of divcTK and ofaa 
opposing viewpoints. 
Maay educaton win say. «Btti this is dnady 

happening ia oar dassrooHttj* It caaaot be dMd 
that their audcau are iateneiiag dafly. bat ^ jai 
of this cahurd iatcreiieafe aateriafim wataai 
oiucfa plaaaed cflTort oa the pan of the iastiaBMr. 
Consequently, anay studeats acvcr ftiBy pa a 
the bcacte that bicuhurd edoatioo has to dfar. 

Baoc Kioommnoahow pot bicaiAsmo 
CtiLitnuL Uammno 

What ispvopoaadhsreisthil aducMOfsanalvri 
la bOagad adacaite feeler tte tadaaiea of m 
lataagibledeaeaisofcalnmiMotheiastmiaMl 
^maa. h oite 10 facnaie cakatallcafa^ ai 
the dBSBRMB, fncm ar« be imibiBad ii 
addiiaaiaamkafaneaa.aa Whsnasiktaa- 
gibb doaeais of adtan m 6mm idaistf lo 
salaect atia r, the htt-jag«e dsflMatt ihodl be 
■coipoiaied iato iJw tasrhim laiaiag dfon asad 
n the dassroooL 

abicokMdoraahicahaidhninieM 
ihea ep ioce sa a i aiaaiedhacroii r aiii iulai elfotL 
ihea t^ httaar-ble doneals of eahaic wfl bk 
eabb Jied ia ail coat :w areas of the caniculm 

I Tm Cinmoam ^f » ^.aci 

TUs cans for the acatioa of a daatrooai en- 
viroaatcat that aOews tmy PviM le be at 
iadividad. both sodaOy aad academicdl) The 
Moceas of a teachar ana his dassroon ffstt apoc 
the success of his snidcatiL Thus, success raqwre 
evenr sndeai to progras through his own BHaas 
without ridcing appnusd based on cuhwd aac 

acadetdc stereotypes. Ia Older to CKUe llM aoa- 
threateaiag ataiospbera. the teacher, acfag « 
a erosKcahurd iaterpictcr. amst cease to iaipoei 
vdae>dgnieats basad priaiarily oa his He mlc 
aad the iastituiioas it nprescats. • 

1 Tm CussnojM as a Min.TicuL7tnut Ctoac 

The dassroon should become a studio, a work 
shop, a collection center aad a fcsowct ccaier fo 
studcats aad ttacbcn ajke. Abe. teacher aides 
comaraaity aide\ pareats, rcsourer peiMV aac 
aa^ dse iateresied n the ftill-loae pnncipant 
of thai dassroon daoald be allowed to cene ii 
a* aay dne aad share their -spcneaees in a aaiuial 
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iiOA«tlirtat«Ain|. wnxuiiural environment This 
proccu wilt help in bridging the gap between the 
Jebool and tbc conmuaity. 



3. DivnsiTv IN TiACWNC and LiAHNmc Snrus 

.•cauMt CttHunl background and c ap crkncca 
pradispoae eoptim nyln aad bacaaic iadiridoal 
JUTcfcacM iafliicace kareiag. the teacher should 
iodcrtake a variety of leacbiag nylei (sroitp 
oenifa. man ptnp, aaV-pidaaee, tie.) is order 
» nkt ibe doMuoa a^eriraev eronbwik for 
n«fyMdnL TUi diveniiy ia incfcaag iiylia 
wfli pronoic aai cirtaaii aid teiiag cf kan^ 
««yto (ooopcwtiva. campsMn, Mipendem. etc) 
I lonsM tbe Mdeata. vbile each ok ii fcanufig 
tbroagb tbp flMde tbat be flads BMct nccesiftiL 



4. HUM*M?JNO IrnnuCnCN AND LtAaNIHG 

It it inponani for leacfaen to develop instme- 
lional okiicctivea tbai aicicaiooable to attain by 
each OMmber of tbe dan. Tbe cnnicabw for a 
biBnttial bicabaial danraon awt be a leaibk 
one. It ibooU be OM tbat ii baaed OB tbe aeedi and 
tbe b^ie-and*now aditadM or tbe atndevis. for DO 
iastnictional plan ii aseoearfbl vaien each atudeat 
aoeeptt it and nea k aa idevask 10 bia aeeda aad 
goals. Tiria eooeept necenitatci dkect or indirect 
ftudeat input into tbe cwricnhim design of the 
dasa. 



1 Tm TiACMDt AS A COUJWUtK 

In a «cultnrally democratic* classroom the 
lesefaer k not dletatiag a carrkahun that nff 
students nust adhut to: bat tMber. tbe teacher 
assiuMs 1 Ian doonaai rak in whkh be becomes 
the pivotal fone for Boti^iuiag stndeats to luoeass. 
The teacher then V sco mn a conaadar. not jast a 
giver of uforaatiQn. ia an eaperienw that allows 
the students to be tbemRlves and to make choices. 
The teacher k then piovidiag iddance for a mean, 
iniful caperieaee tbat win enabk the student to 
reorganite bk post and hn present endeavors. 



4 MonvATiNC SruDom ' 

The teacher cannot really motivate students. The 
teacher can only ananic conditions that wiO 
increase tbe probability of motivating siudentt to 
KUkve the goak of tbe daas. 5or tbk leasoo. the 
currieuhtm of each dasmon baa to be unique. 
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and it should reflect dM individud intensu and 
abilities of the students. In additien. the daasrooiB 
« P * ri cnce should be a coop eiati v s eflbct that 
rccogniaes and aeeepta the cooiribuiioss of each 
itidividual. Thk will promote meiivatioo to kara. 
for notivatioo mnst come ftom witUn. No one 
can motivate anoilier perm unkn there k mutual 
acceptance aad ttusL 



7. FoLO Exraumcs as a Wat op Uaanino 

The dassraoai mni bfr o m a conykment to 

toednatioio 10 the led worid bn alcaaiad many 
mdcsts ftoai sncesas. Too oikn Mdenis do not 

wdersiand school nd tsnchsronctatioBS. This 
k:k of OMkisiaadini cmiemiaHe by piovidmg 
on^an^os and off-caavus o^etkaon that enabk 
tbe student to see the sdMol aad tftt dasvoom as 
a gcnuiae pan of bk totd tiikiaa. 

i. HimoMwiotgq a otniNMai .wCUflBRooM 

The leaning situations in the elassroon must 
reflea the eonieaporaiy wodd tbat students are 
confronted with ddiy. ly a floum g stodeau to 
work aad rnmrn tini ra ie hi imal beteregeacous 
groups, the classroom k providmg a dondudve 
cBviroameat that enabksnadsntt 10 come together 
and eichaaie both aeadtmk and sodd (cuttural) 
v k wpo iatt to a prob live aad culturally demo- 
cratk envkonmenL 

9. Fur TkAOBNo and Immko 

No one can deny tbat the teaching rok itself 
provides pm rtialknir. as wad as agaificant 
saif*realintioo. la a aatwal way. the e apeii i n ce a 
ooe htt to abara whb othen an k leafity a teachmg 
aad kanmg en co uaie i . to a bffingual-bicttltttral 
dassroon the e ip erieio n that can be Aared by 
iatfviduab ait fibsiaalk^ Beth cdturally arid 
s rsdsmir a lly , the smdeais biiag a peat wedth 
of kaowlodia to the daaa. Sbaiing thk knowkdge 
andcukttrdbadcfioundktbeipkoaieofbiBngiial- 
bkuhural edueatfoa. Wf bavia^ nudents to the 
dan teach satf in^u ftom ndi other end mh 
just the teacher, educators are dpeatog up a ebatmd 
tbat k a lutunl kardng aMde for all humaa 
baingi. 
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10. CMO>AGi ItACMIMC AHD UaAMNO 

TIm more optmaccd have always uught the 
kss kaowtodinbk. Abo. icadwn leant fron 
tea^f eibcfit TIk da^roMB can becune a 
MttiDf 18 wtacb an Mividnali. nfiuiku of aie. 
caa iatenet h iMaaafral teaniag a aperien c B It 
ii ao oiac to dwt l u wwia dp . Adote tfo it 
everyday. wilhoM p«yifl| anaMioB id afr diflcr- 
. The daaraea m abo baeoM a nifafe for 



people — the 
older midfiitt. 
1001, and asyoM 4k ioMfeuad ii Aarias 1m 
loowledfe. Edwaiais AoM keep is adad that 
■eividiiali vilk Machaai canOcatai aic aei the 
oaly onai that caa teach eliKth«|y. 
No ooc «B he dnei!Md iaio beieviai that oy 

b bi-ulMral ctelioii; tot nute. III m look ai 
tbm i womBUB d winm as o mum of pmonalgian 
4\B imtnictional plM thai wiD i 
'imoofrt today^t 



TkB EXPANSCIi or BUNOUAL- 

BicwnnuL Education 



Tht ore ntioo of a owtt 
tad the iodasoo of tkt ioiaapbk dancott of 
cakuft ilate tht mal iasinictiofial doftp wiO 
cspaad tha mbiBty of Wfiofoal-bicQltuiil ado* 
catioo to a otw livaL Wbmat biiB|oal»biealtufal 
cducatkNi ii ftfll c o o ii da ra d by muy to ba a 
ftmadial appre;^ to laatiioia it Aoold ba viaivad 
at as iooovativa tiaud n AnariaM po b B c ad u ca* 
Be l e rogniiing the hiBagnal4riealtnf-' ap* 
pieadi ai a looad akenativc lo tndkioaal rd«> 
catioa, the fldMMki caa provide an Mdcats — oua* 
oiity as wdl at B^jority — with a wonhwhilc 



ichool cipencnce thai ii aimuiating. produane 
aod r^faaL 

•Uiagoal>bicultural educatioa has heea lac* 
eestfoL hot it caa he andc awre effective k| 
attUag it a troe repreMauiioa of today's coBtc» 
poraiy «orM. EioMS dMoM aoi he andc for the 
Spaa^ipeaker. dK ladiaD. the Asiaa. the BM 
aiJ evca the Aaglo act wirreeiiai ia sehoel 
What iaa« he doae ii provide aa edueatioaal 
Mttiai that trin aBow att studeats 10 ba iadividoali 
nad SBOGaerf ■ a wiMOi aad a aodety that iiin|iii 
wku they ait aad dhe they are: CroB there, the 
edacaior haOds aa i ait nidi o aa l plan that fUOs 
the aeeds aad provkSesthe ahemativai for saeeai 
la today's wa l t i ca !«Bial world. 
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Cross-C ultural 
Interferences 
Affecting Teactier- 
Pupil Communication 
in American Sctiools 
E.r. Condon 

The keystone of all successful teaching-learning 
situations is good communication, for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is predicated upon an 
accurate exchange of information between the 
instructor and his students. 

This (actor is particularly crucial in classes 
where teacher and students are of different 
backgrounds, and where the learning process 
may be inhibited by cross-cultural interfer- 
ences. Whenever such a situation occurs, com- 
munication conflicts are likely to arise, since 
the white middle-class adult interpretation of 
American culture held^by the average educator, 
the values he teaches through the subject mat- 
ter, and even the manner in which he ^m- 
municates with the students do not always 

From the lnt$fnaiional and tntercuUural Cammunkatkm 
AiMMMMf, Vol. Ill, December 1976. op. 106-120. Repro- 
duced hy pemiiuion of the Speech Communication Also- 
dUton and the author. Pro^enor Condon ieadiet a Rutfen 
Unlvenity. 
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coincide with those held by the latter as a result 
of their family upbringing. The diiv Jt effect of 
such contacts between divergent orientations is 
found reflected in a reduction, if not a preven- 
tion, of learning gains. A case in point is that of 
the elderly Italian gentleman, enrolled in an 
Adult Education program, who walked out of 
class indignantly, beca' se he thought he hj|d 
been insulted the instructor. The latter had 
simply modeled the pronunciation ^ f the "th** 
sound (tip of tongue between teeth) without re- 
alizing that this facial expr^^ssion could convey 
an obscene meaning in another country. 

The iull significance of such an occurrence 
becomes cleiur when it is viewed in the context 
of research findings on classroom communica- 
tion. A recent study, carried out in this field at 
Stanford University, revealed that students fafled 
to understand the information imparted by 
their teacher as a result of the following: insuf- 
ficient or poorly organized data, unfimniliar lan- 
guage expressions, or different interpretation 
(on the part of the speaker and the listener) of 
the thought content of the message.^ In all 
three cases, the problem may be attributed to 
possible differences in cultural conditioning. 
Kaplan has shown, for instance, that thought 
patterns are reflected in language styP* — thereby 
affecting the extent and organization (sS pro- 
vided information.^ And the style of communi- 
cation X)nsidered appropriate in one group may 
seem "insufficient'* or "poorly organized" in aa- 
other. Examples of cc nflicts in stylistic varia- 
tions may be noted in the Hispanic rejection of 
Anglo-Saxon directness and conciseness iu oral 
and written expression and, conversely, the 
Anglo-Saxon criticism of the Spanish predilec- 
tion for formality and omateness is speech and 
in writing. Ihese stylistic difference^ are partic- 
uhurly noticerble when bilingual individuals 
(who have not been made aware of them) com- 
municate in the second language. In so doing, 
they utilize instinctively the style ot' expression 
which is natv% them— that associated with 
their ncJve idiom — thereby succeeding in con- 
veying unconsciously a negative message to the 



Intercultural CQmmunicr.tiQ n; A Reader 
Larry A, Samovar & Richard E. Porter, 
Wadswoth, Inc., Belmont, CA: 1982. 
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listener. Thus, the very economy of speech, so 
prized in American society where it "pays" to 
be "a man of few words,** becomes hi^^ sus- 
picious in Spanish where communication is an 
art, and rhetoric reflects the personalisih of the 
speaker as well as his ability to relate to others. 
/ > a recilt of these differences, interactions be 
tween hispanic and American individuals are 
apt to be shortcircuited by undercurrents of 
misunderstandings arising from a mutual frus- 
tration of the former's desire to establish a re- 
lationship an personal terms, and the latter's 
urge to **get to the point" of the c jnversation. 

In the American school context, few classes 
may be considered culturally homogeneous in 
terms of both staff and student populations. 
When these variations are added to other group 
or individual differences, such as age, sex, race, 
IQ, religion, motivation, i^ ioeconomic back- 
ground and the like, they represent a formid- 
able source of inteiference in the educational 
process which may impede learning progress 
on the part of the students and frustrate the 
teachers efforts to reach them. 

With these prevailing coi^ditions, each les* 
son taught may be viewed as a cultural encoun- 
ter in vA^Yi the communication process is 
inevitably restricted by fiK^tors which are be- 
yond the control of the participants. Under the 
Circumstances, it is essential that educators be 
able to identify and, hopefri!!/, counteract 
classroom problems arising from cultural mis- 
understandings if they are to succeed in maxi- 
mizing their instructional effectiveness. 



Poelofi to !• ComMtrad In CfOM- 
CuNural Communloallon 

In a general way, the exchange of information 
between ^vo interkicutors is usually ^diieved 
by verbal and nonverbal means; the process 
takes place simultaneously on three culturally 
conditioned leveb, related to the cognitive, af- 
fective, and psychomotor domains of human 
behiyk>r-*-thought, emotion, and action, ex- 



pressed by words, voice modulation, facial 
signals, and gestures. Cross-cultural misunder- 
standings may, therefore, be expected to arise 
unconsciously irom the verbal or conceptual 
content of the message, as well as from its emo- 
tional substance or its physical expressfen. 
Practically speaking, then, miscommunicatinn 
between members <rf different oomnkunities 
may lie triggered by any single factor, such as 
a *'wrong" word, look, phrase, gesture, tone of 
voice, timing, or idea, or any combination 
thereof. Furthermore, the conflict potential 
generated by these elements in any intergroup 
conversation is actually much greater than it 
may seem on the surfiK», for it is considerably 
intensified by the dictates of cultuially condi- 
tioned norms and habits, buried deeply in each 
individual, which control to a large extent the 
range of actions, thoughts, and emotions ac- 
ceptable in his society and. ^iierefore, set the 
standards by which he judges (and often mis- 
judges) the behavior of other people. Accord* 
ingly, the "real" causes cross-c/^ral 
interferences in fece-to-fece interaction may be 
said to originate in the una .scious and to op- 
erate at the level of thoughts, attitudes, values, 
and feelings, &r be}^iid the external manifes- 
tations of cultural diflferences noted by superfi- 
cial observers (such as ''foreign'* expressions, 
customs, food, clothing, and the like). Unfor- 
tunately, these hidden fecton tend to be over- 
kwked in communication whenever it is carried 
out by members oS diflferent groups who share 
the same langui^e. This is particularly true in 
an instructional situation where, as we have 
seen earlier, the complexity of teadier-pupil- 
subject matter interactions requires an instruc- 
tor's frill attention, and the skills of cross- 
cultural undentandmg are sekf Jt> ./ailable to 
the participants The quality of human relations 
and learning progress aditoved under these cir- 
cunutanoes is, of course, often disastrous. 

In order to iUustnte this point, several ex- 
amples of communication breakdowns traceable 
to cultural differences are described in the next 
section. Tliey are derived from actual classroom 
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CHAPTER 6 COMMtNICATINC INTERCULTURALLY 



experiences observed by Intercultuial Rela- 
tions and Ethnic Studies (IRES) Institute staff 
members over a period of yem. They are or- 
ganized into four major categories: (1) Use of 
Language (vocabulary and grammatical strjc- 
ture); (2) Language AuxiLaiies (paralinguistic 
and Idncsic signals); (3) Norms of Classroom In- 
teraction (moHes of address, learning style, and 
classroom roles); (4) General Context of Human 
Interaction {time and space). 

Um of Longiiag# 

a. Vocabulary 

Terms (and the concepts they represent) which 
are commonly used by children of o- .cultural 
community may be unknown to those of an- 
other. This is the case for all American expres- 
sions associated with th.e "well-known" northern 
weather phenomenon of snow, such as snowsuit 
or snow-shces, snowman, snow-tires, and the 
like. Yet, many an elementary' ♦ 4cher insists 
upon sharing this vocabulary item (and its 
meaningless pictorial representation) with first- 
graders who have recently arrived from a trop- 
ical country. They do so automatically, simply 
because ^he word "snowsuit" is included in the 
reader, without even realizing that the pupils 
liave no concept of coU weather or the need 
for special protection against it. 

Interpretation: 

— Weather conditions vary from one country to 
another; they determine the general way in 
which basic human needs (such as clothing) m 
met. 

— Cbthang has a pragmatic function — to pro- 
tect man tom the elements. The relationship 
between cbthing and local geographical phe- 
nomena may not be as obvious to a foreign in- 
dividual as it is to the native person. 

— coinmunication breakdo'vn occurs because 
the teacher assumes that the pupils share her 
"snow" experience, and the latter are too young 
and inexperienced to ask questions. 



b. Grammatical Structure 

Anyone who has taught English as a Second 
Language to Spanish-speaking adults may have 
wondered at their avoidance of the simple 
grammatical structure "/'n a machinist (hair- 
dresser, factory worker, etc.)** in favor of the 
more complex sentence "/ work in a machine 
shop (beauty salon, factory, etc.)." The reason 
for this preference is rooted in the strong His* 
panic sense of identity, which tends to separate 
a man's fxx:upation frt>m his intrinsic nature «< 
a human "being." 

Interpretation: 

— In Ameriouj culture, a man is what he 
makes of himself." He earns the respect of 
others by his achievements. Thus, to some ex- 
tent, he is what Iiis work is. 

—In Hispanic culture, a man has dignity be- 
cause he "is** a man. He is entitled to the re- 
aspect of others, simply by virtue of his 
membership in the human race. His occupation 
is only one aspect of his personalty, a fraction 
of his total "being." 

— ^A communication breakdown occurs over the 
respective, and differing values accorded by 
each society to the concepts of humanity and 
work, as they are reflected in the choice of 
verb. Unconsciously, the Spanish adult hesi- 
tates to make a statement which does not ex- 
press his inner feeling, since it requires him to 
equate work with himself. 

Uingiiag# AuxiltoriM 

a. Paralinguistic Cues 

Educators who work in "disadvantaged" urban 
areas sometimes fall into the habit of enunciat- 
ing over-carefiilly, or sbwing down their speech 
delivery when they address certain pupils, to 
make sure that their directives are understood- 
In so doing, they not only provide the class 
with an artificial model of standard English, bu| 
they also convey unconsciously a message o* 
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.irontempt to the listener. This well-inteniled 
mode of communication produces . ^.advertendy 
the same negative effect upon the learner thai- 
may be achieved deliberately by the opposite 
means — speeding up speech delivery and tele- 
scoping words together— to convince him of his 
inadequacy. 

Interpretation: 

—Auditory sisals of communication exist in all 
societies. They serve to convey, emphasize, or 
counteract the meaning of a verbal message. 

— ^They are noted and decoded at a level sec- 
ondary consciousness — the primary !eve! b^lng 
that of linguistic understanding. 

— communication breakdown occurs because 
the teacher equates his action with "helping," 
and the student with "do*vn-talldng ' — a verbal 
strategy used to confer a sense of inferiority 
upon the listener 

b. Kinestc Signds 

The interpretation of a simple (or so it seemsl) 
Eu;ial gesture is fraught with cross-cultural pit- 
iSsdls. It is used by members of difierent groups 
to indicate widely divergent states of mind, and 
to serve different functions in the communica- 
tion process. Under normal circumstances, a 
widening of the eyes may he said to hold a 
world of meaning in a m?ilticultural context: 



SIGNIFICANCE 

Really! 

\ resent this. 
I don't 
believe you. 

I don't under- 
stand. 

I'm innocent. 



INTENTION 

Surprise, 
wonder 



CULTURE 

Dominant 
Anglo Group 

Chinese 

French 



Challenge 
Call for help Hispanic 



Persuasion Black American 
Group 

More otken than not, the culturally unaware 
American teacher overlooks a Spanish ch|ld*s 



signal of distress— eye widening — because he 
does not recognize it as such, or interprets a 
Black child's mute plea of innocence as a dis- 
play of insolence. 

Interpretation: 

— Visual signals are used widely in all cultures 
to replace, underline, or contradict the mean- 
ing conveyed by words. 

— As language auxiliaries, they are included au- 
tomatically, but not really consciously, in the 
decoding process. 

— A communication breakdown occurs because 
the teacher and the student assign different 
meanings to the kinesic cue, neither is aware of 
the other's interpretation, and both translate 
the other's behavior in negative terms. 

Norm of dotsroom liil#raotlon 

6. Modes of Address 

Proper names arc often treated in cavalic %sh- 
ion by teachers and students alike in th^ class- 
room. Many an American high-school boy has 
been turned off in a French or Spanish class by 
being forced to answer to a "foreignized" ver- 
sion of his name. This practice, cherished by 
many a language instructor as a means of cre- 
ating Nelson Brooks' "cultural Island," practi- 
cally guarantees instead the onset of first-rate 
cases of anomk among insecure teenage learners. 

Interpretation: 

—A given name is part and parcel of the indi- 
vidual who bears it. He is usually reluctant to 
relinquish it without an overwhelming reason. 

— ^The use of a special name in a French or 
Spjuiish class tends to intensify the feeling of 
ahenation experienced by a youngster in a sit- 
uation where normal means of communication 
(English) are inhibited, if not denied to him. 

— ^A communication breakdown occurs because 
the teacher views his action as educationally 
sound, while the student sees it as a threat to 
his inner being. 
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In adult classes, a problem situation may 
also arise from the misuse of a person's own 
name. Imagine, for instance, the reaction of a 
dignified Chinese gentleman who finds him^^elf 
embarrassingly addressed by a young ^ady 
teacher in a rather familiar manner as "Mr. 
Jing-Jyi" (his given name), rather than "Mr. 
Wu" (}'JiS family name), because he failed to 
westernize their scquenci' & at registration. 

Name Protocob 

American-style: Jing-Jyi Wu 
Chinese-style: Wu Jing-Jyi 

Worse still, tiiink of the particularly subtle 
if suU conveyed by elderly Miss Smith to the 
respectable Seiior Juan Lopez-Sueiro, each time 
she calls him Mr. Sueiro in front of the class, 
thus literally branding him with a label of ille- 
gitimacy, because she does not understand the 
Spanish system of dual &mily names! 

Name Protocols 



American- 


John 


Lopez 




style: 


(given 


(family 






name) 


name) 




Spanish- 


Juan 


Lopez 


- Sueiro 


style: 


(given 


(fathers 


(mothers 




name) 


name) 


name) 



Interpretation: 

— ^Personal names are invested with a great 
deal of emotional content, derived from their 
association with fiunily life. 

— ^When a situation is in doubt, cultural condi- 
tioning leads a person to &I1 back on fiuniliar 
rules to handle the problem. Thus, an Ameri- 
can will invariably assume that the last item in 
a foreign title is the person s fiunily name. 

— k communication breakdown occurs because 
cf the informal orientation of American people 
toward modes of address. whk;h restricts their 
sensitivity to the /ar-ni^ing implications of 
naming procedures used in other countries. 
This casuabiess is often interpreted by the for- 
eign student as an indication that the teacher is 
not really interested in him. 



b. Learning Styles 

Knowledge may be acquired in many ways. In 
this country, children are taught to learn by 
"doing" under the indulgent supervision of 
adults, a practice illustrated in the old saw: "If 
at first you don't succeed, tr and try again." 
and in the educational expression: "the discov- 
ery (or problem-solving) method." However, 
this system does not apply to most American 
Indian boys and girls, who, instead, are ex- 
pected to learn by watching anc Hstening 
their elders, then by practicing the activity se- 
cretly before exposing themselves to adult 
criticism. 

As a result of these differences, non-Indian 
teachers who woric in Reservation schools are 
dismayed by he (utility of their efforts to 
involve their charges in friU-scale activity 
participation. 

Interpretation: 

— Learning styles are culturally conditioned 
practically from birth. 

— American parents encourage habits of active 
learning in their children, by providing them 
with a stimulating environment (mobiles above 
the cr^e, for instance). Indian parents, on the 
other hand, inculcate habits of patience and la- 
tency in their ofl&pring. 

— ^A communication breakdown occurs as the 
outcome of conflicting teaching and learning 
styles, when activistic demands (the teacher's) 
are made upon a passive-oriented lenmer who 
is unable to respond in an appropriate manner. 
These contrastive actions are indicative of widely 
divergent attitudes toward life: the Indian dis- 
position to HenJ with the surrounding reality, 
and the American tendency to co'>quer the en- 
vironment. Either way is unaaeptable to the 
otiier person. 

c. Classroom Roles 

Spanish teachers are apt to consider American 
pupils unruly and ill-mannered because they do 
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not sit still and they ask too many questions. 
American educators, on the other .land, are 
perplexed by the shifting atmosphere of His- 
panic classes, where the student will at one 
moment sit in an eerie cloud of quiet intensity, 
eyes riveted upon the teacher, and in the next 
chatter excit^ly among themselves. 

The problem originates in the varying defi- 
nitions of "good pupil" behavior accepted in the 
two cultures. When Spanish parents admonish 
thetr child to "behave himselT in class, they 
expect him to sit quietly at his desk, to pay 
strict attention to the teacher and not to bother 
him with questions. The child tries very hard 
to obey (periods of quiet behavior), but the ten- 
sion of a sustained attentive behavior is such 
that he sometimes forgets himself C'talking" pe- 
riods). An American mother, on the other 
hand, tells her son to "be a good boy,** ^^e 
fiiiiy anticipating b«m to throw himself whole- 
heartedly into class ^vities vid discussions — 
which he does, sometimes with excessive 
exuberance 

Interpretation: 

— ^Within a given society, interaction between 
individuals is fiunlitated by commonly held as- 
sumptions iind role expectations. 

— People are seldom aware that their behavior 
is goveu^ by such ndturally conditioned 
assumptions. 

— A communication breakd ^ occurs ^en 
interacting individuals are suddenly confironted 
with external bek rior oont^ictory to expec- 
tation. Indeed, what is considered proper in 
one society may not be so in another. Accord- 
ingly, an American child must "be good,'* but 
a French child should "be wise,*' a Scandina- 
vian chiM 'l>e kind," ani a German diild "be 
in line," if they are to folbw the dictates of 
their own cultuie. 

From a cross-cultural standpoint, the normal 
expectations of other groups are UMially cmisid- 
ered unreasonable as well as unnatural, even 
though they are not so in their ptoper context. 



Ccntoxt of Humqn liit#raetl< 

a. Time 

Engifsh as a Second Language t( 
times experience a great deal o 
teaching some students how to i 
tense. What they foil to realize is 
cultures, the notion of what has 
place has little reality, and Gills 
gory o( "no-time," rather than th 
come." 

In accordance with this view, a 
or Navqo Indian will evince no ii 
cussing an event scheduled tor 
week. But an Ecpttor Muslim n 
lently to the audacity of human I 
lating over something known only 
future! 

Interpretation: 

— ^Time exists as a cultural, as we 
dimension which affects the ten 
relations. 

' — Middle-class Americans are ol 
the elusive quality of time. Conse< 
attempt to control its passage with 
schedules. In so doing, they tr 
action-orientation into a drive tov 
ture. In reactive-oriented societies 
refuses to anticipate the unknown, 
and the past are all importwt. 

— A cor:;jiunication breakdown oc 
sequence of conflicting cultural ^ 
municated through the language, 
stresses a verb form which express 
tant concept in American society— 
a segment of the time continuum 
emphasized (ind sometimes no 
pressed) in other cultures. 

Another time-related problem 
k)oked in class is diat cf testing. ' 
American teacher is so conditiona 
stressed existence, that he Ms to n 
presence of other time attitudes am 
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dents. Thus, in a teaching situation, leisurely 
oriented students (Spanish speakers, for in- 
stance) perform inevitably at a disadvantage. 
Their scores reflect their inability to utilize 
every moment in a productive manner (that is 
to say in answering the questions speedily). 

Interpretation: 

— Different societies assign different values to 
the dimension of time. 

— American culture functions on a time-stressed 
scale. Witness, the proUferation of schedules, 
deadlines, time-payments, and the like. His- 
panic culture, on the other hand, values time 
only inasmud) as it relates to human interaction. 

— communication breakdown cccur^ when 
the student approaches the test in leisurely 
iSuhion (as an activity devoid of haman relation 
potential), and the teacher interprets this action 
as a deliberate resistance to instruction or as 
sign of mental inadequacy. 

b. Spf^ce 

Spanish or French teachers are often surprised 
by the American student s pr^ilection for sit- 
ting in the back, rather than the front of the 
room. Ai:d, conversely, numy an American 
teacher has been repelled by the '"crowding" 
habits of his Hispanic and French students. At 
the a^^ult education level, the latter s behavior 
has occasionally been interpreted by women 
teachers as a mild form of sexual aggression. 

Interpretation: 

— Like time, space is subject to different cul- 
tural interpretations. 

—American space may be duuracterized as dif- 
fuse and dynamic. As noted in western songs, 
people in this country, "like the wide, open 
spaces'* and resent being "fenced in.'* 

—A communication breakdown occurs when 
the private space bubbles interacting individ- 
uals fiUl to coincide, as is the case for Spanish 
and Amerfoan people, llie former lean toward 



proximity in communication, which enables 
them to underline their messages in tactile 
manner. The latter, however,. feel uncomforta- 
ble in close distance to others. From a cross- 
cultural standpoint, American behavior is un- 
consciously interpreted as "distant," and His- 
panic action a? "pushy," thereby creating a 
negative climate for interaction and lemming. 

CmHriuslon 

From the above examples one may concljde 
that the parameters of mtercultural relations, as 
they apply to the classroom context, have betn 
mostly neglected so for in the professional 
prepatation of educators. These foctors neec! ' o 
be redefined and studied in depth, if the edu- 
cational system in the United States i» ^o fulfill 
its responsibility to provide an equal learning 
opportunity to all of the nation s ckJdren. 

In a multi-cultural community surl« as Amer- 
ican society, total communication, on which 
successful learning is predicated canno^ be 
adiieved in school unless teachers understand 
the educational implications of cultural interfer- 
ences, and tliey learn to counteract them as 
skillfully as they handle other classroom 
difficulties. 

In order to achieve this goal they must re- 
inember to consider the problem of cognition 
from a dual viewpoint — theirs, and that of each 
learner, as it is expressed in daily interaction. 
In a way, classrooom communii'ation may be 
likened to the dialogue which occurs between 
the bird and the duck in Prokofiev's story "Pe- 
ter and the WolT' . . . 

Hie bifd asked; "What kind <^ bird are you. if 
you can't fly?" 

And the duck replied: "What kind of bird are you. 
it you can't swim?" 

lAe the bird and the duck, instructot and 
their students possess a common deaoninator— 
membership in a certain species — but their 
shared humanity does not prevent them from 
viewing the world in different manners. Thus, 
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the secret of effective cross-cultural communi- 
cation in a classroom lies in the teacher's ability 
to dichotomize his ways of thinking, feeling and 
behaving. In short, he must become a man, or 
woman, for all seasons . . . whether they be 
educational, or cultural. 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION MODULE 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: BVT Model 



OBJECTIVES:- particfparrtswinbeableto: 

1) DMt\& a BVT program (methodology, purpose, target audience). 

2) List the major components of BVT program. 

3) Identify a minimum of 3 sources of infonnation, mater'ilsand funding. 



TIME: 
60-90 Min. 



GROUP SIZE: 
10-50 



PHYSICAL SETTINQ: 
Theatre Style 



EQUIPMENT: 
Overhead Projector 
Screen Blackboard 



MATERIALS: 

BVT Model Lecture, TR-1 

BVT Participant Flowchart, 0-1 

Course Outline, Machine Tool Operation, 0-2 

Recruitment Brochure, 0-3,4 

Areas of Assessment, 0-5 

Syllabus * Keypunching VESL Class, 0-6 

Sample VESL Lesson Plan, 0-7 

Word List • Nursing, 0-8 

Information Sheet, 0-9 

Employer's Guide, 0-10 

Funding Sources Chart, H-1 

Hanc'Duts of Resources found in Section IV: Clearinghouses and technical 
Aroistance Agencies, National Network for Curricukjm Coordinator^ and Professional 
Organizations. 

PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 



Introduce the need for BVT model (why)-large numt>er of unemployed/ 

underemployed LuP; their lack of success in traditional vocational education; labor market 

demand for minority workers. 

Present tocture on BVT model, TR-1 

- Definition un purpose 

• Components and features 

- Resources 



Conduct a discussion with participants as to barriers to implementing a BVT 
program in their instftution/agency. Make sere some solution is found. 

Answer other participant questions. 

Ck>se b^ immarizing keypoints and reminding participants to adhere to key BVT principles 
of accessiuility, comprehensiveness of instruction and integration of language and training 
preparatk>n. 
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* Cic^ b/ summarteii^ keypdnts and remindli^g partictpartts to adhdre to key BVT priiiciplas 
of access&>llity, comprehensiveness of instructkm and integratkm of language and training 
preparaKcn. 

* Distribute and explain handouts. 
Varlatkxi ; 

* Omit detailed presentatk>n or adaptd!:!!*^ of BVT model during lecture and t)drriers 
discussion. 

* Instead ask participants to give you examples of local situations and create/design BVT 
mod^ for them* 

Tor ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: =^r:^^^:^=^^= 

Chinatown Resoirces Development Center (198S). Prooifeinu Progress and Practfces: Vocattonal 
Educatton for Umlted-EnQlish^Proficient Students, Sacrarr«)nto, OA: Callfomia Community 
College. 

Lopez-Valadez. J.(1982)* Vocational Programming for the LEP Part 1 . Common Concerns and 
Solutions . Macomb, IL: Curriculum Publteattons Clearinghouse, Western Illinois University, 
1982. 

Lcpez*Valad(% J. Ed. (1985) Immtarant Workers and the American Workplace: The Role of Voc Ed . 
Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocattonal Educatton. 

Peterson, M. and Berry, D.W. (1983). Strategies for UsinQ External Resources in Bllinoual 

Vocattonal Training Programs: A Guide for Program Planning and Ooeratton . Los Angeles, 
CA: Evaluatton, Dissemination and Assessment Center, California State University at Los 



Troike, RC, Glub, LS., and Lugo, I (1981). Assessing Successful Strategies In Bilingual 
Vocational Training Programs . Ross!yn,VA: Nattonal Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education. 
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OVERVIEW (10 mia) 

A. BVT Model (Bilingual Vocational Training) is an approach developed formally some 12 
years ago in response to the training needs of LEP adults. 

B. A BVT program is une which uses the native language of the trainee for tracking 
siA>ip'n matter and skills, while developing the trainee's ability to use and understand 
English needed for the job. 

C. Purpose of BVT: 

1. Prepare LEP persons to perferm successfully in the English dominant work 
environment. 

Z FiH the need for skilled persons in occupatk>ns of interest to the individual and the 
economy. 

D. BVT model based on soundest/best principles of vocational and bilingual educatk>a 

1. Vocattonal educattonAraining based on: 
(Responsive to empk>yers and trainees) 

. labor market needs (area of training selectton) 

. sound task analysis and competency-based instructton 

. careful student assessment and placement 

. indivkjuaUzed and smaH group instructton - ability levels 

. simulatton of the workplace - demonstratton, hands-on 

. opportunities for OJT or internship to tryout emptoyment 

2. Bilingual educatnn designed to insure that: 

. prirttoipants unrierstand instructton, can respond and be understood. (Use of 

native language - no delay in learning) 
. im tructtonp! materials are appropriate 
. instil r;ion based on 2 cultures: student's and workplace 
. st jdents learning English through (ESL) not osmosis. (A formal component) 

E. BVT F rograms have demonstrated unprecedented success. 

1. BVTPs conducted all over the natton, for many language groups and for a 
variety of occupatk)nal areas. 

2. High level of retention - 95% 

3. High (placement rate on jobs 85*95% 

4. Cost efiv'Krtiveness: 

. BVT vs. mainstream (tonger period) 

. Tax return = in 3 yrs. participants pay off program. Example in Ftorkla. BVT 

$100,000- taxes $66,000 
. Reductton of public assistance 

5. Serve the severely LEP bettor than other models - no waiting period. 

6. Successful experien ;e has led studeiits to return for more training. GED and even 
open own businesses. 

7. Increase in general and job specific English language profk:ieiicy. 
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II. COMPONENTS (20 min.) 

A. BVT programs use a comprehensive service approrch to insure access, successful 
participatioa and transition to employment. (0-1). 

B. Each component is adapted culturally and linguistically. (0-2). 

C. Each component is coordinated with the others through curriculum a staffing. 
Describe each component briefly, (0-2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10). 

D. The BVT model is adaptable for local needs and resources. 

1. PopulaJon served: monolingual; multicultu/al. 

2. Employment needs: length; type of trainiiig offered; classroom vs. OJT approach. 

3. Resources: bilingual teacher, aides, peers, materials; linkages with other 
organizations; multi-source funding. 

III. RESOURCES 

A. BVT programs can be funded by coordination current educational programs (ABE, 
vocational education, counseling, disadvantaged grants) or applying for new specially 
targeted demonstration grants (Cooperative demonstration; BVT; JTPA (H-1). 

B. Materials include - professional reference; staff development; instructional; assessment, 
etc. Many sources (H-2). 

C. Networking 0 professional organizattons offer information through newsletters, 
conferences and journals (H-3). 

D. Technical assistance - state and federal departments of educatton, resource centers 
(H-4). For MRC's serving local area refer to p. of r^anual. 
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TRAINEE FLOW IN A BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 



Outreach 
Recruitment 



Screening 



Intake and 
Assessment 



Bilingual Vocationai- 
Tralning 



VESL 



Ancillary 
Instruction 



Job Placement and 
Follow-up 



IS5 



ERIC 



Referral 



Counseling 



Ancillary 
Services 



Further Training 



Job Placement 
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COURSE TITLE: MACHINE TOOL OPERATION 

DEVELOPED BY GATEWAY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
CREDITS: NONE 
CLASS HOURS: 450 - 30 HOURS/WEEK 
LENGTH OF COURSE: 15 WEEKS 
COURSE DESCRIPTION: 



THIS COURSE CONSISTS OF SKILL TRAINING IN MACHINE TOOL OPERATION TO PROVIDE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT OR FURTHER TRAINING AT GTI. INSTRUCTION AND 
MATERIALS ARE PROVIDED IN SPANISH AND ENGLISH TO ENABLE LIMITED ENGLISH SPEAKING 
STUDENTS TO PARTICIPATE. 

BASIC STRUCTURE OF COURSE: 

I. PRE-V0CAT1QNAL INFORMATION 

A. HANDOUTS CONCERNING THE CAREERS OF A MACHINE TOOL OPERATOR. 

B. SLIDEAAPE PRESENTATION ON GTI'S MACHINE TOOL OPERATION PROGRAM. 

II. PLACEMENT 

A. HANDOUT LEVEL 

B. COUNSELING 

C. RECOMMENDATION BE ABE TEACHERS 

III. ENGLISH-AS-A SECOND LANGUAGE 

A. 8 HOURS PER WEEK REb'.TED TO MACHINE TOOL OPERATION 

IV. MATH 

A. 4 HOURS PER WEEK RELATED TO MACHINE TOOL OPERATION - BILINGUAL 
INSTRUCTOR 

V. B LUEPRINT READING 

A. 3 HOURS PER WEEK ELEMENTARY BLUEPRINT READING TEXT TRANSLATED INTO 
SPANISH AIDE 

VI. MACHINE SHOP THFQRY 

A. 3 HOURS PER WEEK - LECTURE - CONTENT AREA WITH BILINGUAL INSTRUCTOR 

VII. MACHINE TOO L OPERATION LAB 

A. HANDS-ON MACHINE TOOL OPERATIONS: 12 HOURS PER WEEK WITH BILINGUAL 
INSTR'JCTOR 
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DO YOU SPEAK 
ESPANOL or po polsku 
as your native language? 

OAiaON COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE/MONNACEP 
presenta/pnedstawia/presents 



Un Programa Billingije de Entrenamiento 
Vocadonal en CALEFACCldN/AIRE 
ACONDiaONAOO 



zawodowy uwu^eiyczny szkolenlowv 
procrram w 

'HEATING/AIR CONDITIONING, 



BilinguaJ Vocationai Training Program in 
HEATING/AIR CONOITIONING 




BEST Program 
Building Energy Systems Teclmology 
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ESPANOL Men & Women! POPOLSKl 

FREE 

HEATING/AIR CONDITIONING 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 



for 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND UVNGUAGE STUDENTS 
WHO SPEAK SPANISH OR POLISH 

BEGINS MARCH 2 

At OakVon Community College 



• Vocationtl inatructlon 

• Udwork 

• Sliinqual tutoring 

• Couna«iln9 

• Job-r«latadEngiiah 

• Job aaarch aaaiatanca 



Sponaortd tiy tha 

U.S. Oapartfn«nt of Education 




Oavid PanHratz, 

ProjactBEST 

Coordinator 



OAKTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



THE REWARD FOR HARD 
WORK CAN BE A BEQINNINQ 
JOB IN HEATINQ/AC SERVICE 

INTERESTED? 
CALL 635-1 884 

APPLICATION DEADLINE 
FEBRUARY 18, 1987 



• tSwaakctaaaaa 

• 9:0a>3:ia. M-f 

• No tuiUon 

• OuaJIflod ttachars 

• Job atareh followa 

• Apply barora Pabniary 1 



Appllcanta muatba: 

• AoatSoroldar 

• U.8. Citisan or Raaldant 

• SpanlaborPollah 
Spaakara with 
intarma<1lata 
Enoliah Skitia 



M0NNACEP/BES7 



1 600 EAST GOLF ROAO. OES PUiNES. IL 6C 
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LANGUAGE 
English 
Native Language 



CAREER INTEREST/EXPERIENCE 

GENERAL ABIUTY 
Math 

Fine/Gross Motor Skills 

ANCILLARY SERVICE NEEDS 
Child Care 
Transportation 
Medical 
Financial 

MOTIVATION 
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SYLLABUS 



KEYPUNCHING VESL CLASS 



\. TECHNICAL VOCABULARY 

A. PARTS OF THE KEYPUNCHING MACHINE 

B. THE CARD 

C. TECHNICAL DIRECTIONS 

D. SAFETY LANGUAGE 

II. PAPER WORK RELATED TO KEYPUNCHING 

A. PUNCH 7 VERIFICATION INSTRUCTION SHEET 

B. BUSINESS FORMS FROM WHICH INFORMATION IS OBTAINED, 
SUCH AS: 

1. ORDERS 

2. REPORTS 

3. BILLS 

III. ON-THE-JOB COMMUNICATION 

A. WITH SUPERVISOR 

B. Wnrri FELLOW WORKERS 

IV. JOBS 

A FINDING A JOB 

B. CALLING FOR AN APPOINTMENT OR WALKING IN 

C. FILLING OUT AN APPLICATION 

D. INTERVIEWING 



By: Joanne Kabiitz 
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HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
SAMPLE VESL LESSON PLAN 

VOCATIONAL COMPETENCY: 

From various tube and fining connections using soft soldering and silver brazing. 
LANGUAGE COMPETENCY (lES): 

1.4 Comprehend and identify work related supplier. 

T.I Follow and give basic multiple-step instructions. 

T.3 Follow and give multi-step, sequential instructions. 

T. 1 2 Request supervisor or trainer to check work. 



GRAMMATICAL FOCUS: WHAT/WHICH questions, descriptive adjectives, imperatives. 
advert)s of time and sequerice. 


Language samples: (Ustening/SpeaWng) 

instructor: What do you have to do beforo you 
apply flux to your tubing? 

Trainee: 1 have to remove the burr and 
sand the outside of the tubing. 


(Reading/Writing) 

Descriptions, specifications and 
warnings found on related supplies 
and equipment, e.g., 

- 95/5 compound 

- "Hold away from clothing." 


Trainee: Wfiich fitting do 1 need? 
Instructor: A 'T' fitting. 



Vocabulary: 



Name of supplies needed for task (see vocabulary for vocational Competency #6 
Sequence adverbs. SHOULD. HAVE TO, MUST, expressions such as HOW'S THIS? 

ACTIVITIES: 

Substitution drills: practice names of work related supplies and equipment. 

Sequencing exercises: teach comprehension of sequence adverbs. 

Total physical response: emphasize imperatives, sequence adverbs, and important vocabular 

items. 

Strip story: instructor conducts sequential steps exercise by passing out individual sentences 
which are part of a mechanical procedure and then having trainees organize them into the 
correct sequence. 

Role play: trainees practice giving and following instructions, asking for assistance, etc. 
MATERIALS: 

Supplies (including packaging) needed for soldering and brazing, "strip story" outlining a 
procedure. 

EVALUATION: 

Given oral instructions, trainees perform a procedure. 

Trainees provide short answers to verify comprehension of sequential tasks. 

Trainees give instructions for a procedure using adverbs of sequence. 



0-7 
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WORD LIST 



WORD 

AXILLARY 
AXILAR 

CUNICAL THERMOMETER 
TERMOMETRO CUfjICO 



FEVET 
FIEBRE 

MERCURY 



MERCURIO 



DEFINITION 

Pertaining to the armpit. 
Relativo a la axila. 

An instrument for measuring the temperature 
of the body. 

Un instrumento para medir la temperatura 
del cuerpo. 

Abnormally high body temperature. 
Temperatura del c ierpo anormalmente aita. 

A silvery liquid used in thermometers; it 

expand? with heat from the body and shows 

the person's temperature 

uquido de cobr plata que se usa en 

los termometros. Se expande con el calor 

del cuerpo e indica la temperatura de la persona. 



NORMAL AXILLARY 
TEMPERATURA AXILAR NORMAL 

NORMAL ORAL TEMPERATURE 
TERMPERATURA ORAL NORMAL 
NORMAL RECTAL TEMPERATURE 
TEMPERATURA RECTAL NORMAL 

ORAL 
ORAL 

RECTAL 
RECTAL 

VITAL SIGNS 

SENALESVITALES 



97.6** F 
97.6** F 



F 
F 



98.6; 
98.6* 
99.6** F 
99.6° F 



By inouth 
Por la boca 

By rectum 
Por el recto 

Temperature, pulse and respiration. 
(These tell hew well the body is working). 
Temperatura, pulso y resplraclon 
(Estos indican si el cuerpo esta'^trabajando 
bien). 



INFORMATION SHEET 



S. Lea el termometro y anote la temperatura ei i el expediente. 

Coloque el termometro de manera que se vea claramente la 
columna de mercurio; la lectura debe ser exacta Sise ^ 
opina que el resultado obtenido pueda no estar bien, debera 
volverse a tomar la temperatura del enfermo. pero con otro 
termc^ro. 

1 0. Coloque el termometro en el recipiente destinado a termometros 
usados. 

1 1 . Limpie y sut>stituya elementos del equipo de acuerdo con las 
normas del hospital. 

12. Anote: 
Moray dlk: 

Procedimiento: Temperatura 

Lectura: 

Obsen^aciories: 

Pase los datos to antes posible al grafico del paciente, para 
que el m^ico pueda conocerlos. En el caso jle que la lectura 
denote alguna variacion que saiga de to comun, d^ cuenta 
inmediatan.^-ite de esto a la enfermera supen^isora. 




% mmOH THillMOMfTlfl 
TO SlOi O^ MOUTH 
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Are you looklna tor roNabto 
workers wHh baile tratnlns In 
HMttno/AC/Rafrlowatton? 



EMPLOYER'S GUIDE 

How ean you asm 
amptoyarbanafli? 



Oakloii CoMMinlly C o l igt and Mm U.8. 
DtpartRMnl of EduMllon Aav* d^vloptd ■ 
pragram lor EngNali ■ SMond Languafl* 
Bdiiili 10 prapara HiMi lor MiinHMal |oiM In 
your IMd. 



Proioci BEST to • b Wnm rt voeattocwl 
Inilnlna pragron >«Moli givoa IralMM boM 
prooHeal oklto mhI |ob-fotalod Engltoli. 
TroiiMoo undargolS ttwokt ol rigorous 
Hioiruotlofi, Inolttdlng naeli liondi*oii 
oxporloneo In Ooklon't Hoollng/AO 
taboralory. 



CouTMOlneliidoi 

• Um ol Toolt. InilniNMnls. and Bala 
WorkPraclleos 

• BasloEtoelriellyU2 

• BaaloR«lrlgaraHonU2 

• Inlroduelkm lo Qaa Haaling 

• Inlroduelkm lo Air CondHkmlni 

• Job-ralalow Engllali 



Tolal 

Vocaltonal bialruclkm: 
Engllah InalruclkMi: 



226 Hours 
176 Hours 



2(Jd 

ERIC 



Proiool BEST offora pfoopoeNva c ^ptoyora 
an opportunNy lo Nnd Um rigM appNwanl lor a 
apaoNle |ok wBh a arinkauai ol irouMo. Our 
Iralnaaa ara praao r aanad. dadlealad lo hard 
tirork. and can 



ooalloyou 

• FMowuponoMptoyaaa'portannaneaand 
Uiaraby af Aanoa aw p toyaf/aaiployan 



• Glva 



I jgu Mh oppottunByJ to gatlt l ogaBiar 




CanyoulMlput? 



by ghrlfio ua advica on how lo ad|ual our 
prooram lo bailor loaal your noada. Any 
aiHHiaalkina vou csiilcl aialca would bo 



Protect BEST 
Courta Competencies 



Our prooram la ainiolurod lo glvo aaoh 
traCnoo axporlanoo wlUi apooHIo |ob^alalad 
laaka. Prograai gradualaa aro axpoolod lo 

know? 



SAPETV 

o Uaobaaloloohi.lnalruaionla.and 
oqulpMonI pfoporly and aaMy 



AC/neFMOEIUTION 
o Ctaanoondanaora 

o CboekayalaaMoporaMngpiaaauraauaIno 

• tvaoualo a y a l awa ftroouuwl undor 

auporvMon 
o Chargo ayal awa undor auparvlalon 
o tnalaNnawoondonaoroqulpmanland 



HEATma 

o IdonWyoompononlaofforoodairhaallna 
ayaloma 

• Claan lorood air lumacaa 

o Chock Nnopraaauraa lor oaa^alCnundar 

auparvlabNi 
o WIrolorcod air lumacaa undarauparvlaton 

• bialaPplpbr3andhiblnoaaaaaibllaa 



tnivici 

o Uaaaorvloomanuala 

o Ratartoproparaourcotooblalnnaadad 

IntormalkNi 
o DoalwHhoualoniara.co-worfcaraand 

amptoyara In a hoiptui and Mandly mannar 
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Funding Chart 





SOURCE 


CONTACT 


— 


Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 


Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
USDE 

State Dept. Vocational Ed. 




Adult Basic Education Act 


Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
USDE 

State Dept. of Adult Ed. 




Job Training Partnership Act 


U.S. Dept. of Labor 

State Dept. of Vocational Ed. 

Service Delivery Areas (SDA's) 


• 


Refugee Assistance Act 


Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. 
uepi. OT MBaiin ana numan oervices 
State Dept. of Public Aid 
State Dept. of Adult Education 




Title VII - Bilingual Education Act 


Office of Bilingual Education & Minority 
Languages Affairs, USDE 
State Dept. of Education 




Private Foundation Grants 


Foundation Service. N.Y. 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION MODULE 




NAME OF ACTIVITY: ADAPTING LECTURE TECHNIQUES 



OBJECTIVES: participants will t>8 able to: 

1) Compare/contrast poor and effective lecture techniques for teaching. 

2) Evaluate the effectiveness of lecture presentation for LEP students. 



MATERIALS: 

Trainer's Notes, TR-1 

Sample Lectures, Adapted and Unadapted, TR-2 
Adapting Testing Strategies, TR-3 
Lecture Technique Checklist, H*1 
The Far Side Introductory Cartoon, 0-1 
Refrigeration Cycle, 0-2 thai 0-4 
Quiz (Unadapted Version), H-2 
Quiz, (Adapted Version), H-3 
Adapting/Selecting Testing Strategies, 0-5 

Bridging The Communication gap: Tips For Teaching The LEP Students, H-4 
PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 



Prepare two short lecture presentations (6-8 minutes) on a single vocational topic 
prior to the woricshop. One presentation will not be adapted for an LEP audience 
and the second one will be (see Trainer's Notes., TR-1). Prepare a short quiz on 
the lecture content. For sample presentation see TR-2, H-3 and H-4. 

Display 0-1 and briefly introduce the session by explaining to participants that the 
objecttve is to examine why most lecture presentations are difficult for LEP 
students to comprehend and how lectures can be adapted to improve their 
comprehension. Do not go into specifics at this point. 

Conduct the first unadapted 6-8 minute presentation. Do not incorporate the 
features of an effective oral presentation (see Lecture Techniques Checklist, 
H-1). Do not introduce the topic, do not use visuals, do not check for 
comprehension during the lecture, etc. 



Pass out tite quiz and have participants try to complete it (2-3 minutes). 

Ask participants how they performed on the quiz, but do not discuss the answers. 

Pass out H-1 , Lecture Techniques Checklist. 



TIME: 
45 min. 



GROUP SIZE: 
10-30 



PHYSICAL SETHNQ: 
Theatre Style 



EQUIPMENT: 
Blackboard and 
Overiiead projeaor 



> 
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PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACnvmES (confd) 

* Havo participants 0vaii»t& your presentation by completing the (^klist, putting 
checkmarks in the appropriate txoces. Do not evaluate responses at this time. 

* Ask partfcipants to watch for changes in your lecture techniques as you conduct 
the next presentation. 

* Conduct the 6-$ minute presentation again, this time adapted to facilitate good 
comprehensk)a Incorpcmte as many of the techniques from the Le^ 
Checklist rspQss}t)te, Provide a context for the topic before you i)egH 
emphasize key vocabulary and concepts, simplify language, use visuals, and conduct 
frequent comprehension checka. 

NOTE: This presentation should not be significantly tonger than the unadapteo versk>n 
(See Trainei*s Notes, 

* Pass out the quiz again and have participants complete it (2-3 minutes). 

* As a group, compare their perfonnance on the quiz with their performance the 
first time. 

* Ask participants to Identify techniques you used which helped facilitate 
comprehensfoa 

* Have participants evaluate your second presentation by completing the checklist. 
(Instead of making checkmarks, this time they can fill in the tx)xes by using "x's'*) 

* As a group, go over the checklist one item at a time, asking for participants' 
recorded responses to compare the two presentations. 

* Pass out another blank copy of H-1 to participants. Encourage them to photocopy 
It and use it ooth as a resource and for instructor training. 

* Discuss strategies for improving the LEP students' test taking skills (TR-3). 
^ Explain that different test fomnats have differing language toad. 
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y ; VAFOATION FOR ADOEOEFFeCTlVENESS^ 

compieie wdutd not be adapted fcNr the LEP^ and would consist of open-ended questions requiring 
essay-type responses. The second quiz you give participants following your adapted 
presentation would test the same inromration tHJt appear in a format more acc0sslt)ie to lep 
students (seethe "Measuring Achievement" activity Overhead 0-2, and Form B and C, fdr examples).. 



rOR AODHTONAL INFORMATION : 



frledent)erg, Dr. Joan E., Ed. (1988). Adapt Instruction for LEP Vocational Students. Columbus. Ohio: 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Education. 



Bradley, Curtis H. and Friedenberg, Dr. Joan E. (1982). Foundations and Strategies for Bilingual 
Vocational Education: A Handbook for Vocational-Technical Education Personnel. Washington, DC: 
The Center for Applied Linguistics. 
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TRAINER'S NOTES FOR PREPARING LECTURES 



In order to conduct this training sessioa you wil need to prepare two versions of a short lecture 
presentation (6-8 minutes each) on one vocational topic or skill. The topic would idealy be one 
which would actually t>e dealt with In a vocational setting. In other words, you lectures will be mock 
verstons of a lecture given by a vocational instructor to a group of students. In this training session, 
you act as the neacher and the partk:ipants are your "students." 

Select a topfc for your lecture whfch you are comfortable with and can easily cover in 6-8 minutes. 
You may choose to describe a simple process or procedure. Your topfc shoukl not be overly 
compBcated, and yet it shoukJ contah a few concepts and specialized vocebulary that are new to 
your "students." 

Using the "Lecture Techniques Checklist" (H-1) as a gukJe, prepare one verston of the lecture that 
does DS! incorporate the techniques on the list The objective of giving the first versfcn of the 
lecture is to leave the "students" somewhat confused and frustrated because they dkl not understand 
many of the basfc concepts you presented. They shoukl be made to feel the way LEP students feel 
when effective technk^ues for presenting new material are rK>t used. 

Prepare a second verskwi of your lecture, the "adapted" verston. whfch incorporates effective 
technkjues from the checkfet. Present the informatton so clearly that al partfcipants understand and 
can recall the basfc concepts and vocabulary. Note that the second verston shoukl noi be much 
fcnger than the first. Although in the second verston you wiN be introducing the topfc better, using 
visuals, repeating key vocabulary and checking comprehenston, you will also be eliminating 
informatton and tong, detailed explanattons whfch are not critfcal for your "students" to know. 

You wiR also need to prepare a short quiz whfch tests how well your "students" have comprehended 
the three or four main pohts of your lectures. After giving each lecture, pass out the quiz. If the 
lectures have been effective in demonstrating the difference between unadapted and adapted lecture 
styles, then your "students" shoukl score tow the first time thc^ take the quiz and have nearly perfect 
results the second time they take it. For a variatton on constructing and giving the quizzes, see the 
front sectton, "Variatton for Added Effectiveness". 

If the training sesston is conducted well, partfcipants will experience how the language and styte of j 
lecture presentatton can greatly effect student comprehenstoa It also becomes apparent that 
adapted lecture presentattons are not only more comprehensible to LEP students, but also to 
students whose native !anguage Is English. 
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Sample Lectures 
for the Activity 

"ADAPTING LECTURE PRESENTATIONS" 



Topic: The Refrigeration Cycle 



Following are scripts, notes and visuals to t>e used as overhead transparencies for presenting two 
brief lectures (6-8 minutes each) on the same topic: The Refrigeration Cycle". Also included are 
sample quizzes to accompany each lecture. 

The lecture scripts may be read by the presenter, although it is ideal if the presenter reviews them 
ahead of time in order to be able to give lectures which seem as "natural" as possible. The first 
"unadapted" lecture is intended to be typical of those given by most instructors. If does not 
effectively address the needs of students unfamiliar with the technical con-^epts, and is especially 
incomprehensible to limited English proficient (LEP) students. The second "adapted" lecture should 
be much more comprehensible to aA students, especially LEP students, because the content is 
organized in a clearer, more coherent way. and the presenter will be incorporating lecture techniques 
found in the "Lecture Techniques ChecldisT (H-1). 

To use these lectures effectively, presenters, should follow the steps outlined in the 'Adapting Lecture 
Presentations" activity guide. It is important that the main objective of the activity be kept in mind: 
The first lecture should be abrupt, technical, and incomprehensible to most listeners, whereas the 
second should be successful at introducing, contextualizing, and reinforcing key language and 
concepts. 

NOTE: In order to convey the content of any given lecture effectively, it is important that lecturers 
make use of visual techniques such as those listed in the "Lecture Techniques Checklist' in the 
section on Multisensory Communfcattoa Thus, in the second lecture presentationif this activity, 
presenters slioukJ use tfieir hands to illustrate concepts such as "absorb", "release" and "cycle". 
Also, in additton to using the overhead, transparencies aixl drawing the included sketch on the 
blackboard, presenters are encouraged to use the blackboard to write out key vocabulary words 
whfch are contained in the lecture and geneially use the board to help illustrate any concept which 
may be diffk:ult for students to comprehend. 

Just before giving the first lecture, presenters may want to give participants a clue to what is to 
come by showing them the cartoon (0-1). 
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UNADAPTED LECTURE: TTie Refrigeration Cyde 

foday we will be looidng at the basic mechanical refrigeration cycle, but first let's consider its 
historical development. Refrigeration has come a long way since people used ice to cool their food. 
The first hermetic automatic refrigerator was produced by General Electric in 1982. At about the 
same time, the first so-called air conditioning units for coofing air were being installed in commercial 
buildings. 

By 1940, almost all refrigeration units were of the hermetic type. These units were capable of 
refrigerating large commercial food storage systems, they could cool the air in large auditoriums, and 
they were also capable of producing the low temperatures, needed for many commercial production 
operations. Of course air conditioning systems in automobiles have also become widely accepted. 
The first were developed in the 1930's. 

Regardless of the type of refrigeration or air conditioning system you are talking about, there are 
some fundamental processes which need to understood. First, there really is no such thing as 
producing coldness per se. CokJ is defined as the lack of heat, so that if you want to cool 
something off, what you actually have to do is to remove the heat. Again, cokl cannot be added. 

The kJeal temperature for storing most types of food is about 35 degrees. In domestfc refrigeration 
units, for example, the temperature has to be k>wered by about 35-37 degrees-the differerjce 
between the ambient temperature in the house and the temperature inskJe the refrigerator cabinet. 

Most mechank^al refrigeratton systems have a high pressure ^kle and a bw pressure skle. On the 
tow pressure skJe is the evaporator. InsWe the evaporator the refrigerant ftowing through it is 
converted from a liqukJ to a vapor. The KqukJ is changed to a vapor, or gas, as it absorbs heat on 
the InskJe of the refrigeratton unit. 

The condenser is tocated on the outside of the refrigeratton unit. The functton of the condenser is to 
release the heat that was absorbed in the evaporator. As the refrigerant enters the high skie of the 
system where the condenser is, it is a gas. As it reaches the compressor it is pressurized. This 
causes it to give off heat and become a Rquto again. In this lk)uid form further heat is released to 
the outstoe air. 



TTie refrigerant ftows continuously through the system, absorbing and releasing heat and changing 
back and forth between a Iquto and a gas. Let's take a took at the diagram. (Show 0-2). 

As you can see (point to the con^esponding components in the diagram), the evaporator is here. 
inskJe the refrigerated space. The refrigerant flows through it in the directton of the arrows, 
absorbing heat. As it aosorbs heat, it becomes a gas. InskJe the compressor (point), it is 
compressed so that it becomes a liqukJ. As the lk)ukJ refrigerant ftows through the condenser 
(point), it retoases the heat. That's bastoatly how the system wort(S. Okay?... 

Now just to make sure youVe got the kJea, I have a little quiz. (Pass out Quiz 1.) I'M give you a 
couple of minutes and then well go over the answers. 

F0LL0W4JP: 

Foltowing the instructtons given in the "ADAPTING LECTURE PRESENTATIONS" Activity, proceed with 
foHow-up. Ask students how they performed on the quiz, pass out the "Lecture Techn'ques 
Checklisr, etc. 
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ADAPTED LECTURE: TDe Refrigeration Cyde 



Today t would Bke to give you an introduction to the basto refrigeration cycle. Now, everyone fias a 
refrigerator at home right? Do you know how it worl(s-how it operates? Weil, everyone Icnows that 
you put food into the refrigerator to keep it cold. Wh v do you do that? (Wait for a response.) 
Correct, you refrigerate food so that it will not spoil. 

TTie t>est temperature for l^eeping food fresh is about 35 degrees on the Fahronheit scale. You may 
know that the Fahrenheit temperature scale is dffferent from the Celsius scale. 35 degrees 
Fahrenheit is about 2 degrees Celsius. Now, normal room temperature is aboiJt 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. So, when you put food into the refrigerator, the food is about 35 degrees v\^rmer than 
the air in the refrigerator (Show 0-3). The wami food heats up the air in the refrigerator. 

So, the refrigerator's job is to take the extra heat ^yt of the anr and bring the temperature back 
down to about 35 degrees. (Write 70 degrees - 35 degrees^ 35 degrees on board.) The most 
important thing to remember is that the refikaerator operates by remcnrino heat from the inside of the 
refrtaerator. Ail a refrigerator can do is remove-take away-heat; it cannot add coM. 

(Ask) Does the refrigerator add coki to the inskle of the refrigerator cabinet? 

(Wait for students* response.) 

Does the refrigerator operate by removing heat? 

Now, how does the refrigerator remove heal? (Show 0-4). The refrigerator must have a mechanism 
to pump the heat out. We call this mechanism a refrigeratton system. Every refrigerator has this 
basfo system. 

Every refrigeratton system has two bask; components: an evaoorator and a c ondenser. The 
evaporator is inskJe the refrigerator cabinet. The condenser is kx^ated on the outskle of the 
refrigerrtor. 

(Ask) What are the two bask: components? 

Where Is the evaporator kx:ated? 
Where is the condenser located? 

Remember, we sakJ that a refrigerator operates by removing heat. The job of the evaporator is to 
absorb heat from the inskie of the refrigerator (use hands to illustrate "absorb"). The condenser has 
the opposite job. The condenser releases, or gives off, he'^t on the outside of the refrigerator (use 
hands to illustrate "release"). Have you ever notteed tliat the back of your refrigerator gets very hot? 
That heat is coming from the air inskJe the refrigerator! 

(Ask) What does an evaporator do? 

What does a condenser do? 

Now I win show you a diagram of a refrigeratton system (Shows 0-2). Every refrigeratton system has 
an evaporator and a condenser (point to the con^esponding components). The evaporator and the 
condenser are connected. In other words it is a sealed system or what we call a "hermetic" system. 
Inskle the system there is something we call refrigerant. The refrigerant is the material whteh first 
absort^ heat and then releases the heat... The refrigerant ftows around in a circle instoe the system. 
It always fkDws in the sarne directtoa 
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(Ask) What is the name of the material that flows inside the system? 

(Continue pointing to the diagram as you explain.) 

When the refrigerant goes into the evaporator, It is a iquid--i(e water. As It flows through the 
evaporator t absorbs heat and changes Into a gas, sometimes caSed a vapor. In other words, the 
refrigerant evaporates. Then this vapor goes into the condenser. In the condenser the refrigerant 
releases heat and changes back Into a Iquid. The refrigerant condenses. The refrigerant continually 
changes back and fbrth between a RquM and a gas. This is caBed the refrigeratkxi cyda This 
cycle repeats Itself over and over agak 

Now, let's review, praw a rough sketch on the blackboard whteh kx)ks something like xt^ one 
whk:h folows. Ask the questk>ns, waiting for students' responses.) 



This la die Inside of the refrigerator • 



What l8 this? 
(evaporator) 

What does It do? 
(absozha heat) 

What happens to the 
refrigerant Inside the 
evaporator? 

(becomes a vapor). 




I ^What la this? 
(condenser) 

i!^ What does It do? 
(releases heat) 



What happens to the 
refrigerant Inside 
the condenser? 

(becomes a liquid) 



Now, I woukJ like to pass out a Httfe quiz to see if you have understood the bask: concepts of ^he 
refrigeratk)n cycle. On the ottiz, complete the sentences by filling in the blanks. 



FOLLOW-UP: 

Foltowing the instructtons given in the "Adapting Lecture Presentattons" Activity, proceed with fottow- 
up. 

NOTE: After partteipants have completed the quiz whteh folows this lecture, you may want to briefly 
discuss the diff^nce in the fomnat of the two quizzes. The first quiz required students to write k>r^ 
rosponses to open-ended questtons-a task which is very language dependent The second quiz 
required students to fiU in blanks only, and is therefore much less dependent on knowledge dl 
sentence structure, or^'^'imar, etc. The important point is that the test fonnat can greatly influence 
student peffbrmance-regardless cX their knowledge of the content being tested. The more language 
dependent a test is. the poorer the performance of imited English proficient students wiU be. 
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ADAPTING TESTING STRATEGIES 



Other suggestions to keep in mind in preparing students or administering tests are: 
. Provide frequent checlcpoints prio to test. 

. Inform students of evaluation measure, especially as it relates to technical language Will the 
students need to identSy an object, name the object, describe the object and its u^;es, use the 
object? 

. Provide exercises and reinforcement activities using test formats to teach test-taking skills. 

. Eliminate time constraints If extensive reading or essay writing is required, divide test in two. 
LEP students need more time to read a test and to devetop a written response. 

. Altow the use of a bilingual dictfonary. Most of these resources do not include technical terms 
enough informatbn to answer questions related to procedures, processes or concepts. 
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H-1 

LECTURETTE TECHNIQUES CHECKUST 

These techniques for presenting information in a lecture situation are good for any audience, 
but they are especially effective when working with limited English proficiency (LEP, -ludents, 

AFTER YOU TEACH EACH LESSON, EVALUATE YOUR OWN EFFECTIVENESS IN 
TEACHING LEP STUDENTS BY COMPLETING THIS CHECKUST. 

12 3 4 

DID YOU Hardly Sometimes Often Consistently 



Language 



1. 
Z 

a 

7. 



Multlsensory g 
Communication 



Content 



Comprehension 
Checks 



Speak clearly and at 
a nooderate speed? 

Form short, structurally 
simple sentences? 

Keep terminology constant, 
avokJ too many alternative 
expresskxis and slang? 

Repeat key vocatxj!ary, t)oth 
within sentences and 
separately? 

Introduce the main kJea t3efore 
you "dove into" the lesson? 

Present infomnation in small, 
discrete places? 

State important concepts 
several times, varying sentence 
structure to get points across? 

Use physical gestures and "t>ody 
language" to demonstrate a 
point or pnocedure? 

Use visual akjs? 

- Actual tools and equipment, 
ptetures, charts, your own 
drawings on t>lackboard, 
slides, films, etc. 

Ask comprehenskxi questions 
during the presentatton? 

- First, YES/No questtons 

- Thea ••Whteh, what,where, 
when" questk)ns whtoh 
require only one or two- 
word answers 

- Finally, open-ended "how" 
and 'Nvhy" questtons 



□ 
□ 




□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 



□ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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0-1 



0-2 

REFRIGERATION CYCLE 



HEAT ABSORBED 



« 



PRESSURE REDUCING VALVE 
(REFRIGERANT CONTROL) 




EVAPORATOR 



SUCTION LINE 



(EPRIGERATED S.'ACE 



KEY 

LIQUID REFRIGERANT 
UNDER HIGH PRESSURE 

REFRIGERANT CHANCED 
TO VAPOR (GAS) 

GAS COMPRESSED 
TO HIGH PRESSURE 



LIQUID LINE 





CONDENSER 
HEAT SQUEEZED 
OUT 



LIQUID RECEIVER 



MOTOR 
COMPRESSOR 





WARM FOOD 



refrigerator's 
components pump 




HEAT PUMPING 
MECHANISM 



4 

» 
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H- 

QUIZ (Unadapted Version) 
The Refrigeration Cyde 

What is the definition of a refrigerator? 

What is the function of the evaporator? 

Where is the refrigerant and what does It do? 

Which mechanism of the refrigeration unit is 
responsible ior giving off heat? 
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H-3 

QUIZ (adapted Version) 
The Refrigeration Cyde 

INSTRUCTIONS: Fill in the blanks with the correct word. 

1. A refrigerator operates by removing . 

2. A refrigerator has an evaporator and a 

3. The ^absorbs heat Inside the 

refrigerator. 

4. The condenser heat outside the 

refrigerator. 

6. This repeats Itself over and over again. 

6. The substance Inside the evaporator and the condenser Is 
called 

7 It changes formia liquid to a inside the 

evaporator 

8. Then it changes back to a liquid inside the 



0-5 



ADAPTING/SELECTING TESTING 
STRATEGIES 



High 
Difficulty 




True-False 



Demonstration 



High 
Oifficulty 



Low 
Difficulty 

Other Suggestions: 



Native Oral 
Language English 



Written 
English 



1 ) Provide exercises and practice using test format to teach test-taking skills. 

2) Eliminate time constraints. 

3) Provide frequent check points prior to test. 

4) Clarify your expectations. 

5) Allow for retesting. 

BVEP 10/81 
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BRIDGING THE COMMUNICATION GAP: H-4 
TIPS FOR TEACHING THE LEP STUDENT 

by 

Jeanne Lopez Valadez 



Vocttional prognms, whetlMr at the high school adult or 
post-aoeoodaiT lovtL have provided thousands of studenU with 
mar>euhle job skills. Despite this aehiev^mont, a signi&ant 
portloti oC the population remains virtually unserved by such 
< ptofrans. TUs group consists predominately of persons with 
Bmited EagUsh profidencjr (LEP)* The term LEP is used to 
charaeieriae iadhridnab who speak a language other than English 
and who do not posssii enough English to take lull advantage of 
educational opportunities. 
Since few LEP persons have bad access to voeational programs, 
p nmt vocatioaal teachers are intxperienced and even unaware of 
the LEP population. This is beginniag to change as vocational 
prograns are bced with large influxes of re f u ge e s and vocational 
mandates regarding special needs learners. The resulting increase 
' In LEP enroifanents means that more vocational teachers are 
being confronted with the challenge of training LEP students. 
^ Cenrfdering the scarcity of vocational teachers that are biUaguai 
leather strategies are being found to bridge the communifstioo gap. 
I^^e caeea this hu involved changes in staffing and rosources; 
modifies tions to the mode of instruction, 
rer possible, bilingual teacher aides or tutors are teamed 
rwith s moooUngi vocatiooat instructor. Tliese resource persons 
provide assistance to the LEP student in dass or out of class, 
individually or in small groups. Vocational materials in the 
student's native language are another vehicle for supplementing 
instruction in EInglish. These supplementary bilingual materials 
t]rpically contain: learning objectives, safety rules, brief 
descriptions of concepts or processes, simplified procedures, and 
technical vocabulary lists. 

Vocational teachers working with LEP students, particularly 
without the assistance of bilingual supports, must rely on adapted 
teaching techniques that facilitate communication. These 
stratogies make use of simplified language, non-verbal re- 
faiforcement, multisensory techniques, etc They are being drawn 
firora the fieki of bilingual education and second language teaching 
as well u the trial and error experiences of vocational teachers. 
Following are examples of how to modify instruction for the LEP 
student 



pidgeon English, neither of which is helpfuL However h} 
simplifying bmguage. vocational teachers can communieate the 
same information without diluting content When lecturing; 
teachers should try UK 

* Keep temunology constant Begin by using generic terms 
like screwdriver instead of flathead or Phillips. Use simple 
terms students may already know such as material instead of 
fabrics. 

* Use simple, short sentences and repeat key terms often 
instead of using pronouns. Example; 

This is a horixontal handsaw. 

The machinist uses a horizontal handsaw to cut parts to 
size. 

The machinist saws parts to size on a horizontal handsaw. 

* Try to speak clearly and a little slower, not unnaturally sk)w 
though or the student will not understand other English 
speakers. 

* Present information in small discreu and se^luential steps. It 
may not be important to expbin all the i^ses, problems, 
procedures at the same time. For example, one can postpone 
teaching how to measure all dry ingredients, if the only item 
used in that lesson is flour. 

*Pay attention to non*verbaI communication. Use body 
language and actions to rrinforce oral sutements. Instead of 
just telling the student to open a ledger or use the lag screw, 
open a ledger and show the class a tag screw as you talk about 
it Place the student near the front where s/he can observe 
your face and actions. 

USE MULTISENSORY TECHNIQUES 

LEP StudenU differ not only in the amount of English they know 
but also in the language skills in which they have greater ability. 
One student may understand and be able to respond orally. 
Another student may hive studied English as a foreign language 
and can therefore read and write simple English but be unable lo 
speak or understand spoken cingiish. Even for those with a higher 



CONTROL LANGUAGE 



ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 



Aa professiooala, vocational teachers have a highly specialized 
language that ia often unintelligible even to an educated person 
eutside the same fiehL In contraat, LEP studenU do not even 
the basic vocabulary and language skills moat native 
I speakers bring to the dassroom. As a result it is difficult 
^ students to understand explanations given for concepts, 
or procedures. In response to the student's limited 
profkieacy, a teacher will tend to speak louder or in 




Jeanne Lopes-Valadea is preseatfy the director of the BfllBgual 
Vocational Educatioo Project, a statewide resource center serving 
vocational e duca to r s in nUneis. For the past fix years she hss 
served aa a censuitant and teacher trainer In the flelde of 
vocational, bOlagual, and multlcultttral educatioo. She la the 
chairperson of a hOingual vocational ipsrisi Interest group withhi 
the National Aasodatloo for BiUngual Educatioo. 
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tbUity to eomprehend spoktn English the ttak of uodtrstanding a 
uachor*s heturt rtquirtt a gmt dtat of eonctntradoit Whan a 
tttehor rtUot too boavily on kcturinf » an LEP student ia apt to 
Utoo out or bo oxciudad from participation. 
Using a diversity of techniques that do not rely on only one 
iguage skill helps to minimise the language barriers for LEP 
udents. It also affords a variety of learning opportunities for 
students with other learning needs. 

* Teachers should increase the use of demonstrations and allow 
for more handa-on experiences. 

* Teachers should limit time spent lecturing and include both 
verbal and non-verbal activities in each lusson. 

* Teachers should provide key information both orally and in 
writing. When lecturing* for example, write on the 
blackboard the key words, steps, concepts, etc as you speak 
or refer to handouta. Asaignmenta sbouM also be given in 
writing and orally. Since not all languages use the same 
writing sjrstem, it is helpful t. print when writing on the 
baard* This is alao an aid' to studenU with limited literacy 
skills. 

* Teachers shodd encourage pair or group projects so that 
peer modeling and tutoring can take place. Whenever 
possible pair an UEP student with a UUngual student of 
his/her own language background. 

* Teachers should use different kinds of media to explain a 
concept or procedure. Teacher-made overheads and sUdee are 
particulariy helpful Even films or fihnstrips in English can be 
helpful if they are well illustrated. A picture is worth a 
thousand words. 



SUPPLEMENT READING MATERIALS 

The amount of reading required in vocational classes varies 
long training arraa, training level and instructional style. When 
le reading is in technical manuals or textbooks, the literacy and 
language demands are extensive, generally well above the average 
student's ability level For an LEP student the reading demands 
are even greater since they tend to focus on every word without 
being able to discriminate between unimportant and key words. If 
alternate methods for introducing the same information are not 
feasible* then strategies for increasing reading comprehension can 
be implemented, such as; 

* Teach students to use chapter and section headings, graphs, 
indexes and other resources to skim texts for salient 
concepts. 

* Pr<ivide study questions or fitt-in-the blank exercises to use 
with text 

* Supplement text with study guides, Ustc of key terms, extra 
visuals depicting concept or procedure. These are par- 
ticularly helpful when translated into the studenu native 
language. 

* Tape record key passages for use by LEP students while 
reading. 



DEVELOP STUDENTS VOCABULARY 

The main responsibility for developing the LEP student's 
English proficiency generally rests with an EngUsh-ae-a<Second 
Language teacher or tutor. However there ia much a vocational 
teacher can do to help the LEP student ham the vocabulary of the 
field. 



^J^Teacl 



^ Teachers can label important classroom equipment, tools and 
work areas. 

26 J. Voe. Sp, Needs Ed» Fatt 1982 



* Teachers can provide students with key vocabulary prior to 
each class or lesson. Vocabulary can be introduced using 
bilingual llsts/giossariea, flaah cards or slides and cassettes. 
Key terms should include both technical words new to all 
StudenU and basic or sub-technical language needed to 
understand new concepts or procedures. For example, in a 
lesson on the procedure for performing an E.K.G., the 
student will learn technical terma such as electrodes, graph 
paper, to take a recording, pads, etc. The student must also 
know non-technical words like secure vs. loose, straps, 
proper, names of parte of the body, patient, machine, take, 
put, stimulate, etc 

* Teachers can devek>p large posters with labeled illustrations 
or pictures. Catalogues and other promotional materials are 
excellent sources of visuala. 

* Teachers can work #itb a language instructor to clevelop 
coordinated lessons. 

CHECK COMPREHENSION 

Of major concern to vocational teachers is how to ascertain 
whether studenta comprehend the instruction. Unfortunately 
moot vocational teachers will typically aak LEP studenU if they 
understand, without realizing LEP students m apt to uy ''yes'* 
simply to avoid further query. Furthermore, in eome cultures, to 
tell a teacher one doee not understand is tantamount to acensittg 
the teacher of ineompeUnoe. More viable altemativee require 
studenta to demonstrate understanding or supply information, 
such as: 

* Question student about what has been taught Always start 
with questions requiring a yea/no answer, then aak ^'wh" 
question and finally how and why questions, r'or example: 

1. Does the panddng station read the program carda? 

2. What basie food group doee cottage cheeee M into? 

3. How is paneling applied? 

* Ask student to point to a machine part, instrument, location 
on technical drawings, section of a form, etc 

* Have student show you how to perform a task. 



ADAPTING TESTING STRATEGIES 

In evaluating a student's knowledge, often times the testing- 
format or language interfers. As a consequence, one ends up 
measuring test-taking skills and language profidency. This is 
particularly true in testing the LEP student By selecting a test 
format that requires leu reading comprehension or writing skills, 
the language difficulty ia lowered. Figure 1 ranks the language 
difficulty of various test formaU and language modes. 

Other suggestions to keep in mind in preparing studenU or 
administering tesU are: 

* Provide frequent check points prior to test 

* Inform studenU of evaluation meaaure, especially aa it 
relatea to technical language. WiU the student need to 
identify an object name the object describe the object and 
iU usee, use the object? 

* Provide exerdsee and reinforcement activities using teet 
formau to teach teet>taking aUUa 

« EllminaU time constraints. It exUnsive reading or eeaay 
writing ia required, divide teat In two. LEP studenU need 
more time to read a teet and to develop a writUn response. 

« AUow the use of a bilingual dictionary. Most of these 
mources do not include technical terms nor enough 
information to answer questions related to procedures, 
processes or concepts. 



ERJC 
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Figure 1 

Teatiog Lanfuage DifOculty Scale 




High Language 
Difficulty 



Essay 



Short Answer 



Fill in the Blank 



Multiple Choice 



True-False 



Demonstration 



Low Language 
Difficulty 



Native 
Language 



Oral 
English 



Written 
English 



High 

Language 
Difficulty 




CONCLUSION 

Acquiring any new skill requires practice. In this ease, the LEP 
student needs aon*threatemng opportunities to acquire the 
vocational and language skills and vocational teachm need time to 
internalize these new techniques. Mutual understanding and 
patience will provide the needed support for both. 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION MODULE 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: VESL English For The Job 



OBJECTIVES: Participants will be able to: 



1) Name three differences between VESL (Vocational English as a Second Language and 
general purpose ESL 

2) Identify the different types of VESL and their appropriateness depending on the needs 
of the students. 



TIME: 
45 Min. 

MATERIALS: 



Group Size: 
10-30 



Physical Setting: 
Theatre Style 



Equipment 
Overhead projector 



Internal combustion Gasoline Engine Reading, H-1 
Discussion notes for Reading, TR*1 
Vocational English as a Second Language, 0-1 
Overview of Vocational ESL, TR-2 

Samples of VESL Instructional Materials and Lesson Plans, 0-2 through 0-8 
Setf-gathertid VESL Materials and Transparencies 

PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITES: 

* Distribute copies of vocational reading (H-1) to participants. Ask them to read the text 
silently. Identifying aspects that make it different from readings commonly used in 
general ESL classes. 

* Ask participants to namv^ the aspects they identified and give their views on the teaching 
implications. Guide the discussion, making sure that the most important aspects have 
been identified. SeeTR-1 

* Explain that although the reading deals with a specific technical topic and can be used 
in a VESL course, Vocational ESL can also involve more general job related topics. 

* Using 0-1 as a \'isual. give brief lecturette on the three main varieties of VESL (see TR- 
2). Emphasize the competency-based focus of VESL Mention that I'm varieties can 
and do overiap. but that the distinctions are helpful in designing VESL curricula 

* Inform participants that you will now "quiz" them on their ability to categorize sam^^le 
instructional materials and lesson plans according to which type of VESL they represent. 
Show overtieads/transparencies 0-2 through 0-8 and additional transparencies tfiat you 
have made from puhlic domain or commercially available materials. Havi* participants 
respond orally to each sample as you show them. Discuss responses, pointing out 
significant features of samples. 
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PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES (Cont.) 

Key: 0-2 Occupation specific (Nursing) 
0-3 General employment 
0^ Occupational cluster 
0-5 General employment 
0-6 Occupation specific (Machine Tool) 
0-7 Occupational cluster 
0-8 Occupation specific (Cool^ing) 

* Ask participants to identify for the group any VESL materials they have used and found 
especially helpful, Including materials they have developed in local programs. Mention 
that many VESL materials have been locally produced to meet the needs of individual 
programs. 

* Circulate or have on display samples of locally developed and commercially available 
VESL materials. 



FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

Chiijatown Development Resources Development Center (1985). Promisinc Programs 
and Practices: Vocational Education for Limited-Enclish-Proficient Adults. Sacramento, CA: 
California Community Colleges. 

Friedenberg. J. and Bradley, C. (1988). The Handbool( for Vocational Enolish as a Second 
Lanouage . Bloomington, IL Meridian Educational Corporation. 

Hodlin, S. and Jupp, T.C. (1975). Industrial English . London, England: Heinemann Educational 
Books. 

McDonald, Ross, et al (1982). Improving Technioues in Teaching English for the Job . 
Rosslyn, VA: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. 

Shay,G.F. (1983). Activities for VESL Vocabulary Cards: A Handbook for the Vocational ESL 
Educator . Phoenix, AZ: Arizona State Department of Education, Vocational Instructional Access 
Unit. 
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DISCUSSION: How does this reading differ from those commonly used in general ESL classes? 
What are the teaching impteations? 

INTERNAL CQMBUSnOM QASOUNE ENGINg 

The gasoline engine was invented over 100 years ago. Since then, this type of engine has 
been used in miUons of automot}iles. Most automobiles today are sti powered by gasoline enghes. 

The gasoline engine is called an internal combustion engine because gasoline is burned 
inside of a dosed space in order to produce power. How does the fuel, gas»ine, produce power? 
When gasoline mixed wfth air is buned, a smal explosion takes place. If this happens inside of a 
closed container such as the one Figure 1 
container. This is a form of power. 



pressure from the explosion blows the Hd off the 




Figure 1: Blowing Off The Ud 

The power that is produced by the explosion must bs controled. To do this, the lid must 
stay iriside the container. In an automoble engine, this 'Id' is caled a piston, and the container is 
the cylinder. The piston is connected to a connecting rod. and the rod is connected to cranlcshaft. 
The moving piston pushes on the connecting rod and turns the crankshaft. Figure 2. 




/ 

V 



t<S1«N* 




Figure Z IM Inskje A Container Fonns a Simple Engine. 

As you can see in Figure 2. a simple expk)sk)n does work in a reciprocating (up and down) 
motton. This reciprocating motton is changed to rotary (circuia^ mottoa The rotary motton 
produced by the engine is transferred to the wheels of the automobile! 

Source: VESL for Industrial and Technteal Trajnlno M m Curriculum. Northwest Educattonal 
Cooperative, 1989. 
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DISCUSSION NOTES FOR READINQ 



-INTERNAL COMBUSTION QASOUNE ENQINP 



OUTSTANDING 
FEATURE IN TEXT 

Many passive voice 
constructions 


EXAMPLE(S) 
FROM TEXT 

automobtes are powered by 
gasolne engines 

explosion must be 
controled 


TEACHING IMPLICATIONS 
FOR ESL 

Teach understanding of 
passive constructions early 

in cotna. Don't wafr untfl 
easier constructions have 
been "mastered." 


Conditionals 
(If and Wnen) 


V thi!» happens 

When there is an axDlosion 


Teach simple conditionals. 
La the language of 


References to visuals 


Such as the one in Figure 1 
As you can see in Figure 2 


Encourage students to use 
information in visuals, ag. 
much technical vocabul^ 
is darlRed in the diagrams. 


Much important 
'^suistechnicar vocabulary 


power, explosion, pressure, 
force 


Explain and dril 
subtechnical vocabulary 
which crosses many 
occupational areas within a 
given "duster. 


Lack of main idea, 
inferences and Coiiclusions 
commonly fourxl in rTiore 
general texts 




Have students practice 
rekerating the important 
inlormation in the reading, 
ag. restate the steps in a 
procedure or process. 


OTHER 






GENERAL IMPUCAT10N: A GRAMMAR-BASED APPROACH TO TEACHING ENGLISH NEEDS TO 
BE REPLACED BY A MORE PRACTICAL. FUNCTK)NALLY-B#^ED APPROACH. 
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VOCATIONAL ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

VESL 

A. GENERAL EMPLOYMENT VESL 
Examples: "Job Search VESL" 

"Workplace Communication VESL" 

B. OCCUPATION SPECIFIC VESL 
E ample: "Machine Too^" 

C. OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER VESL 

Example: "VESL for Industrial 

Occupations" 
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OVERVIEW OF VOCATIONAL ESL 



Vocational ESL (VESL) instruction focuses on teaching English that stixJents can apply in vocational 
settings. It considers the specfic language demands made on a student in a particular vocational 
environment and teaches the language skis that are essential to functioning in that environment. 
Just as vocational cunicuia are designed to teach a repertory of hands-on skills. VESL curricula are 
also competency l>ased. VESL instruction thus differs from generic ESL instniction in which the 
curriculum is leased on the concept of mastering a succession of grammatical structures. Because 
VESL is content t>ased and goal oriented, functional competency is of primary importance and 
grammatical competency is developed wkhin a natural context. 

There are several types of VESL They overiap. but generally spealdng can be divided into three 
categories: general employment ESL. occupation specfic VESL. and occupational cluster VESL. 
The educational t>ackground and vocational goals of the nudents win detennine which type of VESL 
win be most appropriate. 



General Emolovment VgSL 

This type of ESL develops language skills for Job seeking and job keeping students seeking 
empk>yment. of example, must know how to contact potential empk>yers. fill out job applteattons. and 
most importantly, talk about their educattonal background and wori( experience. ESL whteh teaches 
job finding skilts is sometimes termed pre-vocatk>nal ESL. 

Retaining a job and advancing on the job requires another set of general e7ipk>yment related 
language skills. Students must learn how to clarify and verify important informatton on the job. This 
includes saying when something has not been understood, asking someone to rephrase a statement, 
and repeating intt neiior, to demonstrate understanding. Task perfonnance is another key 
competency area Woriters must be able to fbUow and give instmcttons. ask questions that n&ip 
them complete their wori(, respond appropriately to crKteism and Intenxipttons. and report completion 
of tasks. Further, students need iO be taught general job maintenance skills, such as reading 
schedules, filling our forms and discusshg problems related to woric. Finally. empk>yees usually 
need to be able to Interact with other wortcers socially. Greetings, farewells and "small talk' are 
among the key elements. 



General emptoyment ESL is appropriate for almost any students who is either emptoyed. seeking 
empk>yment or partteipating In a vocational training program whk:h leads to empk>yment. in the 
latter ca^te. students typteaHy receive general emptoyment ESL near the end of training as they begin 
their jol learch. However, general empk)yment ESL can be taught from the very eartiest stages of 
English ;?;iguage devetopment and does not require that students have already mastered a 
predetennined amount of grammar. 



EMC 
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Occupation Specific VESL 

Many ESL students can greatly improve their career outlook t)y completing vocational education 
programs. There are programs which prepare them for specific Jobs which require less than a four- 
year t)achelor's degree for entry. Vocational program often appeal to ESL students for the same 
reasons they appeal to other students4hey m practical, task-oriented, anc^ can lead to good well- 
paying jobs. 

Students enrolling In vocattonal programs need ESL instructk>n adapted to the demands of job 
training. Occupatk>n specffte VESL can make the dfference In a student's ability to deal successfully 
with vocattonal training and the related job. This type of VESL is also appropriate for wortcplace 
programs where empk)yees are improving their communteatton skis on the jcA). 

Occupatkxi specffic VESL is often conducted concurrently wkh actual vor'ttkKial training. Auto 
Mechanfcs VESU for example, teaches the names of tools and equipment, and stresses the ability to 
take Instructtons, give a diagrx>sis and summarize technteal orocedures. As much as possible, the 
instmctor uses authentk: manuals, diagrams, tool and other reaBa to teach vccatk)na!ly*related 
language. Both technk:al (sparic pkjg, distributof) and subtechnteal (adjust, measurement) are 
emphasized. 

In addltkxi to teaching the langu^^ge skNis and vocabulary whtoh are specifk: to a partk:ular fiekJ, this 
type of VESL instnjcton also emphasizes such competencies as: request materials, foHow directtons, 
verify infomiatk)n, state problems and ask for assistance. Although grammar Is not the focus of the 
lessons, the grammatk:al structures whtoh play an important role in performing these tasks as wen as 
those encounteri3d in the vocatk)nal reading materials are emphasized. 



Occupational Ckjster VESL 

ProvkJing job-specific VESL is a very effective way to ensure that studertts make the transitton to 
future jobs. It may not always be feasible, however, to offer the type of course when there are not 
enough students enroOed in one vocattonal field. A relatively new model which addresses this 
concern is the ''Cluster VESL" model Cluster VESL cunlcula teach English Vocabulary and skills that 
are common to occupattons within a given vocatk>nal chiste^. Vocabulary devefopment, for example, 
focuses on the subtechnteal ternis that are critk:al to all occupatk>ns within a cluster area, vocattonal 
clusters typteaBy cfced are K^qlth, Business, Trade and Industry, Home Economfcs, and Agrfculture. 
Further and dtifev^ent cluster divistons are of course possible. 

The Cluster VESL approach is an attempt to achieve a synthesis between overly general and overiy 
specific approaches to empk)yment-related ESL, and seems to be a promising model for curriculum 
desiga Cfcjster VESL can be offered before \fOcatk)nal training is offered, and thus may be the kieal 
type for translttoning adults who have already learned a trade or professk^n in their native language 
but need focused practtee in English In order to transfer their knowledge to an English-soeaking 
work environment. 



PART-OF-SPEECH IDENTIFICATION 
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Circle words in the following list that are objects (things) a patient uses. Put a check [ ] 
by the words in the list that are actions a s=nursing assistant does. 

bedpan wneelchair transfer 

observe strip walker 

aquamatte K-pad assess catheter 



SCRAMBLED DEFINITIONS 

Put the words of the deftnitton in the correct order. 
EXAMPLE: extend: out/straightenAo 
to straighten out 



1 . senility ; because/weakness/and/aging/mind/of/body/in 



ambulatory: walkAo/able 



3. arrest: functk>n/ofAhe/sudden/a/stopping 



Taken from Activities for VESL Vocabulan/ Cards. 

Gail Shay, Devetoper. Arizona Department of EducatK>n, 1984. 



er|c 
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UNDERSTANDING BENEFITS 



When you apply for a job, you not only need to know how much money you will make, but 
also what benefits you win get. 

Benefits add to your income in special ways. FulHime workers usualy get full benefits. 
Part-time workers often don't get alt the benefits their company offers. Discuss the following 
benefits with your teacher. 

1. Vacattons: When you work, you usually receive one or two weeks of pakJ vacatfon 
each year. This means you don't get more vacatton days the tonger you work for a 
company. After two years, you may get ten vacatton days; after five years, you may 
get 15 vacatfon days. Sometimes you can tell your company when you want 

to take your vacatton. 

2. Pato holtoays: A holklay is when people celebrate a special day. For example, on 
January 1st. people celebrate New Year's Day. School, offices, and most 
businesses are ctosed. People stay home and cetebrate with their family an^ friends. 
On holkJays you don't have to go to work, but you are pakJ. Whai are some the 
pakJ holkiays in the U.S.? 



1. 



3. 



4. 



6. 



Sometimes stores have sales on a holiday. If you are emptoyed as a clerk, you may have to 
work. 

Source: soeakino Ud at Work The Internattonal Institute of Minnesota. C. Robinson 
J. Rowekamp. 
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ORAL PRESENTATIONS 

Prepare a 3-5 minute oral presentation on a mechanical process and present it to the class. As 
your topic, choose a mechanical appliance or utensil you have at home (such as a toaster, a 
opener, etc.) and explain in simple tenr.Ms how it works. 

Use this outline to prepare your presentation. 



TOPIC: '•How a Works". 

Introductton 

A. Who uses it. 

B. Its functton. 
Mechanical Process (how it works) 

A. First, ... 




B. 



C. 
D. 
E. 



Concluston 



In additkxi to preparing your presentatton, prepare two questtons about your topic. After you have 
done your presentation, ask the class your questtons to check their comprehension. Make sure that 
you have given the answers to your questtons in the presentatton. 

Questton Answer 

1. 

2. 




Gource: VESL for Industrial and Technfcal Training JVrriLcurrlculLmL 
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TOPIC: Clarification/Verification 



0-5 



INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 1 
TRACK CORE 



SAMPLE ORAL LANGUAGE VOCABULARY 



oupoivisor. 


uo you unuersianur/uo you gei iif 


get it, got it 


Worker: 


Yes, 1 understand./l get it. 


repeat 


Supervisor: 


Get it? 


slowly 


Worker: 


I'm sorry, 1 dont understand, 
(please repeat that.) 




Worker: 


(doesnt understand something) 
Could you repeat that, please? 
Could you speak more slowly, please? 




SAMPLE WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


GRAMMAR 
FOCUS 






Modal verb: Could 
(polite request) 






Imperatives 


Source: 


Comoetencv Based Curriculum 
General VESL Project Work 
English , NEC. Des Raines, IL: 
Northwest Educational Coop- 
erative. 
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Machine Shop Functions 
11B 



WORKSHEETS 

DIRECTIONS: Write the name of d^ch tool bit angle in the blank next to tl-ie number. 












1. 


L 




7. What are the 6 steps to grind a tool bit? (Write the 6 steps) 



ERIC 



STEP 1. 
STEP Z 
STEP 3. 
STEP 4. 
STEP 5. 
STEP 6. 



Source: Machine Shoo Fundamentals: Student Workbook. Illinois State Board of Educattoa 
Macomb, IL: Curriculum Publtoattons Clearinghouse, 1982. 
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Graphs and Charts 

A. Complete the chart on the basis of the information given in the reading. Use an "X" to 
mark the appropriate boxes. 





Associates 
Degree 


Certificate 


On-the-Job 
Training 


Job 
Placement 


kVeeekend 
Courses 


Auto Mechanics 












Electronics 












Building Engineering 












Climate Control Technol. 












Building Construction 












Manufacturing Technology 













B. Based on the information in the reading, make a bar graph which shows the enrollment 
for each program in the year 1988. The bar for "Auto Mechanics" has been done K r 
you. 

70 
60 
50 

Students 

40 

30 
20 

Auto Electronics Building Climate Building Manufacturing 
Mechanics Engineering Control Construction Technology 

Technology 

PROGRAM ENROLLMENT AT MONROE TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR 1988 

Source: VESL for Industrial and TechnicalTrainina NlJTi Curriculum . Northwest 
Educational Cooperative. 1989. 
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COOKING 
SAMPLE VESL LESSON PLAN 

VOCATIONAL COMPETENCY: 

Clean and prepare fresh fmits and vegetables. 

LANGUAGE COMPETENCY OES): 

T-5 Comprehend and identify fruits and vegetables. 

F-3 Describe function and usage of basic cutting instruments. 

T-2 Follow and give basic, multiple step instructions. 

C-7 Verify comprehension by repeating a word, phrase, or set of instructions 



0-8 



GRAMMATICAL FOCUS: 

WHAT, HOW, YES/NO questions, imperative, infinitives, present passive, sequence adverbs 
prepositional phrases 


LANGUAGE SAMPLES: (Listening/Speaking) 

Instructor What vegetables do you peel? 
Trainee: You peel carrots, potatoes. 


Source: VESL for Cookinp: A, 
Comoetency-^asei;! 
CurriculumGuldafrojfict 
OSCAER NEC 
Curriculum Publications 
Clearinghouse 

• 


Instructor How are parrots peeled? 
Trainee: Can-of are peeled with a peeler. 


Instructor What Is a paring knife used for? 
Trainee: For removing cores and seeds. 


hstmctor: First, yog wt-h them in wamn soapy water. 
Traniee: Soapy? 
Instructor: Yes, that's right. 



Vocabulary: 

Names of fruits, vegetables, and utensils used for preparing them (see vocabulary for vocational 
competency #19): related action vert5s; expression such as USED FOR, USED TO, question word HOW 

ACTIVmES: 

Substitution drills: practice names of fruits and vegetables, utensils, and verbs related to 
preparation 

Sequencing exercises: taach sequence adverbs and emphasize important vocabulary 
total phystoal phrases related to the vocational task positional phrases related to the 
vocational task 

Questton/Answer drills: practtee grammatical fomis and vocabulary 

Two-sWed diatogues an1/or role p)ay: practice giving instructions, asking for verlficatton and 

describing function of utensils 

MATERIALS: 

Actual foodstuffs and utensils, if available; pfetures of same; separated pictures ano/or written 
EVALUATION ^ ^ P^°°®^"^® students can organize into correct sequence. 
Given oral instructtons, trainees perform a procedure 

Asked questkMis, trainees give urief answers to demonstrate knowledge of names, functions 
of utensils, and procedures 

Trainees give instmcttons for preparatfon of a particular fmit or vegetable from start to finish 
using appropriate connectors and sequenr-. adverbs. ' 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION MODULE 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: READING MADE EASY..;*ER" 



OBJECTIVES: Participants will be able to: 



Identify three t>arriers to successful reading comprehension. 

Nanie three sources for t>ilingual or adapted vocational resources. 

Describe at least 5 activities to improve LEP students' reading comprehension. 



TIME: 
1-1/2 hr. 



GROUP SIZE: 
12-50 



PHYSICAL SETTING 
Theatre or small 
Tables 



EQUIPMENT: 
Overhead Projector 
and screen 



MATERIALS: 

Reading as expeilenced by many students, H-1 
Pre-reading arid Reading and Post-reading Activities, 0-1 
Clearinghouses, (Tab 9) 
Reading Activities H-2 

Short reading from vocational test of your choice 
LecturetteTR-1 

Important Verts» Accounting, 0-2 

Vocational Competency, 1 5» 0 ^ 

Paper Element Cleaner, 0-4 

Machine Shop Fundamentals - Study Questions, 0-5 

Adding Visuals - Machine Tod, 0-6 

Sales Discounts (Korean) , 0-7 

Loosen the Bolt with Oil, 041 

How to use a Tab Mechanism, 0-9 

How to make a Cloze Test, H-3 

Study Guide, H-4 

Guidelines for Preparing Study Guides, H-5 
Possible Uses of Study Guides, H-6 
Basic Principles, 0-10 
Study Guide, A!r Cleaners, 0-1 1 

PROCEDURES: 

* httroduce session by explaining the importance of making reading materials accessible. 

- Reading an exter^n of oral instructioa 

- Technological changes will require literate workers to be retrained. 

* Ask participants to read H-1 . After a few minutes ask participants if they understand the 
reading. If not, why? Was the vocab(;!dry difficult? 



c 
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* Ten audience Sally has some neighbora ahe ia trying to get rid of. Now have 
participants re-read story. State the importance of having a context or reference point 
when reading. 

* Exi^ain or ask participants why reading is rtiore dtfflcult for LEP . (TR-I) 

* Introduce concept and function of pre-feading. reading and post^eading acdvitiei <0**t . 
TR-1). Provide tecturette on sample reading aotivitfes (0-2 thai 0-1 1 and thru 

* To imroduce skimming, provide participants a short 2-4 page reading from a vdcatk^ 
text of your choice and ask them to read it. Selectton should contain subheadings and 
gra^;ihica or charts. (Allow 2 minutes). 

^ To demonstrate cooperative learning for reading, divide participants Into smalt groups 
(4-6 people) and have them prepare study guide for reading handout or give each group 
a reading from a different occupational area Use team jigsaw to demonstrate cooperative 
learning strategy. 

* Provide wori(sheet to help each team. Use "Numbered-Heads" together to debrief . 
or check comprehension using cooperative learning. 

* Summarize key points of session. 



FOR ADDITIONAL INFORI^^TION: 

FrIedenberg. Dr. Joan E. and Bradley, Curtis H. (1984). I nstructional Materials for Billnq ufl| 
Vocati onal Education . New Yorl^: Harcourt-Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

Kagan, Spencer (1989). Cooperative Leamino: Resources for Teachers . San Juan Capistrano, 
CA: Resources for Teachers. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education. Ohio State University. (1985). A^ist 
Students in Developing Te chnical Reading SIcills . Athens. GA: American Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials. 
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H-1 

READING AS EXPERIENCED BY MANY STUDENTS 

Sally first tried setting loose a team of gophers. 
The plan backfired when a dog chased them 
away. She then entertained a group of teenagers 
and was delighted when they brought their 
motorcycles. Unfortunately, she failed to find a 
Peeping Tom listed in the Yellow Page? 
Furthermore, her stereo system was not loud 
enough. The crab grass might have worked but 
she didn't have a fan that was sufficiently 
powerful. The obscene phone calls gave her 
hope until the number was changed. She thought 
about calling a door-to-door salesman but decided 
to hang up a clothesline instead. It was the 
installation of blinking neon lights across the street 
that did the trick. She eventually framed the ad 
from the classified section. 



If/litpragjd 
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PRE-READING ACnvmES 



READING ACnvmES 



POST-READING ACnvmES 



READING ACTIVITIES 



PRE-READING ACTIVITIES 

• Skimmliig 

• Question Posing 

• Vocabulary Development 

READING ACTIVITIES 

• Highlighting 

• Study Questx>ns 

• Supplemental Visuals 

• Translations 

• Tape Recordings of Reading 

• Cooperative Learning 

POST READING ACTIVITIES 
e Comprehension Exercises 

• Study Guides 

• Cooperative Learning 



2'lS 



LECTURETTE 



TR-1 



For LEPs. reading Is difficuk because: 

1) LEP stude* >i tend to focus on each word in order to 
translate - eck vtjcatxjiary 

2) k is the least stressed ski in ESL 

3) they may lack the conceptual t)ackground 

4) they may lack reading skills In native language 

If poss«)le, vocattonal teachers shouM try to MentVy adapted or translated materials 
To k>cate avalable resc'vces, contact natk)nal clearinghouses (See Tab 9). 

VocatkMial teachers can help students wWi existing reading assignments by: 

• ProvkJIng language resources 

• Helping students focus on key polr^s, concepts and temis 

• Teaching/reinforcing bask; reading strategies 

As wWi oral presentatk)ns. reading assignments she Jd have pre-readirg, reading and 
post-reading activities (0-1). 

- Pre-Reading Activities - provkJes a context, helps devefop vocabulp y, and 
delineates expectatk>n. 

- Reading Activities - help focus reader's attentton on main kleas, process 
procedures. 

- Post Reading Activities - help check comprehenskm and provkie a resource for 
review. 

PRE-READING ACTIVITIES 

• Skimming (headings, graphs, charts). See , .-edures for activity. 

• QuMton posing (What do you want them to know? What will they read about?) 
Ask ^>artfcip9iTts 2-3 questk>ns to "think about". 

• Vocabulary devetopment (Nlinguar or simplified English listing (0-2, 3). 
READING ACTIVITIES 

• Highlighting concepts and/or vocabulary (0-4). 

• Study O'-esttons (0-5). 

• Supple.iental Visuals, (0-6). 
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• Translations (Main Concepts) (0*7). 

• Tape Recording of Reading. 

• Cooperative Learning • Expert Teams, Jigzaw, etc. 

POST READING ACTIVITIES • help c ^ comprehension and provide a resource for review 

• Comprehension Exercises • Cloze, Strip sentence, diagrams, comparison 
charts, etc. (0-8,9,10, H-Q). 

• Study Gtiides (0*11, H-4,5,6). Teacher or student developed. 

• Cooperative Learning - Numt)ered Heads; Think-Pair*8hare; Start and Share; etc. 
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IMPORTANT VERBS - ACCOUNTING 

to add...anadir, sumar 

to apply for...pedir, solicltar 

to audit...intervenir una cuenta 

to borrow...pedi«^ prestado 

to initial... firmar con iniciades 

to cash a cKeck...cambiar un cheque 

to coUect..cobrar 

to credit... abonar 

to deduct.. deducir 

to owe...deber 

to discount...descontar 

to dividc.dividir 

to endorse...endorsar 
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VOCATIONAL COMPETENCY 15: USE PROPER FOOD STORAGE TECHNIQUES 

TO PREVENT CONTAr^INATION 



Nouns 

aluminum foil 

contamination 

container 

dirt 

dust 

facilities 

flies 

floor 

foil 

food 

foodstuffs 

food wrap 

freezer 

marking pens 

plastic wrap 

refrigeration 

refrigerator 

stgbld 

stock 

tags 

temperature 
tin foil 
wall 

wax paper 



Adj. /Adv. 

clean 

closed 

covered 

dried 

frozen 

higher 

inspected 

labeled 

less 

lower 

more 

protected 
regularly 
unwrapped 



Verbs 

clean 

close 

cover 

inspect 

keep 

maintain 

protect 

rotate 

steam 

store 




• Source: VESL for Cooking 
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0PAPER ELEMENT CLEANER 



0-4 



The paper element, or dry type, air deaner is most effldent 
luid, in most servicing situations, simple replacement of the \ ± ^ 

element is required. The element consists of special paper P«6^*®Cl 

formed into an accordian pleated ring and sealed top and ^Od\ed 
bottom by plastic rings, Fig. 24-3. 



Oft RCSISTANa ftASnSOl 
SIM StAi. 




Fig. 24-3. Paper eiem«nt. dry type air der t er features 
plastic sealing surfaces. 




The element can be cleaned, if necessary, by removing it 

from the housing and tapping it against some hard, flat surface j-pp^nvp 

to shake off accumulated dirt. Or, Chrysler recommends ^'^^y^ 

removing the element and gently blowing out accumulated dirt "OUSing 

with an air hose. Z)irect the air from inside out and keep the Solvent 

nozzle 2 in. away from the element Paper elements should immerse 
never be immersed in solvent. 



ERIC 
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"Machine Shop Fundamentals 3B 0-5 

^ STUDY QUESTIONS 

DIRECTIONS: Read each sentence. Write the correct word or words in each blank. 

Introduction 

1. A machinist uses to malce parts for many new machines and products. 

2. He/She does on a part to maice the finished part 

3. A is the method (the way) to cut off metal chips from a part to 

change the size and shape of the part 

4. Rememtwr, the shows the shape and the exact sizes of the finished part 

5. Tbe of a machine tool cuts metal chips from a part 

R A machinist does on parts with machine tools. 

^Most parts need madiine operations. 

8. To make finished parts, usually several machinists must do several different machirk) 
Ojserations, and they must use diferertt , 

9. is mass produrtion. 

10. Machine operations charge the . and of a part 

according to blueprint specifications. 

11. Machinists do on parts with macWne tools. 

12. Culfng parts to size with a tiandsaw blade is called . 

13. is a machine operatioa 

14. The machinist does sawing operations on the and the . 

^^al(ing round parts with a tool bit is called . 

18. is a machine operatioa 

252 

J*ie machinist does tuming operations on the . 
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Adding Visuals - Machine Tools 



The dial Indicator #7029-1 on page 406 is smaH than the dial indicators you used. Its range is .015" 
on each side of the zero positioa Many machine operators, tool makers, and set-up men buy this dial 
indicator because it is smal, easy to positioa and inexpensive. 

How to set up dial indicator #7029-1 



1. 



Use a good holder to hold the dial indicator. 




Holder 



/ 




Hold the dial indicator as close as possible to the support. 




GOOD SETUP 



SUPPORT 



BAD SETUP 



DIAL INDICATOR IS NOT 
CLOSE TO SUPPORT 



Do not let the dial indicator body touch the part Use a dial indicator with the correct length 
contact point shaft. 




4. Position the indicator so the contact point shaft is parallel to the surface or perpendicular to the 
radius of a round part. 




CONTACT POINT SHAFT AND 
RADIUS OF THE ROUND PART 
ARE PERPENDICULAR (9(f) 



S. Use anti-magnetic indicators on or near a surface grinder's magnetic chuck. 
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Sales discQunta ( ^1 tf*! ) ^ ' 

3lf t^"^* - ''IJ^fi Jt 5. invoice 

sales ticket ^9^^ ij^i^ I <^ -fh 2 -fi 

jt* tfs^Ji *i /o ^§ -f^oi s^i "i3«wio eom- 

•Jl i-i S invoice #*|ISI± ^11 30SI-ai §'^t"n/30* ^'^ 

3* creditor t|. ^3. discount ^njij «i|ir||j ^ aj oj^ig 
cash discount "I-2 *^'=^ account receivableotj^H of i 2^±'i'*|i 

i**! "^^l^ invoice ij Term "Terms* 2/10, n/60' 

i il-J •|;3£ (credit period) ij-dosi-^ lO^lV^l 

l*fi*^il 2S6« Jl-^lS-^ht i I^S 1 70 si 2F£ discount period mfj, «|.«=|.. 

S""<SH*it customer ij- i ij »|f 5^«H| Sl'4'2'»I •^^'iliJ. sales 
discount^ ^f. "jKims Spozrting Goods sales^ ^1^ $100§s\ 

terms 2/10, n/60 •['^a^ Jo| ^I^^F^K 



9/12 



Account Receivable 100 . 00 

sales 100.00 

Sold usrchariise, terms 2/10, n/60 



Customer t l\a\ns. 9^22%\ ^Zl 59iJ?€ ^* "^M ♦WOaj credit § ^i]y^ 
60SlS|t 11^ ;;Sl''h^ •'I^H-i 3/00| JJ"!-. Kim sales ij. 599^ «F§ 



o Illinois State Board of Education. (1981). Accounting for Korean Students: 
Students Manual. Springfield, lllinoisd: Department of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education. 
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Match the instructions with the parts and the tools, 
e.g. Loosen the bolt with oil. 



Loosen 
Hit 
Heat 
Turn 
plit 

Turn the heated 
Cut the head off 



the chisel 
the bolt 
the nut 
bolt 



with 



a cold chisel, 
oil. 

a blowlamp, 
a hacksaw, 
a hammei. 
a spanner. 



• 
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Exercise 2: The following passage tells how to use the tab mechanism. There are 
many staps. Underline all the verbs that tell you what to do. 



14-C 

HOW TO USE THE TAB MECHANISM 

1. Read these paragraphs before 
typing them. 

2. Locate the tab clear key or all- 
clear key (if your typewriter has 
one). 

3. Clear the existing tab stops using 
one of the following methods: 

a. Depress the all-clear key if 
your typewriter is eauipped 
with one 

Ofl 

a. Move the carriage (or 
carrier) to the extreme right 
margin (carriage is moved 
to the left). 

b. Depress and hold down 
the clear key while 
retuming the carriage (or 
carrier) to the left margin. 

4. Locate the tab set key. 



5. Set the tab stop as follows: 

a. Move the caniage (or 
carrier) to the point w^ere 
you want it to stop - in this 
example, for a 5-space 
paragraph indentation, 27 
in pica and 35 on blite. 

b. Depress the tab set key 
once or twice to be sure 
the tab is set. 

6. Locate tiie tab key or tab bar. 
Test your tab set by: 

a. Returning the carriage (or 
carrier) to the left margin. 

b. Depressing the tab key or 
bar and holding it down 
firmly until the carriage (or 
carrier) stops moving. If 
should step at 27 if you 
have properly set it on the 
pica typewriter, or 35 if you 
have properly set it on the 
elite typewriter. 

8. Type the paragraphs in 14-C, as 
illustrated. 



(Kathryn Michaels, Oregon State University, TESOL, 1982). 
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How to Develop a Cloze Test 



H-3 



1 . Select a self-contained passage of approximately 1 50 to 200 words takt»n from or^e of the books or 
materials you wish to use with your students. 

2. Ho through the passage and systematically delete every 7th word leaving the FIRST AND LAST 
i ^MTENCES INTACT. Try to make exactly 25 blanks as this makes scoring much easier . 
Important! - Do not choose the items to be deleted: use every seventh word until you reach 25 blanks. 

3. Type up a ditto making a blank for every deleted word. A blank of ten typewriter spaces is a good size, 
like this: . Now you have the test. 

HOW TO ADMINISTER A CLOZE TEST 

1. Besuretogiveclearinstructionstothestudents. Theyare tofill in oneword in each of che blanks. There 
is no one "proper word" or "correct word" that fits in each Wank. Several alternatives may be perfectly 
satisfactory as tong as they make sense. The important thing to rememt>er is thai for each blank therp 
is room for onlv one word. 

2. u is sometimes wise to do a few easy sample sentences on t he black board before students actually take 
the test. This gives the teacher a chance ic clear up any confustons that mighl arise. 

a Give the test and allow as much time as needed (within practical limits) for all students to complete it. 
Don't rush the \ 



HOW TO SCORE THE TEST 
1. 



2. 
3. 



Go through the tests and count up the number of words that are right. Words arci right if they are 
acceptable in context. 

Now calculate the r^ercent of ccn-ect answers . If you have 25 blanks you can do this quite easily by 
merely multiplying the number correct by 4. 



Compare your percentages against this table to soe if the book is appropriate. 

Appropriate for your Class? 



Percentage of 
Con-ect Answers* 



Comprehenston 
Level 



above 53% 


independent 


Yes, it v^ll ir^ * J easy reading, irs 
especiallv ai-vpropriate for enjoyment, 
homework or independent activities. 


between 44%-53% 


instructtonri 


Yes. it v^ll make challenging reading for 
work within class. 


below 44% 


frustration 


No, it is too difTtcutt. It will probably discourage 
tx>th you and your students. 



These percentages taken from an article by J. Anderson, "Selecting a Suitable Reader*: 
^'rocedures for Teachers to Assess Language Difftoulty' RELC Journal. Vol. 2, pp. 35-42. 
It is probably unwise to interpret these percentages rigidly - you can shift them several points 
ono way or the other. 
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STUDY GUIDE 



UNIT TeCT 



LESSON PAGES 



MAIN IDEA: 



SUPPORTING CONCEPTS: 



KEY VOCABUURY: 
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GUIDELINES FOR PREPARING STUDY GUIDES 



1. READ THE PASSAGE. 

2. FIND THE MAIN IDEA. 

3. FINT SEVERAL SUPPORTING DETAILS. 

4. SEQUENCE THE DETAILS LOGICALLY. 

6. WRITE THE MAIN IDEA AND SUPPORTING DETAILS IN COMPLETE SENTENCES. 

6. SIMPLIFY THE SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND VOCABULARY AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE. 

7. INCORPORATE KEY VOCABULARY IN THE SENTENCES. 

8. DO NOT INCLUDE DEFINITIONS. 

9. DO NOT INCLUDE NAMES, DATES OR PLACES AS A GENERAL RULE. 

10. LIST THE VOCABULARY AND STAR ITEMS WHICH WILL BE NEW FOR THE WHOLE 
CLASS. 



Pat Chamberlain 

Illinois Resource Center, 1982 
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POSSIBLE USES OF STUDY GUIDES 



Teaching Guide for the Vocational Teacher 

Vocational instmctors can use the guides to focus on the critical concepts they want to get 
across to all students. Present the main ideal clearly, reinforce tho supporting cx>ncepts, and 
use key vocabulary repeatedly. 

Reference Guide for the ESL Teacher 

ESL teachers can use the guides as a resource for focusing on the types of concepts, lanorage 
and the actual vocabulary used in the vocational classroom. The ESL teacher sh^L-!d nork with 
the vocational instructor to actually develop the guides whenever possible. The ESL instructor 
can play a major role in helping LEP stude*^'^ ream the vocational English they need. 

Reference Guide for Tutors 

Tutors can use study guides to help them worl< with the LEP students. The guides provide the 
tutors with important vocational concepts and the language LEP students must master. 

Reading Guide for Students 

LEP students can use study guides as an OLiline for their readings. They should preview the 
informatton on the guides before they begin reading the text, refer to it during their re^^dir^, and 
study it after they have finished reading. 

Primary Reading for Students 

Students wiio have oven^helming difficulties reading the textbool^ may be allowed to read and 
study the guides in place of reading the textbook. 

Study Guide for Students 

Students can not only prepare for their textbook readings and better understand thern , but they 
can also use the study '^•lides to review important concepts. The guides should be kleal tools 
for studying for an upcoming test. 

DevetoPino EvaLation Tools 

The vocattonal instructor can and shioukl use the inf'^rmatton contained in the study guides as 
raw material for devetoping any sort of test. If the informatton was important enough to be on 
the study guWe, it should be the same inform ♦ton you want to make sure the stixJents know. 
Constructing a written evaluatton instrument may be as simple as taking the main toea and 
supporting concepts rom the gukjes and leaving out key words to create a fill-irvthe-blank test. 
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0-10 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 

To understand how electron devices work, a person must know something Bbc^Jt the nature 

of matter. All matter consists of tiny "bulkling ^" called atoms. Every atom, in turn, 

one or more electrons-particles that an electric charge in substances 

conductors, which include most metals, the have one or more electrons that 

ftow freely from atom to atom. a ftow forms an electric current 

Electronics Bn^t the science of electricity both with elactric current. But they differ 

in how they use it. Electricity deals electric current mainly in the fonri 

energy. The energy operates electric lights, motors, and other electric equipment. 

The ftows through wires or other conductors. On the other hand, 

^^eals with current mainly in the form of or signals. The current ftows 

through devices, whfch change the current's behavtor make it work as a 

signal. 

signals used in electronfcs may represent , ptotures, numbers, or other 

information. In ^ the signals stand for numbers. In and phonographs, 

~ the\' stand for sounds. signals carry both sound and pfcture . Other 

electronic signals are used to count or compare objects, measure time or , analyze 

the chemical composition of various , or detect radioactive materials. 

To cany , an electric current must g( trough series of changes. Some 

^^hanges control direction of the current. Other changes the current's strength or 

its frequency- is, the number of times it vibrates per second. Electronics 

^'^pends on electron devices to make these changes. 



STUDY GUIDE 
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UNIT TEXT Automotive Encyclopaedia 

LESSON Pages 271-272 

MAIN IDEA: 

Air cleaners clean the air that goes into the carburetor. 

{SUPPORTING CONCEPTS: 
Air cleaners remove the dust from the air. 
Air cleaners are installed at the sir intake of the carburetor. 
There are four types of air cleaners: 

1) oil wetted n'^esh cleaners 

2) oil bath cleaners 

3) polyurethane cleaners 

4) paper element cleaners 

You clean oil and polyurethane cleaners with kerosene or solvent. 
You either replace a paper cleaner or you clean it by tapping. 



KEY VOCABULARY: 




Remove 


Polyurethane 


Carburetor 


Regain 


Accumulated 


Filter 


Immerse 


Wetted 


Air Intake 


R place 


Perforated 


Solvent 


Squeeze 


Plt^ated 


Particles 


Trap 




Housing 






Kerosene 






Mesh 
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Surface 




Oil 






Cleaner 



CAREER COUNSELING MODULE 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Career Counseling for the LEP 



OBJECTIVES: Participant will be able to: 



1) 
2) 
3^ 

4) 

5) 



Identify personal attributes, skills and behavior of an effective cross-cultural counselor. 

Identify an effective career counselinq process. 

Apply the process to a case study. 

Identify counseling techniques for different situations. 

Apply these techniques to a case ctudy. 



TIME: 

90-120 l\4in. 



MATERIALS: 



GROUP SIZE: 
15-25 



PHYSICAL SETTING: 
Banquet Style 



EQUIPMENT: 
Flip Chart 

Overhead Projector 



* 
* 
* 



Personal Attributes, Behaviors, and Skills of Counselor, H-1 
Career Counseling Process & Techniques for Building Rapport, H-2 
Sample Career Development Plan, H-3 
Case#1,H-4 

Counseling Techniques for Specific Situations, H-5 
Case #2 and #3, H-6 

Career Counseling Model and Career Development Theories, TR-1 



PROCEDURE/SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Conduct a brainstorming session: 

* Ask pa.ticipants to brainstorm what they think are essential attributes, skills and 
behavior of cin effective cross-cultural counselor. 

* Ask a volunteer to write the answers on a flip chart. 

* Summarize and process the answers while providing participants with H-1. 
Compare the audience's responses with the information, on the handout. 

2. Present a minWecturo on the careercounsellng process, using H-2.3. For additional 
background Infonnation, see TR-1. 

* Address participants' questions. 

Conduct small group application exercises by using the case study approach: 

* Divide the participants into small groups of 5-7 members. 

* Each group will be assigned a case study. 

* The group is to read the case (H-4) and develop strategies a. J activities to 
implement the appropriate counseling step'^> for the situation. Remind participants 
to review H-1 for the process. 

* The resulting strategies and activities are to be presented to the large group. 



3. 
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FROCEDURESySUQQESTED ACnviTIES (Cort.) 



Variatton 

The presentation can be in the mode of a skit (roie play of client and counselof). 

* Sps fon^ mini-lecture which covers the points in H-S. introducing counseling 

A problems area 
Maintaining improved progress 
Clients refusing reasonable options 
Effective fbllow-up action 
Allot time for questions and answers. 
Conduct small group case study exercise, using the procedure 
previously outlined (H-6). Remind participants to review K-5 for 
the steps. 



FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Kennedy, E. (1987). On Becoming a CQunggjor New York. NY: The Continuum 
Publishing Corporation. 

San Jose City CoHege. San Jose Community College District. (1984). Vocattone ^ 
Education Resource Packag e fbr a Guide for Career Counselino VietnamftM 
Mento Park and Oakland. CA: Educational Evaluation and Research. Inc. and 
ARC^ssociates. 




PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 
OF THE CROSS-CULTURAL COUNSELOR 



1. Tolerance of ambiguity 

2. Cognitive and behavioral flexibility 

3. Personal self-awareness, strong personal identify 

4. Cultural self-awareness 

5. Patience 

6. Enthusiasm and commitment 

7. Interpersonal sensitivity 

8. Tolerance of differences 

9. Openness to new experiences, peoples 

10. Empathy 

11. Sense of humility 

12. Sense o^ humor 
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H-1.1 



COUNSELOR BEHAVIOR 

Be Informed 

Be committed 

Listen and be responsive 

Know your limitations 

Plan interviews when possible 

Keep meaningful notes 

Focus on inconsistencies or discrepancies 

Avoid emotion, over involvement 
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# H-1 .2 

CORE KNOWLEDGE BASES FOR CORE SKILLS FOR Aa 

ALL COUNSELORS COUNSELORS 



. The helping relationship 

Counseling theory 
. Transpersonal counsefing 
. Change theory 
. Learning theory/styles 
. Group counseing 
. Famay systems theory 
. Referral process 

. Life style and career development 
. World of work 
, Domestic and world potties 
. Domestic arxJ world economics 
, Political process 

Professional orientation 
. Personality theory 

Abnonnal t)ehavior 

Physical disabilities 

IHuman behavior 

Holistic health 

Individual assessment 

Individual potential 

Life span development 

Lifelong leamffig 

Developmental programming 

Substance abuse 

Prevention 

Societal trends 

Social/cultural foundations 

Cultural phjrafities 

Human lifht? 

Sexal equality 

Moral issues 

Ethics 

Systems management 
Technological systems 
Resource management 
Qrant writing 
Evaluation 
Rtasearch 
Listening 
Trust-building 

Interpersonal communication 

Counseling 

Building self-concept 



. Prot>lem-soiving 

. Goal-setting 

. Decision-making 

. Confrontatton 

. Connct resolutton 

. Mediatton 

. Group facitatton 

. Group counseling 

. Crisis interventkm 

. Case management 

. Treatment plaming 

. Change agentr^' 

. Adar> Ji&ty 

. Coping 

. Advocacy 

. Unleashing potential 

. Bk)feedback 

. Visualizatk)n 

. GukJed imagery 

. Intense concentratk)n 

. Ufek>ng planning 

. Lifebng learning 

. Mentoring Devetopmental 

. Teaching 

. ConsultatkHi 

. Referral 

. Assertiveness 

. Organtzatk>nal skills 

. Technc^teal tteracy 

. Informatton rerieval 

and use 
. Program devetopment 
. Workshop design 

and delvery 
. Program evaluatton 
. Research 
. Networking 

Resource utilizatton 
. Leadership 

. Management technk^ues 
. Client assessment 
. Motivatk>n 
. Self-help strategies 



Taken from: Nejedk), Robert J., An^edondo, Patricia, & Benjamin, Libby. (1985). 

Imagine: A Vistonary Model for the Counsetors of Tomon^ow. 
Dekalb, IL: George's Printing. 
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CAREER COUNSELING PROCESS 



H-2 



( Follow-Up I 

r 

I Action \ 
I Planning I 





1 . Rapport ^ Trust Building - establishing a relationship between the counselor and 
the client. 

2. Personal Assessment - assessing needs, wants, Interests, abilities, and values. 

3. Career Exploration - demystHyinq the 40,000 jobs in the world of work. 

4. Job Search Strateales - learning how to prepare peisonal fact sheets, resumes, 
applications, letters; preparing for interviews; establishing personal networks. 

5. Decision -Making Strategies - galn'ng skills in making effective decisions. 

6. Action Plannin g - setting goals and developing a plan to reach those goals. 

7. Fc'low-up - checking progress toward goals and revising goals and processes to 
reach goals where necessary. 

Career Counseling Materiais and Technigues for Use with Vietnamese . San Jose City 
College, Community College District, 1981, p. 92. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR BUHDINQ RAPPORT AND ESTABUSHINQ IFiUST WHH LEP CUENTS 

1. VWienever po88«>{3 have a native speaker assist you in group fthecHents 
are older, it is wise to have a more mature assistant 

2. TakB ^ for you to get to know your cl. nts and tor them to know you 

Oonl rush through your sessions. If time is a problem, spend more time wtti smfiB or medium 
sized groups than vAh MivUuals. Train some of your dents or fomier dents to tw peer 
counselore and/or co^adtotors wUh yott DONT HURRY THE G0UN8EUNQ PROCESS. 

3. Keep confMenoe at al costs. Do not reveal anything In a group that you dent has shared 
indlvMualy-unkiss you have his or her permission beforehand. 

ProvkJe some spedflc concrete help as qiibMf as possUe. For example, help your client cu 
ttrough some dfficul red tape at your instHcttoa assist Wm/her (or a famly membei) In acquiring 
immediate financial akj, ratable transportatk)|i, or medfcal heip. The immediacy of your hek> wi 
convey your genuine desire to he(p filus make you cr«Stte as a problem solver. 

Establish tnjstwofthy relationships wRh respected leaders. They wl spread the word about you 
to others. 



4. 



Usten to what your dent Is saying, but tune into what he or she is saylng-the detals, 
feelris. opMons that are QQt shared. Instead of pushing tor these, see I you can ptok these 
up jQstta^ such as Istening to what one dent says about another, obseiving how the client 

in place of words. Usten carefui^ when the dent asks you questtons about yoursetf 
(These may be a way of seeing how you wl react firet) See V your cHents wH write-in journal 
form-what Is dlfflcuR to say. 

Give some praise and complments for good efforts, but do not exaggerate Some wi be shy 
about receiving complements, although those who have Ived In the U.S. wiO probably expecr 
some praise and feiicouragement from you In a learning situatkNi 

Loam as much as you can abou your dent's cu!lure, language, and geography. Ask questtons 
about their home courtry. Use references to the home country when you have use examples. 

9. Share personal infonnatfon abou yoursel, e.g. the stroggies you had to find a job you Bked, 

times you have occurred or are occurring In your Ife, ptotures of your family and friends. 



10. Be genuine. Dont be afrakJ to express your own fpeBngs of joy, sadness, or frustratton 
Speak clearly and keep the language simple r your cfents are just learning English. Use 
gestures to help convey your points wr ever poss»le. 

11. Some LEP dents who are not famiar with the professkxi of counsefore may lecretly wonder 
why you are doing this work instead of seeing a more iterative or secure positk)n. such as one 
m private industry. They may even wonder about yoL . JibHlty as a successful advisor or role 
model Convey your enthusiasm for your work and use the opportunity to acquaint your clients 
witht the advamages to being in a heiping professions. 
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Career Development 
Plan 




rraken from: Career CounselInQ Materials and Tachnkiues for Use with Vietnamese . San Jose 
Community College District, 1981.) 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
Developed by 
Patricia Hawkins Katz and Linda Phillips-Jones 
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PLEASE PRINT ALL INFORMATION 
I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Name 



Last (family) 
Home/Contact Address 



First (Given) 



Middle 



Home/Contact Phone 



Street City State Zip 

In case of emergency 



(Area Code) 



Contact 



(Area Code) 



Birthdate 



Birthplace 



Sex: Male Female [j^ 
Scoial Security Number 



Marital Status: Sing!*? Married 
Comments 



Source of Income: (To be completed only if applying for financial aid) 



Monthly Salary 

Spouse's Mor.inly Salary 

Contribution from 

other household members 



Public Assistance 



AFDC 

GR 

SSI 

IMRA 

OTHER 



Comments 



Transportation: 



Own Car? Yes Q No [[] 
California driver's license number: 



Other means of transportation: 



Immigration Status: 

Date entered U.S. A 

Has citizenship | | 

Has "Green Card"| 1 

Applied for "Green Card" | | 

Date 

Comments: 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PLAN (Continued) 



H-3.2 



General Health: Excellent Good CH Fair CZI Poor CU 
Disabilities 



Assistance required 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Name of 
Institution 



Location 



Dates Field of Study 
Attended Degree/Certificate 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Other training or education (include current) 



CAREER INFORMATION 



Not in Labor 
Market 



□ 



Employed I I 
full time ' — ' 



Employed | | Under- I — I 
part time — employed ' — ' 



Comments: 



Current job (include paid and unpaid/volunteer) 
Position title 



Employer/location . 
Main duties 



Monthly Salary , 



Length of time with this employer 



ERIC 



Satisfaction with job: High Q Medium Q Low Q 
Comments: 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PLAN (Continued) H-3.3 
Any other job currently held (include paid and unpa'd/volunteer) 

Position Title 

Employer/location 

Main duties 

Monthly Salary Length of time with this employer 

Satisfaction with job : High | | Medium | | Low | | 

Past employment (Begin with most recent; indude military, paid and volunteer work; 
attach separate sheet If necessary.) 



Position 



Employer/location 



Main duties 



Monthly Salary 



Reason(s) for leaving 

Satisfaction with job: High | | 
Comments: 



Medium 



Position 



Employer/location 



Main duties 



Monthly Salary 



Reason(s) for leaving 
Satisfaction with job: 
Comments: 



High I I 



Medium 



□ 



Low 



Position 



Employer/location 



Main duties 



Monthly Salary 



Reason(s) for leaving 
Satisfaction with job: 
Comments: 



High I I 



Medium 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PLAN fContinued) 



H-3.4 



SUMMARY OF ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 
English: 

1 . Counselor's Informal Assessment (To be complet*^d by counselor at end of 
first interview) 



2. Results of Other English Measures: 



B. Skills and Abilities (Other than Engliah) 

1 . Other Languages: (To be completed by counselor or client) 



1 = Outstanding 2 = Good 3 = Adequrte 4 = Poor 
2. Other Skills and Abilities 





Out- 

standina 


Good 


Fair 


No Opportunity 
to Judae 


Understanding spoken English 










Speaking English 










Understanding writtan English 










Writing English 











Language 


U.v 

1 


2 


sta 

3 


nding 

4 




C 

1 


>pe 

2 


aki 

i 3 


ng 

4 




1 


lea 

2 


dir 

3 


4 




1 


V 

2 


Vrlti 

3 


ng 

4 






























































































































































































1 
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CAREER DP^ELOPMENT PLAN rContinued^ 



C. Interests: 



D. Values: 



• 



SUMMARY OF CLiENT8 NEELS 
Financiai: 

Housing: 

Transportation: 

Family: 

Language: 

lmmigraiK)n/Citizenship: 
Health/Medical: 




Career/Employment: 
Education/T raining: 
Other: 

SUMMARY OF SESSIONS/IMPRESSIONS 
Date " 



H-3.6 

COUNSELOR'S NOTES 

Client's name 



Date 



Date 



• 



Counselor 



Dane 



ERIC 
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H-3.7 

CLIENT ACTION PLAN NAME: 

MY TENTATIVE CAREER PLAN 

My Main Interests: 
1. 



4. 

My Strongest Skills and Abilities: 

1^ 

2. 




3. 



4^ 

My Most Important Values: 

1^ 

2. 

3. 

4^ 

Tentative Occupations of Interest to Me: 



2. 

# ' 



o 

ERIC 
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H-3.8 

MY TENTATIVE CAREER PLAN (Cont.) 

Long-Term Career Goals-What I'd like to be doir)g I'll do this by (date) 
in 5-10 years. 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Short-term/Immediate Career Goals--V\/hat I'd like I'll do this by (date) 
to do within the next 6-12 months. 

1. 



Possible Obstacles to My Goals Obstacle Removal Strategies I Can Use 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Contacts Made Results 



3. 
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MY TENTATIVE CAREER PLAN (Cont.) 

Actions Steps-What I'll do next to reach my goals I'll do this by (date) 

1. 
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CASE #1 

Jose Gonzalez 
Age: 30 

Marital Status: Married, 3 children (2, 5, and 7 years old) 
Education: 6 years in MeAico 



Jose worked as a field hand in a coffee plantation in a small town. He came to the 
United States 3 years ago to work as a migrant worker. He was recently able to 
bring his family to the U.S. 

To improve his English skills, he attended an evening class at the loca community 
college. With his limited English and vocational skills, he soon realized that he 
needed training to improve his career opportunities. His ESL teacher suggesteo 
that he talk to a counselor at the college. 

Using the career counseling process (H-2), how would you go about counseling 
Jose? 




H-5 

COUNSELING TECHNIQUES FOR SPECIFIC SITUATIONS 

The following are situations that a counselor is most likely to encounter with his/her clients. Listed 
below each situation are the appropriate counseling steps that should be taken. 

COUNSELING A PROBLEM ARtA: 

1. Describe the problem in a friendly manner. 

2. Explain why it concerns you (the counselor); indfcate that the situation m>jst be changed 
and ask for the client's help in solving the problem. 

3. Discuss each idea and offer your help. 

4. Identify and write down possible solutions. 

5. Write down specific action to be taken by the counsetor and the cli^rit. 

6. Agree on a specific follow-up date. 

MAINTAINING IMPROVED PROGRESS: 

1. Describe improved performance of behavior. 

2 Explain importance of this improven^ent to you (the counsetor), the client, his/her famih; any 
co-workers» etc. 

3. Listen empathetically to th^ client's comments. 

4. Ask the clier^ if there is anything you can do to make it easier to do the job. 

5. If appropriate, indfcate your intentfon to take such actton. 

6. Thank the client for improved perfomfiance or behavtor. 
NO PROGRESS - CUENT REFUSES REASONABLE OF lONS: 

1. Review prevtous discussions. 

2. Indfcate insufffcfcnt Improvement in problem area. 

3. Indfcate consequences of this lack of improvement. 

4. Explain your (the counsetor's) responsibility and what you must now do and when. 

5. Indfcate your wiMingnts*; to change this decisfon if client reconsiders. 
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EFFECTIVE FOLLOW-UP ACTION 

1. Preview previous discussions. 

2. Indicate insufficient improvement and ask the ciierit for reasons. 

3. Discuss possible solutions to the problem. 

4. Indicate ihe consequences of continued lack of improvement. 

5. Agree on action to be taken and a tbllow-up date. 

G. iiiuicatc! yOsjr (u".£ cGurioGiSr's) ccnfidcncs Ir the dient. 

To implement a counseling step, a counselor can use any of the following activities: 



Role playing, 



-Group discussion. 



-Observation, or 



-Individual interview. 
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CASE #2 



^4a^ia Diaz 
Age: 32 

Marital Status: Married, 2 children, 5 and 7 years old 

Education: 5 years 

Beautician certificate from home country 

Maria ran a small beauty shop in her small home town with another friend. The 
business was holding its own, when she and her husband decided to move to the 
U.S. tc tjake a better living. 

When they arrivec in the U.S. w years ago, her husband fc und a decent job 
working as a machine operator. At the advice of her ESL teacher, she enrolled in a 
cosmopolitan program at the technical college where she lived. With her limited 
English ability, she found it hard to follow the course. She attended her classes 
regularly and she was able to do her practicum. But when testinj time came 
around, she was unable to pass the tests. She had to spend so much time 
translating the textbook. She was neglecting her family and often became short- 
tempered. She was getting discouraged in class and began Vj withdraw even from 
the practicum sessions in which she was doing well. 

Her instructor noticed her poor test grades and her non-participative behavior and 
determined that if this pattern continues, she would have to be dropped from the 
course. As a final effort, the instructor referred her to a counselor. 

If you were the counselor, how would you go about counseling Maria? 
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CASE #3 



Than Nguyen 
Age: 22 

Marita! Status: Single 

Education: H.S. Diploma from home country with some English courses 

Than came to the U.S. as a refugee 2 years ago without his family members who 
are still in Ho Chi Minh Town (Saigon). 

Being resettled in a small midwestern town, he felt isolated without any source of 
support. To keep busy he enrolled in ESL classes and an accounting course. He 
also found a part time job as a dishwasher in a restaurant. 

Although he was doin^ fine on the math, he got discouraged with the reading, 
writing, and the lecture. He dropped the course and enrrlled in Shop Math but 
lasted for 2 weeks. 

His sponsor referred him to e counselor, who tried to help him. The counselor 
scheduled another session with Than for further assessment but he did not show 
up. 

As a counselor what steps would you take to help Than? 
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CAREER COUNSELING FOR MINORITY CLIENTS 

GENERAL PROBLEMS IN MAKING A CAREER CHOICE 
. Lack of information (self or occupation) 

. Confused or conflicting information about self, occupational environment and culture. 
. Lack of confidennce in implementing information about self and environmont. 
THE INTEGRATED CAREER COUNSELING MODEL 
The Model: 

. Integrates elements from three counseling strategies: 
-trait factor 

-client-centered approach, and 
-behavioral approach 

. Facilitates the aohieverrjent of several counseling goals: 

-informatbn giving 
-confidence building 
-goal-directed action, and 
•support 

. Focuses on the trait factor direction: 

-the analysis of the special problems faced by clients 
-their situational basis 

*informatbn about attitude, interests, personality, and how these factors relate lO 
varbus occupational requirements. 

. Provides information and builds confidence. The informatbn is imparted by trained profess* lonals 
through extensive psychobgical testing and other procedures and feedback given to clients in 
detail 

. Builds confidence through client-centered approach and relatbnship 
building characterized by acceptance, empathy, and genuineness. 

. Emphasizes behavbral counseling element which is goal-directed action and environmental 
reiruorcement. 

. Provides on-going support. 
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Steps/Procedures 



TR-1 .1 



1. Initial interview 






II. Testing 






III. Feedback Interview 







IV. A Written Report 
to Participants 



V. Follow-up 
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TR-1.2 



THE REUT10NSHIPS OF CAREER DEVELOPMEMT THEORIES TO CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAMS* 



THEORY 


ASSUMPTIONS 


PROGRAM IMPUGAT10N8 




1. People tend to 


1. Expose students to 




pursue attemadves that 


many alternatives. 




are famiar to them. 








2. Help students know 


ACCIDENTAL 


2. People tend to detay 


atxxA and acquire ttie 




making career decisions. 


skis that enable them 






to exercise more control 




3. People often choose 


over their Ives. 




avalable aftemath/es 






without considering their 






career plans. 






1. Individuals possess 


1. Assess individuals* 




unioue oattems of caoa- 


MC1H9* 




t)ii]ties and ootentialties 






(trails). 


2. Obtain Bsts of the 






factors necessary for 




Z A particular set of 


success hi each job. 


TRAIT-FACTOR 


quaWes is possessed k>y 




successful workers in 


a Match each indlvid jal 




each Job famly (factors). 


wfth the right job. 




3. it is possble to predtet 






the success of each 






indivMuai in each Job 






tamly or oocupattoa 





1. Vocattonal devetopment 
occurs throughout Me. 

DEVELOPMENTAL 

2. Occupattonal choice is a 
series of dedstons, not 
Just one. 

3. There are stages of 
vocatkxial Me. 

4. IndMduals have dWiarent 
patterns of vocattonai 
devek>pment 

5. Many factors infkjence 
occtipatkxiai choice. 



1. ProvMe gukMince 
sendees at al ages. 

2. Devetop mate/ials 
and sen/icefi for each 
level of vocatk>nal 
maturity. 

a Do not restrict 
vocattonal guMance to 
job chotee. 

4. Discuss potential 

problems that cou<d arise 
in dlferent stages and 
strategies for 
preventing or soMng 
them. 
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THEORY 



ASSUMPTIONS 



9 





1. Vocational selection 


1. Teach studeiits the 




is a rational process. 


deciston-maKing 


I 


2. This process 


process. 








indudes: 


2. Make tnformatkxi 




^ a decUiur. maker; 


available to them. 




b) u decision,- 




DECISION-MAKING 


c) alternatives; 






0) evaluation of 






alternatives; 






e) the selection of an 






alternatives, and 






0 actions to 






implement the 






selection 






o. r eopie are aoie to 






Hn^iiioiimi 






maKe wise cnoices. 






1. People make raKonal 


1. Provide students with 




dedskxis. 


infbrmatton on the 


ECONOMIC 




ecorK)mic outkx)k of 


Z Economk: return is a 


various occupattonal 




major factor In vocatk)nai 


fieMs. the rate of 




cfx)loe. 


educatton or training, 






and sources of financial 




a Acctjrate Mbrmatkxi on 


aid 


1 


cost, rewards, and risks 








2. Help students 






recognize that a college 






educatton does not 






assiro a good Job. 



SOCIOLOGICAL 



1. VocatkHial selectk>n is a 
devek>pmental process. 

2. A person's background 
infhjences the chotoes he 
or she makes. 

3. A penK)n's background 
may limit his or her 
perspective on akemative 
job chok:es. 
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ERIC 



1. Begin career gukiance 
in the elemerttary grades. 

Z Expose student to 
more akematives. 

3. Devetop approaches to 
increase the optk>ns 
special student groups 
perceiva 

4. Help students learn 
caree. deciskxvmaking 
skis so they may 
exercise more control 
over their Ives. 

5. Include famly members 
in guManoe activkies. 

6. Have school personnel 
examine their own biases 
and expkm how the 
rchod environment is 
influencing students. 



TR-1 .4 



THEORY 


ASSUMPTIONS 


PROGRAM IMPUCAT10NS 




1. Individuais d«)velop needs 


1. Provide courseling for 




in early childhood that 


people with career 




liroy SoOK lO SoUSiy HI 


proDiems. 


PERSONALITY 


their choice of an 






accupatioa 


2. Provide infonnation to 






students about 




2. Personality types tend to 


persortafty types and 




cluster in certain 


their ^elation to 




occupations. 


occupations so students 






may make appropriate 




3. People should choose a 


choices. 




career area appropriate 






for theif personality type. 


3. IHelp cBents identify 






their need. 






4. Expose cKents to various 






personality types and 






environments. 




1. Career decisions are 


1. l-lelp students 


SOCIAL-LEARNING 


based on anticipations or 


understand the forces 




predictions learned 


that influence their career 




through a tong series of 


choices. 




interrelated events in a 






person's Bfe. 


2. IHelp them expand the 






range of career 




2. IHuman learning is 


aitemalives they 




cognitively mediated and 


consider. 




under a person's control. 








3. Help students learn 



career decision-making 
skills and self- 
reinforcement so they 
may exercise control 
over thehr career 
devetopment. 



From Sanderson B. and Helliwell, C. 
Career Devetooment Theory. 



CROSS-iNDEX OF TOPICAL AREAS BY AUTHO R AND TITLE 



• 



AUTHOR AND TITLE 


LEGISLATIVE MANDATES 


LEP IDENTIFICATION 
AND ASSESSMENT 


VOCATIONAL ESL 


CROSS-CULTURAL 
AWARENESS 


UJ 

i 

o 


TEACHING STRATEGIES/ 
MATERIALS ADAPTION 


Ob 

if 

2S ■ 

?! 




Biikor. QlMi F^nal RGDort: 
Miitiouitural Preoaration for 
Industrial Arts Teachers. 




X 




X 




X 






Blnguai^Vbcational Guidance 
Education Proiea Bingual 
VocaUonai Qtidanc^di'cation 
Wortcshop t) The Leaders 
GukJaL 21 ^MiciDart ManuaL 


X 






X 




X 






'::\BtBdkifi Curtia & Friedenberg, 
j^lMn^ Vbcational Trainina f or 
^HeE^ Ten Tips for Teachers, 
^^Flnwtrlp)*^ 












X 






CodOim Jkiu Conference 
Leader'aOu ^ for the ACCESS 
Team WorkshOD for Teachers 
«^ Limited Englsh Proficient 
Studenii. 


X 


XT 

X 






X 


V 
A 


X 




Cockrura ^ lEP Handbooi( for 
Trade and Indhistrial Teachers. 
LEF Handbook for Teachers 
LEP Men(«xicK ibr teci^ 
SduSSon f ea^tera. 














X 




PriediUnbera. Joan. Perfomiance 
based ModUes to Preoare Voca^ 
tidnal^Educalora to Serve LEP 
Students^ 




X 










- 




Recrtift LEP Students for 
Vocational Pfograms. 




X 














i Conciiict fitaka Assessment for LEP 




X 














B^^iMrtjetlon tor L£P Vocational 






X 






X 






^ 0 niniBter VoaPrograms for LEP Stud. 

:RIC 
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X 




X 





1 

AUTHOR AND TITLE 


1 
1 

i 

a 


LEP IDENTIFICATION 
AND ASSESSMENT 


1 


0 
II 

io 


i 

o 


111 O 

i op 

ii 


M 

11 




PriflfdeitborQ. 4oaa Preoarina 
S«vc» LEIf Studdfits: An 




X 


X 






X 


X 

+ 




libw^' Shtta llhiuMrsihi 

lft-San«ioe WbrkshOD for 
VpcaOonai Teachers of 
^Mguarstudents: A 






X 


X 




X 






^ NattoQetOanter tor Research 
l> voeatbnal ^ducatioa 

I'fDiQ^SIOnal TMCnGr 

EdtJCfltibn MMiiB Smies. 












X 




^ : 


fhs(^i^:AiBn fnstruc- 
1fcMaiDeMk»mer»fOr 
SDedal Needs Laamersr Ati 
IfiMrvk^ RfisourcA Guidd 












X 


X 




^$o^ltommkmL Crossr 
CuKitai Gkjm^ in 








X 










Rdseardt JManagerndft 
GdfPOtBtioa ?romotinQ 
Loral AdoMton or Binoua^ 
, YQCgBPfyi- 1 rainiig Mooea^ 


: X 


X 








X 


X 




San JbMi:Caiy;€(^(i^. 
Vocaiiinaf Resounoft Packaoe 
.Mr'#<iyid»»rtia«eer 
■• :.- toutm^^iiit^^ ■ 








X 










. 8ootl>'J.^ itaLMakihaft 
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AUTHOR AND TITlE 


LEGISLATIVE MANDATES 


LEP IDENTIFICATION 
AND ASSESSMENT 


m 

1 \ 

i 


1! 

o 


1 


S?2 

go 


Ob 

♦ is; : 

off 
Eo 


o 

o 


Special Needs Support Project ' 
Strategies ar:d Techniques for > 
f each»K3 Umked enolisb 
Froncient students in 
E|| Vocational Education Classes. 




X 


X 






X 






weeKs, w, reoersen, p., ana 
Brisia R. ^ Manual of 
Structjred Bcperiences for 
Cro8s<2ultural teamina. 








X 










Winiaer. K^tthtaea Special 
Need^ ■ learners in Vocationai 
Eoucadont Anin-^en/ics 
Trafe*ia;arMLRd8oarce Manual 
For Ttecners. Counselors. . 
AdinlnistratorK and Other 
Support Stalt 




X 








X 








SELECTED RESOURCES FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Baker, Glenn £ Final Report: Multicultural Preparation for Industrial Arts Teachers . 
College Station, 7X: Department of Industrial Education, Texas A&M University, 1983. 

Final report on a project funded by the Texas Education Agency. The objectives of 
the project were to: identify problem areas encountered by industrial arts students 
when working with mutticuttural/bilingual students, develop appropriate teaching 
strategies, and disseminate strategies in in-service settings. The project reviewed the 
pertinent literature, conducted an orientation workshop, prepared workshop materials, 
and conducted pilot study workshops. 

Workshop materials consisted of several teacher preparation modules with readings 
and activities which are inc'jded in the report. Topics include: identifying varying 
cultures and cultural values in community, recognizing conditions which cause poor 
student performance and individualizirtg instruction, adapting methods for teaching 
reading to LEP students, analyzing contributions of parents to schools, and contrasting 
the values and achievement levels of culturally different students. 

For information regarding availability, contact: 

Texas Education Agency 
Department of Occupational 
Education and Technology 
201 11th Street 
Austin, TX 78701 

Bilingual Vocational Guidance/Education Project. Bilingjal Vocations^ 
Guidpnce/Education Workshop. 1) The Leaders Guide . 2) Participant Manual . Ypsilanti, 
Ml: Eastern Michigan University. 

These two products were designed to provide a 1 1/2 day workshop to acquaint 
participants with fundamentals of bilingual vocational education. The Leaiers Guide 
and ParJcipant Manual are virtually identical. The guide contains material for 
introducing the workshop and the manual contains workshop evaluation sheets. Both 
contain materials for five modules addressing: 1) Legal/Historical Basis of Bilingual 
Vocational Guidance/Education; 2) Cross-Cultural Encounter; 3) Cross-Cultural 
Communication; 4) Materials and Resources, and 5) Community Involvement. 

Module activities make use of readings, hands-on activities and simulations to educate 
participants on the critical aspects of this type of editcation. Stress is placed on 
cultural sensitivity, interpersonal relations, and community involvement in bilingual 
settings. 

For more information regarding availability, contact: 

Michigan State Department of Education 
P.O Box 30090 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
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Bradk^y, Curtis & Freidenberg, Joan. Vocational Training for LEP's: Ten Tips for 
Taactwrs . Washington, DC: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1982. 



Seventeen minute sound/color filmstrip describing ten simple strategies that vocational 
instructors can use with the LEP students. Strategies include language assessment, 
use of bilingual materials and bilingual aides, adaption of teaching techniques and 
collaboration with an ESL instructor. Accompanying the filmstrip is a guide which gives 
a suggested method for presentation. Preview questions and post-viewirg discussion 
questions are included. 

Available from: Meridian Education Cooperation 

236 E. Front Street 
Bloomington. IL 61701 
309/827-5455 

Codcmm, Jim. Conference Lyader's Guide for the ACCESS Team-lVofks/iop for 
Teachers vvith Umited English Proficient Students Austin, TX: The University of Texas 
at Austin, Extension Instmction and Materials Center, Division of Continuing Education, 
1987. 

This guide outlines steps for conducting a workshop designed to bring educators 
together in a team approach to improve vocational instruction for LEP students. Teams 
participating in the workshops are to include one or more vocational educators, ESL 
instructors, bilingual aides., resource center personnel and others contributing to 
vocational instruction efforts. Workshops' objectives are to enable participants to: 1) 
describe a model for programs meant to increase LEP students' access to vocational 
education, 2) develop collaboration between vocational and English Instructors, 3) 
adapt materials and instruction for LEP students, and 4) discuss cultural differences 
which affect instructional success. 

Workshop presentations make use of a series of transparencies and c script. 
Workshops are divided into four sessions. The first session provides background 
information on the LEP population, the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, LEP 
instruction, and then introduces the "ACCESS" approach, emphasizes analyzing 
instruction intent, communicating content to other LEP students, stressing safety and 
saving useful resources. Session Two deals with coordinating efforts of ESL and 
vocational instructors and support staff. The third session focuses on tachniques for 
modifying methods of instruction and actual learning materials for students. The fourth 
session stresses the last two areas of the ACCESS model - safety and the saving of 
valuable resources. Each session ends with team members discussing content and 
applying information to materials (schedules, texts, instructional materials) they have 
brought from their local programs to the workshop. 

Three tEP HandtxjojKs" accompany the guide (see following entry), and contain 
defied information on the points presented in tiie workshop. For information regarding 
availability, contact: 

Texas Education Agency 

Special Needs Vocational Education Programs 

201 E. 11th Street 

Austin, TX 78701 on a 



Cockrum. Jim. "LEP Handbooks." Austin, Tx: The Unh/ersity of Texas at Austin. 
Extension bistmction and Materiel Center, Division of Continuing Educadon, 1987. 

Three handbooks are available. 

LEP handbook for Trade and Industrial Teachers 

LEP Handbook for CO-OP Teach ers 

LEP Handbook for Technology Education Teachers 

These three handbooks are very similar; differences are based on the particular area 
of focus. Each handbook contains twelve chapters which detail the "ACCESS" 
approach and information outlined in the "ACCESS Conference Leader's Guides" (see 
preceeding entry). Most chapters are in prose format, with some visuals exemplifying 
possible modification techniques for instructional materials. A listing of information 
sources and materials relating to vocational education for the LEP is provided. Also 
included are appendices which include "how-to" lists for developing instructional 
materials and forms to facilitate coordination with other instructors. 

For information regarding availability, contact: 
(see preceeding entry) 

Friedent3erg, Joan. "P erformance-Based Modules to Prepare Vocational Educators to 
Serve LEP Students." Columbus, OH: National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, 1988. 

This set consists of four modules: 

Recruit LEP Students for Vocational Proar?<ms 
Conduct Intake Assessment for LEP Vocational Students 
Adapt Instruction for LEP Vocational Students 
Administer Vocational Programs for LEP Students 

Each module is designed for use by teachers-in-training working individually or in 
groups under the direction of teacher educators. The modules provide learning 
experiences that integrate theory and application; each module includes activities which 
assess the participants' ability to apply what they have learned. 

Modules are designed to allQyv for individualization of instruction. If participants 
determine that they already possess knowledge or competencies covereo in a 
particular section, they are encouraged to proceed to other sections. Each module 
ultimately requires participants to demonstrate learned skills in actual vocational 
instruction situations. 

Modules include introductory sections for the use, objectives, resources, and 
comprehensive "learning experiences" which contain informational readings and 
activities. Also included are assessment tools for measuring the vocational educator's 
performance in actually carrying out the competencies taught in the module in a real 
situation. For information regarding availability, contact. 

National Center for Research in 

Vocational Education 

(See "Materials Clearinghouses") 
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Friedenberg, Joan. Preparing Vocational Educators to Serve LEP Students: A n 
Insenrice Package Columbus, OH: National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, 1988. 

This comprehensive Inservlce training package is designed as a guide for professionals 
to offer a two-day workshop or several shorter workshops on serving LEP students In 
vocational education. The intended audience for the workshop(s) includes vocational 
teachers, counselors, paraprofesslonals, bilingual educators, ESL teachers, and 
administrators who currently work with LEP students or expect to work with them in 
the near future. 

The package provides the professional workshop presenter with activity guidelines for 
each of six activities. Topics include: Workshop Introduction, Orientation to Vocational 
Education for LEP Students, Materials and Resources, Collaboration between VESL and 
Vocational Teachers, Assessment, Learning Activities, and Workshop Closing. Each 
activity guide lists time needed to conduct the activity, objectives, handouts and other 
materials needed, procedures, and resources for further reference. The package 
includes a recommended program agenda, handouts, worksheets, quizzes, anH other 
helpful materials for conducting a successful workshop. 

For information regarding availability, contact: 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
(See "Materials Clearinghouses") 

Illinois State University. /n-Se/yfae Worksboo lor Vocational Teachers of Bilingual 
Students: A J'lanning and Activities Modal . Springfield. IL: Illinois State Board of 
Educaldon, 1979. 

Booklet containing information to plan and implement a 15-hour workshop for 
personnel involved in vocational education for LEP students. Section One outlines 
Information on staff needed for the workshop, facilities and materials needed and 
recruiting participants. Section Two gives information on workshop activities, which 
include topics such as a cultural values and attitudes, ESL strategies, adapting 
materials, a demonstration lesson, community involvement, a,id evaluating the benefit 
of the workshop for participant. 

Designed to be used in conjunction with In-service Workshop for Vocational Teachers 
of Bilingual Students: A Resource Guide for Teachers. Counselors and Administrators , 
which contains suggested readings and resource agencies in Illinois. 

Copies available from: Curriculum Coordination Centers 

(See "Materials Clearinghouses") 



National Center for Research in Vocational Education. Professional Teacher Ec 
Module Series. Columbus, OH: National Center for Research in Vocational Education. 

The series consists of 127 performance-based teacher education booklets which focus 
on specific competencies needed by vocational teachers, each module integrates 
theory and application and ends with an assessment form to measure the teacher's 
performance of the competency. Materials can be used by teachers-in-tralning working 
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individually or in groups under the direction of a teacher educator. 
Modules are divided into 13 categories ranging from program planning to instruction 
to career guidance. Of special interest to educators worlting with special needs 
students are "Category L: Serving Students with Spedal/Exoptional Needs" (13 
modules) and "Category M: Assisting Students in Improving Their Basic SIdiis" (6 
modules). Modules from these two categories promoting peer acceptance of them, 
preparing them for the workplace, and helping them to develop technical reading sitills, 
among others. 

Available from: AAVIM (American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials) 

120 Driftmier Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens. OA 30602 
404/542-2586 

P/ie/ps, L Men. Instructions^ Devetooment for Special Needs Learners: An Inservice 
Resource Guide . Urtyana. IL: University of Illinois. Depa,-tment of Vocational and 
Technical Education. 

This resource guide contains a series of seven modules designed to provide vocational 
and special education teachers with a process for developing instruction for special 
needs learners. Most materials focus on students with mild or moderate learning, 
physical, or behavioral problems who are enrolled in vocational programs at the 
secondary level. Completion of all module activities would result in a systematic 
program at the school district. 

The modules are designed for inservice training and are intended to help educators 
plan, implement and evaluate individualized educational programs for special needs 
learners. Modules may be used by individuals or by small groups, and a self-directed 
needs assessment tool is included to help users determine the modules and activities 
most appropriate for their interests and needs. Each module contains an introduction, 
case studies, objectives, and between one and four "inservice experiences," complete 
with procedures, resource materials, and a self-evaluation checklist. Module 1: Learner 
Identification and Analysis; Module 2: Cooperative Instructional Arrangements; Module 
3: Instructional Resources; Module 4: Cluster and Content Analysis; Module 5: 
Instructional Planning; Module 6: Instructional Implementation; and Module 7: 
Evaluation of Learner Progress. 

Available from: Curriculum Publications Clearinghouse 

Western Illinois University 
Horrabin Hall 46 
Macomb, IL 61455 
800/322-3905 (Within Illinois) 
309/298-1917 (from Outside Illinois) 

Reed. Tipawan. ed. Cross-Cultural Communication In the Workplace: A Training 
Handbooii . Arlington Heights. IL: Northwest Educational Cooperative. 1984. 

Trainer's guide for conducting workshops to employers of LEP immigrants. The guide 
was field-tested and revised on the basis of direct feedback from company supervisors 
and managers from five occupational areas. Sample workshop agendas are included 



for presenting one, two, or threa-hour sessions; activities ''ould be combined to deliver 
a 1 1/2 or 2-day workshop. Activities include a simulation of a company faced with 
accommodating and training newly hired immigrants, a discussion of "critical inddents" - 
misunderstood t>ehaviors of the LEP employees, a "mini-shock ' language immersion 
lesson, informative lecturettes. and others. Handouts and evaluation forms are 
included. A videotape depicting seven critical incidents of cross-cultural commi<nication 
breakdowns is also available. 

Available from: Northwest Educational Cooperative 

1855 Mt. Prospect Road 
Des Plaines, IL 60018 
312/803-3535 

Researdi Management Corporatkxi. Promoting Local Adoption of BUingual Vocation^ 
Trsdning ModMs . Dover, NH: research Management Corporation, 1987. 

TTiis product was compilec! as a resource guide to accompany three regional 
workshops (New York. Califbn'^ia, Texas) conducted by Research Management 
Corporation through funding from the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, USDE. 
The materials were meant to supplement workshop presentations. As such, they are 
not materials used by the workshop presenters themselves, but serve as background 
information and lists of resources for persons investigating and/or implementing the 
bilingual vocational training (BVT) model. 

Twelve chapters are included in the resource guide: 1) Overview: Bilingual Vocational 
Training - definitions and objectives; 2) Assessing the Job Market - detennlnInQ 
appropriate training area; 3) Assessing Students - how to construct performance, 
vtmtten and oral tests; 4) BVT Networks - includes lists of resource centers, 
organizatbns, state coordinators, federally funded BVT programs; 5) BVT Materials - 
clearinghouses; 6) Private Sector Linkages - examples, newspaper articles; 7) 
Vocational/English Coordination - suggestions and bibliography; 8) Funding Sources - 
Carl Perkins Act, JTPA; 9) Action Planning/Proposal Writing - two worksheets to help 
analyze potential local program development; 10) Bibliography - annotated bibliography 
for BVT; 11) Evaluation - workshop evaluation sheets; 12) Appendices - Test 
construction and statistical consideration such as validity, reliability, and a glossary of 
test terminology. 

Loan copies are available from: 

The ERIC System and Six Curriculum 

Coordination Centers 

(See "Materials Clearinghouses") 

San Jose City College, San Jose Community College District, San Jose, CA. 
Vocational Education Resource Padrape for a Guide for Career Counseling Vietnamese . 
Menio Park and Oakland, CA: Educatbnal Evaluation and Research, Inc. and ARC 
Associate, Inc., 1984. 

This package is designed to facilitate the use of Career Counseling Materials and 
Techniques for Use with Vietnamese developed by San Jose City College. Althougli 
developed for use the with Vietnamese, the manual provides comprehensive and helpful 
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information on cultural orientation, career counseling techniques, career assessment, 
job search skills, cooperative work experience education, as well as selected 
bibliographical resources easily adaptable to other LEPs. The manual contains 
counselor's and student's bilingual materials. The manual was developed primarily for 
career guidance specialist working in community colleges. It is, however, applicable 
for use in other settings. Some of the students' materials are at a reading or 
experience level inappropriate for clients who do not read English or Vietnamese or 
whose work experience and education is extremely limited. With these clients, some 
adaptation, simplification, and oral presentations of the materials and concepts would 
be appropriate. 

Resources Materials Assistance Unit 
Education Evaluation and Research, ^nc. 
530 Oak Grove Avenue, Room 106 
Menio Park, CA 94025 
(415) 325-3254 

Scott, J., Pekelo-Bielen, R., and Coughlin. D. Making It Work . AL Nellum and 
Associates. Massachusetts Board of Education, 1983, 

This trainer's manual is an insen/ice package designed to train teachers, counselors, 
and administrators in vocational programs. Contents focus on "priority populations" 
including "LEPs, Hispanics, Blacks, handicapped and women/men in non-traditional 
jobs". The manual consists of three modules which address the areas of retention, job 
placement and curriculum adaptat*on. 

The primary purpose of the manual is to serve as a tool to the inservice training 
facilitator. Each module consists of a facilitator's guide and a participant's resource 
manual. Facilitator's notes, handouts, and overhead transparencies are provided to 
implement the sessions. 

The first module on retention provides material for a one day course which focuses on 
understanding and acknowledging student differences, fostering individual growth, and 
planning a student retention program. The second module on placement is also a 
one-day course and addresses the role of placement in vocational education, special 
problems associated with placing priority populations, and effective placement 
techniques. Module three on curriculum adaption is a two-day individualizing 
instruction, selecting and adapting materials, eiiininating cultural bias in materials and 
evaluating instructional programs. 

For information regarding availability, contact: 

Massachusettes Department of Education 
Division of Occupational Education 
31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 

Special Needs Support Project. Strategies and Techniques for Teaching Limited 
English Proficient Students in Vocational Education Classes . A project funded by the 
^ Vocational-Technical Education Service of the Michigan Department of Education. 
ERIC (1979). 



This substantial resource manual on teaching techniques was devetoped to assist 
vocational teachers, aides, ESL teachers, English teachers, reading and math teachers, 
and peer tutors to assist LEP students enrolled In vocational courses. The first five 
sections give stratsgleu for helping student In the areas of vocabulary, iistsning. 
spealdng, reading and writing. The next five sections address sidll areas and 
classroom concerns: integrated language skills, technical language skills, test and text 
ssiecUon and adaptation, human resources and general language and language 
teaming considerations. 

The entries within each section give concrete suggestions and describe activities for 
overcoming students' learning obstacles. Suggsstlons are divided into groupe, those 
for beginning level students and those for the more advanced. The manual includes 
a "perspective category Index" which identifies 84 key problem areas students may 
have, such as "pronounce words correctly" or "remember new vocabulary." For each 
problem area, the index refers the teacher to specffic teaching strategies found in the 
manual. 



For infbrmatk>n regarding availability, contact: 
Mtehigan State IJniversit/ 
Vocattonal EducUton Resource Center 
Erickson Hall 
East Lansing, Ml 48824 
Attn: Gloria Kielbaso 
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Weeks, W., Federsen, P., and Brislin, R. A Manual of Structured Experiences for 
Cross-Cultural Learning . Pittsburgh, PA: Society for Intercultural Education, Training 
and Research, 1977. 

Contains 5& structured activities to be used In small group settings which are designed 
to devefop an appreciation of different cultural value systems and promote crose- 
cultural understanding. A guiding otsjective throcghout the activities Is to recognize 
one's "own culture-based values, feelings and attitudes, communteate them to otfiers. 
and experientially learn the k)gic of other cultural systems". The manual opens with an 
artteie on the pros and cons of using structured exercises in intercultural groups. 

It is noted that here the term "InterculturaT can refer either to multinational, muM-ethnk; 
and/or groups In which members differ In sex, sodo-economi status, etc. 

Learning activities are grouped into categories with themes such as dynamics of 
communication, values darificatton, role identification, recognition of attitudes, and 
community interaction. Activities are presented in a standard format, listing: objective, 
partldpants, materials, setting, time needed, and procedures. Available from: 

Sodety for Intematlona! Education 
Training and Research 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 

Winker, Kathleen. Soedal Needs Leamers in Vocational Education: An In-Service 
Training and Resource Manu al for Teachers. Co ur. selors. Administrators, and other 
Support Staff. Amherst, MA: Center for Occupational Education, University of Amher&t. 
9„ 1980. 
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This handbook addresses the learning difficulties encountered by a variety of special 
needs learners: visually, hearing or speech impaired, physically handicapped, mentally 
or ernottonaHy impaired, and learners who ore disadvsui^^ 
hduding LEP students. The handbook contains two components. The first 
component contains resources. Including informatlvs readings, bibliographies, and some 
sample teaching materials, for vocational Instructors. The second contains sets of 
instructions for activities which teacher trainers can ise in an Inservice setting. 

Content Is divided into four sections. Section One provides infbnnation about the 
characteristics, needs and attitudes of different special needs learners, and includes 
suggestions for working with them In the vocational shop/dassroom setting. Section 
Two offers technk|ues for adapting instructional content, materials and teaching 
methods. The tNrd section addresses the coping skills needed by teachers to deal 
with special needs learners; emphasis is on devefoping self-concept Section Four is 
a comprehensive list of resources fbr working with all types of special needs learners. 

For Information regarding availability, contact: 

Massachusetts Department of Education 
Diviston of Occ'jpational Education 
31 St James Avenue 
Boston, Ma 02116 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF BlUNGUAL EDUCATION 
AND MINORITY LANGUAGES AFFAIRS 
Reporters Building. Room 505 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
202/472-3520 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
330 C Street SW 

Mary Switzer Building, Room 5000 
Washington, DC 20202-1100 




U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Mary Switzer Building, Room 4512 

400 Maryland Avenue SW 

WAshington, DC 20202-7242 

202/732-2365 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

OFFICE OF REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 

370 LEnfant Promonade, SW 

Washington, DC 20447 

202/252-4545 




CLEARINGHOUSE AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AGENCIES 



CENTER ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOI^ EMPLOYMENT 

(FormerV the National Center for Research in Vocational Education) 

Ohio State Uniyersky 

1900 Kenry Road 

Columbus, OK 43210 

800/845-4815 

ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON ADULT, CAREER, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Ohio State University 

igoOKermy Road 

ColunitxM, OH 43210 

800/848-4815 

ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON LANGUAGE AND UNGUIST1CS 

Center for Appfed Linguistics 

1 118 22nd Street N.W. 

Washingtoa D.C. 20037 

202/429-82tj2 

INTERCULTURAL DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
5835 Caiaghan, Suke #350 
San Antonio. IX 78228-1190 
512/684-8180 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
1995 University Ave., Sufte #375 
Berkeley. CA 94704-1058 
415/642-40004 

NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

1118 22nd Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20C037 

1-800^1 - NCBE 

202/467-0367 

NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL C00PERAT1VE(NEC) 

(Bilingual Vocational, ESL, and Adult Education r esource Center) 

1855 Mt Prospect Road 

Oes Plaines, IL 60018 

708/803-3535 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS PROGRAM 

THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Univarsky ofilnois 

338 Education buHding 

1310 S. 8b(th Street 

Champaign. IL 61820 

217/3330fX)7 
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OBEMLA MULTIFUNCTIONAL RESOURCE CENTER DIRECTORY 



Service Area 1 - Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Isiand 

Contractor: Brown Uni^rstty 

New England Mukifunctionai Resource Center 
34.^ Blackstone Boulevard, Weld Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 02906 
Tel: (401) 274-9548 

MRC Director Adeline Backer 

Special Infonnation Area: English Literacy for LEP Students 



Service Area 2 • New York State 

Contractor: Hunter College and the Research Foundatksn of the 
City University of New York 
695 Park Avenue, Box 367 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: (212) 722-4764 

MRC Director: Jose Vazquez 

Special Infonnatton Area: Bilingual Adul» EducatkMi 



Service Area 3 • Pennsylvania, Ohk), West Virginia. Virginia, kentucky. New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia 

Contractor: COMSIS Corporatk)n 

8737 ColesvUe Rd., Suite #1100 

Silversprings, MD 20910 

Tel: (301) 588-0800 
MRC Director Mai Tran 

Special lnfomiatk-.n Area: Bilingual Program Administratton 



Service Area 4 • Mabama, Ftorida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina. South 
Carolina, Tennessee 

Contractor: Ftorida Atlantic University 
College of Educatton 
500 North West 20th St 
Boca Raton, FL 33431 
Tel: (407) 338-1615 



MRC Director Ann WilOg 

Special Irtfonnation Area: Bilingual Special Educatton 
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Service Area 5 - Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri 



Contractor: InterAmerica Research Associates 
Midwest Bilingual Education MRC 
2360 East Devon Ave., Suite #3011 
Des Plaines, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 296-6070 



MRC Director: Minerva Coyne 

Special Information Area: English Literacy for Non-Literate 

Secondary LEP Students 



Sen/ice Area 6 - Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin 

Contractor: Upper Great Lal<es MRC 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
1025 West Johnson St. 
Madison, Wl 53706 
Tel: (608) 263-4216 



Contractor: Walter Secada 

Special Information Area: Math and Science Programs in 

Bilingual Educd'ion 



Service Area 7 - Texas 

Contractor: Southwest Education Devebpment Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
Tel: (512) 476-6861 



MRC Director: Betty J. Mace Matlucl< 

Special Information Area: English as a Second Language and 

other Alternatives. 



Sen/ice Area 8 - OI<lahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dal<ota, North Dal<ota 

Contractor: University of Oklahoma 

Division of Continuing Educatton and Public Affairs 
535 Constitution Ave. 
Nomnan, Oklahioma 73037 
Tel: (405) 325-1711 



MRC Director: Hai Tran 

special Informatton Area: Counseling for LEP Students 
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Service Area 9 - Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Washington,wyomtng 

Contractor: Interface Network, Inc. 

480U Southwest Grmth Drive, Suite #202 
Beavertor), OR 97005 
Tel: (503) 644-5741 

MRC Director: Esther Puentes 

Special Information Area: Career Education Programs for LEP 

Students 



Sen/ice Area 10 • Arizona, Nevv Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Nevada 

Contractor Arizona State University 
Coflege of Education 
Tempo, AZ 85287 
Tel: (602) 965-5888 



MRC Director: Rudy Chavez 

Special Information Area: Literacy 



Service Area 11 - Southern CaHfomia including counties of Imperial, Los 

Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Bemadino, & San Diego 

Contractor: San Diego State University Foundation 
6363 Alvarado Court, Suite #200 
San Diego, CA 92120 
Tel: (691) 265-5193 



MRZC Director Ruben Espinosa 

Special Infomiation Area: Bilingual Education for Gifted & 

Talented Students 



Sen/Ice Area 12 - Northern Califomia, aD counties north of and including 
San Luis Obispo, Kern, and Inyo 

Contractor: ARC Associates, Inc. 

310 Eighth Street, Suite #311 
Oaldand, CA 94607 
Tel: (415)834-9455 



MRC Director: Sau Lim Tseng 

Special Information Area: BHingual Education for New 

Immigrant/Refugee LEP Students 
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Service Area 13 - Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 

Contractor: Metropolitan University 
Apartado 21150 

Rio Pledras, Puerto Rico 00928 
Tel: (809) 766-1717 



MRC Director: Cesar Cruz Cabello 

Special Information Area: Educational Technology in bilingual Education 



Service Are 14 - Hawau, American Samoa 

Contractor: ARC Associates, Inc. 

1314 south King Street, Suite #1456 
Honolulu, Hawaii 98814 
Tel: (415) 834-9455 



MRC Director: Rot)ert Gibson 

Special Infonnation Area: EngHsh Literacy for Persons of 

Languages with Non-Roman Alphat>ets 



Service A'^ea 15 - Guam, Walo Island, the Commonwealth of the Northern 

Marianas, the Republic of Palau, the Republic of the Marshall Island, & the 
Federated States of Micronesia 

Contractor: University of Guam 

Project BEAM, College of Education 
UOG Station 

Mangilao, Guam 9666913 

Cable: Univ. Guam, Telex: 721-6275 

MRC Director: Mary spencer 

Special Information Area: Literacy for P&rsons of languages 

with New or Developing 
Orthographies 



Service Area 16 - Alasl<a 

Contractor: Interface Network, Inc. 

3650 Lal<e Otis Parkway, Suite # 102 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501 
Tel: (9O:0 563-7787 



MRC Director: Rtehard Littlebear 

Special Informatton Area: Bilingual Vocattonal Education 
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Multifunctional Resource Centers 

The 16 MuRlfunctlonal Resource Centers (MRCs) provide technical assistance and training for 
programs serving, limited€ngltsh-proficient students within their designated sen/ice regions. 
The technical assistance may be in the areas of ESL methodology, language acquisition, 
cross-cultural issues, community involvement, and Nteracy - among other areas. In addition, 
each MRC gathers information on a particulfir aspect of t)ilingual education and provides this 
infomiation to other MRCs. While the MRCs concentrate their services to Trtle VII programs, 
some MRCs have expressed a willingness to provide technical assistance, free of charge, to 
programs sending adult learners. 
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NATIONAL NETWORK FOR CURRICULUM COORDINATION IN 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



The following six centers offer a variety of curriculum related services which include: collecting 
and disseminating curriculum related information and instructional products; providing library 
lending services; responding to requests for materials and information; providing information 
for Vocational Education Curriculum Materials (VECM) database; conducting VECM searches 
and providing technical assistance and inservice training . 



cast oenirai ourricuiUiTi iNeiwofK 


Miuwesi ourrtcuiUiTi ooorainaiion 


Illinois Vocational Curriculum 


Center 


Center 


Curriculum and Instructional 


Sangamon State University 


Materials Center 


Building E-22 


State Department Vocational 


opnnyTieia, il d. /uo 


and Technical Education 


/Oh 7\ 'yoc co'7c 

(^i7; 78o-Do75 


1 ooo west 7tn Avenue 




Qiiiiwaier, ui\ 74074 




(405) 377-2000 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois 


Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 


Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 


Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, 


Pennsylvania, west Virginia, 


New Mexico, Alabama, Mississippi 


Vllyjiinia, L/claWalc, MaiyianQ 




i>ionneasi NeiworK lor k/Urricuium 


iNonnwesi curriculum O/Oorcination 


Coordination 


Center 


Rutgers University 


St. Martin's College 


^uo uiQ Motown noad 


UIQ Mam DUiiQing , nouni 478 


OIH DriH/^A Kl 1 

UIQ oriage, nj 


Lacey, wa 9o503 


390- II 91 


(206) 438-4456 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 


r^nnnpctlciit Mow .lorcou 
v/^i II icTviioiii, i^ow wciocy. 


v/UIUIaUU, INUllll L/dKUlO, 


New York, Puerto Rico 


S. Dakota, Alaska 


Virgin Islands 




Western Curriculum Coordination 


Southeast Curriculum Coordination 


Center 


Center 


University of Hawaii 


Mississippi State University 


1776 University Avenue 


Drawer DX 


Honolulu, HI 96822 


Mississippi State, MS 39762 


(808) 948-7834 


(601)325-2510 


California, Hawaii, Nevada 


Kentucky, Tennessee, North 


Arizona, Trust Territories of 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


the Pacific Islands, Guam, 


Florida 


American Samoa 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND COALITIONS 

American Association for Adult and Continuing Education (AAACE) 
Suite 301 

1201 16th Street, NW 
Washington. DC 20036 
202/822-7866 

American Vocational Association, Special Needs Division (AVA/SND) 
1415 King Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703/683-3111 

National /Association for Bilingual Education (NABE) 
1201 16th Street, NW 
Washington. DC 20036 
202/822-7870 

National /Association of Vocational Education 
Special Needs Personnel (NAVESNP) 
Eleanor Bicanich. Pres. 
Center for Vocational Personnel Preparation 
Reschini House 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana. PA 15705 
412/357-4434 

National Career Development /Association (NCDA) 
5999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, VA 22304 
301/461-5574 

National Coalition for Vocational Education for 

Limited English Speakers 
c/o Mary Alice Vogt 
Employnnent Training Center 
816 S. Walter Reed Drive 
Arlington, VA 22204 
703/486-2777 

Teachers of English to Speakers of 

Other Languages (TESOL) 
1118 22nd Street, NW 
Washington. DC 20037 
202/625-4569 
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